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PART ONE 


MEANING. TEXTUAL STUDIES 


CHAPTER ONE 


THEORY 


This is a lengthy book for just one theme and one question. The theme is an Indian 
iconographic convention I call the multiplicity convention. This designation refers to unages 
adorned with multiple organs and limbs, the most characteristic ones being multiple eyes, 
arms and heads. The question ts, “Why are the images portrayed in this manner in the 
Indian tradition and what meanings lie behind the portrayals?.” Since the multiplicity 
convention occurs with images of the divine, the meanings are expected to be religious 
in nature. In searching for the religious significance of images having the multiplicity 
convention, the cultural aspects of a part of the Indian world! are investigated. Particu- 
larly, the artistic and religious traditions of India, and to some extent Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, are considered to the exclusion of cultural aspects farther afield. 

Within these geographic boundaries, the book concentrates on the cultural, especially 
the artistic and religious developments during a specific period of time. The study is 
concerned with origins and it is the initial mse and development of the multiplicity con- 
vention which is under investigation. The periods wherein the multiplicity convention 
began and became fully established are from c. second century B.C. through the third 
century A.D. This is the tmeframe emphasized in this book, although glances are thrown 
backward to the pre- and proto-historic penods and forward to the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods. This is done to establish or verify contextual parameters for the main 
periods under investigation. Prehistoric and proto-historic cultural dimensions are likely 
to effect some forces accounting for the subsequent mse of the multiplicity convention. 
Therefore, the Indus material remains, and the literature referring to the cultural dynam- 
ics of the emerging terntorial units (janapadas), together with their archaeological evi- 
dence, are not lost sight of. Artistic traditions immediately following our tumeframe may 
very well validate, or invalidate, interpretations offered for earlier images; therefore In- 
dian images from the fourth through the seventh or eighth century A.D. are introduced 
as further evidence. 

The effect of setting these geographic and chronological limits on the subject is to 
whittle it down. If ever a theme needed whittling, it is surely that of multiple bodily parts 
in Indian art. The multplicity convention is probably the most pervasive iconographic 
feature in Indian art, yet no prior iconological study on the full extent of the convention 
in any period or religious phase has been made. This is a convention extending and 


' The phrase is used here as articulated in the French Indological tradition, where “le monde indien” 
compnises the cultural, linguistic, sociological, ethnographic, economic and political events of all cultures 
within the natural boundaries of the subcontinent, as well as the geographically peripheral cultures which 
were influenced by these events. Cf. Jean Filliozat, “Le Monde Indien,” Scenes, No. 47, 1967, pp. 59-70. 
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proliferating luxuriantly. It is to be seen in Hindu, Buddhist, and to a lesser degree in 
Jain art. In addition to its wide usage, its complex usage is noteworthy. Even the casual 
observer of Indian art soon becomes aware that more deities appear with a greater number 
of heads, arms and (sometimes) legs in the art of the later periods than in the art of the 
earlier periods. This study purposefully limits the iconological investigations to the earlier 
periods in the belief that if an assessment of the religious significance of the convention 
is at all possible, a study of the convention pnor to its extensive proliferation should be 
undertaken first. 

A scan of the art of the Indian world, prior to the fourth century A.D., shows a 
discreet application of the multplicity convention. This is the age wherein devotional 
icons of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism developed. However, it is only with the Hindu 
deities that the iconographic convention may be found. The exclusive nature of the 
multiplicity conventon largely focuses on the art of one city of this age, Mathura. 

Modern Mathura is some 60 miles southwest of Delhi. During the first three hundred 
years of the Christian era, it was the southern center of the powerful Kusana Empire.’ 
Mathura is an excellent polling ground to predict iconographic idiosyncrasies over greater 
India during these centunes. For the skilled artisans of Mathura attracted Hindu, Bud- 
dhist and Jain patrons alike. In this way, Mathura was the first artistic center to produce 
devotional icons for all the three faiths. Whereas among the Hindu icons the convention 
is, from the outset, a fully recognized iconographic possibility, in Buddhist and Jain dei- 
ties it is entirely absent. A late Kusana-early Gupta Jain image from Mathura (Pl. 1.1a), 
demonstrates well the exclusiveness of the convention. In the center, a Jain Savior is 
depicted. To either side are Hindu gods cast in the role of attendant godlings.’ Both of 
these are depicted with four arms (Pl. 1.1b). Here, on a sacred Jain relief, the main 
object of worship is represented on the model of a “normal” personage, while those of 
lesser status are seen with the multiplicity convention. It is to be supposed that for the 
Mathura craftsman and devotee alike, the convention is recognized as germane to the 
Hindu tradition alone. 

The discreet application of the multplicity convention in early Indian art provides a 
clue for a possible way to understand its significance. If only Hindu images have multiple 
bodily parts then it is possible that the Hindu textual tradition, preceding and contem- 
porary with the images, may contain insights into its religious symbolism. The main body 
of religious sculptures under investigation arose prior to most of the Puranas, the Agamas 
and the iconographic treatises. While all these works may shed considerable light on the 
symbolic significance of the convention — and for that reason they are used in the present 
study — a concern with origins cannot begin with them. The place to begin is with the 


? For the numismatic evidence that the Great Kusanas and their successors, the later Kusdanas, remained 
a dominant force in Mathura longer than any of their other eastern India strongholds, see D.W. MacDowall, 
“The Pattern of the Kusina Copper Coinage and the Role of Mathura,” in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, 
gen. ed. Doris Meth Srinivasan, New Delhi, 1989, pp. 153-161. 

* The gods are Wasudeva-Krsna and Samkarsana/Balarama. This type of image is mentioned in Chapter 
18. [t is discussed in D.M. Srinivasan, “Waisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura,” in Mathura: The Cultural 
Hentage, pp. 386-387. 
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ancient Hindu textual tradition, the Vedas and the Mahabharata.* It must be determined 
whether a literary development of the convention begins with these ancient Hindu texts 
since the convention itself begins with the earliest Hindu art. To anticipate what is laid 
out in detail in the subsequent Chapters, divine multiplicity is an established Vedic and 
epic phenomenon. 

Beginning with the Rig Veda, the oldest text in the ancient Hindu tradition,’ divinites 
are attnbuted multiple bodily parts and forms. The attnbutes are sufficiently numerous 
and diagnostic to permit a general definition of the convention, several sub-definitions 
and a working hypothesis as to why divinities are descnbed in this manner. The Rig 
Veda contains over seventy references to divine muluple bodily parts and forms. The 
evidence shows that the multplicity convention is not only well recognized, but that it is 
employed in a fundamentally consistent way throughout the text. In the Rig Veda, a 
deity associated with the act of creation on a cosmic scale 1s denoted with multiple bodily 
parts and/or forms. The cosmic creator may act as the agent in effectuating creation. He 
may create the phenomenal world or the visible divine forms whereby he himself is 
apprehended in the world. Or he may, in a more passive manner, act as the material out 
of which the universe is made. In either case, active or passive, the divinity is denoted 
with multiple bodily parts and/or forms. Let me illustrate. Rudra, who 1s the Vedic 
forerunner of the Hindu god Siva, is lauded in the Rig Veda as “Father of the World” 
(RV 6.49.10) and is endowed with formidable creative energy. In verse 9 of hymn 2.33, 
he is envisioned in the following way: “With steadfast limbs, having many forms, 
possessed of marvellous and impressive power, the tawny god adorned himself with bnil- 
hiant gold. From the Lord of this World of many (forms), from Rudra, the lordly-power 
never leaves.” In another creation image contained in the Rig Veda, the universe is 
shaped out of the body of a gigantic cosmic Male called Purusa. Purusa, according to 
this theory, represents the raw material acted upon in order to effectuate creation. In the 
opening verse of Rig Vedic hymn 10.90 this ts how Purusa is desenbed: “A thousand- 
headed Purusa, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed, he having pervaded the earth on all 
sides, still extends ten fingers beyond it... Such is his greatness, greater indeed than this 
is Purusa. All creatures constitute but one-fourth of him: his three-quarters are immortal 
in heaven.” These two examples (plus the many more cited in this work), give strong 
indication that a deity associated with cosmic creation is attnbuted multiple bodily parts 
and/or forms. 

Why? The Rig Veda envisions the birth of the universe as analogous to human birth 
through labour. In this view, the creator god creates the universe by emitting all forms 
which lie dormant in his middle. The part below his waist is considered more than a 
mere belly; it is a cavity, or better, a womb-chamber. Being thus pregnant with the forms 
of the phenomenal world unul he is ready to give birth, the creator god is with multiple 
bodily parts and/or forms much like a mother is “with child.” 


* The Ramayana has few references to muluple bodily parts and forms, and these are mainly standardized 
phrases, in a word, clichés, see Chapter XI.C. 

* In considering Vedic literature in this classificatory manner, | follow Louis Renou, Hinduism, New York 
1961 p. 19. He whites, “... Vedism is considered the most ancient form of Hinduism.” 
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This biological view of cosmic creation is clearly seen in verses relating to the Rig 
Vedic god Tvastr. Rig Vedic hymns postulate different creator gods, one of whom is 
Tvastr. In the Rig Vedic hymn 10.10, there is a dialogue between the primeval twins, 
the male Yama and the female Yami. She discloses (in verse 5) that “Already in the 
womb (garbha), the creator made us husband and wife, god Tvastr, the vivifier, being 
omniform.” The womb from which the couple emerged belongs to T'vastr himself. The 
high probability that Tvastr has indeed a filled womb is supported by another hymn, this 
time in the Atharva Veda. AV 6.78 is for matrimonial happiness, and verse 3 says: 
“Tvastr generated the wife, Tvastr generated thee as husband for her; let Tvastr make 
for you two a thousand life-umes, a long life-ume.” Tvastr continues, in the Yajur Veda, 
to eject forms. Therefore the Samhités imply that Tvastr can generate forms and cause 
a life-span because he possesses life-forms in his womb, as it were. It is because he con- 
tains such forms (rijpa-s) within himself that he is called Visvariipa, “All-Formed,” or, 
“Omniform” in the Rig Veda. 

Cosmic parturition seems to be the underlying religious significance of divine muluple 
bodily parts and/or forms in the Rig Veda. Human biology, in other words, is at the 
root of certain imagery concerned with the structure of creator gods. There is a hymn in 
the Atharva Veda dealing with marnage ceremonies which bears this out. The bride is 
to enter the nuptial bed with a fertility blessing. The blessing descnbes her as “all-formed 
(vtsvariipa) with greatness and rich in future progeny. The only way to interpret this bless- 
ing is to recognize that Vedic man believed that the act of parturition involves the emission 
of forms somehow already present (? as seeds; ? as potentialities) in the womb. The 
intensification of this biological view of creation is at work in all the Samhitas, not only 
the Rig Veda. Of particular interest is that cosmic parturition can also apply to a non- 
anthropomorphic creative principle. This principle is called Tat (it is a neuter principle) 
in the Yajur Veda. Tat is described as a “storehouse” presumably of all the forms await- 
ing release. The idea of a neuter storehouse surpasses in its level of abstraction even the 
omniform Skambha (i.e. Cosmic Pillar or Prop) and the omniform Rohita (the Ascending 
Sun), formulated in the Atharva Veda, because these Atharvanic inventions still retain 
traces of anthropomorphism in their imagery. 

The Brahmanas build upon the conceptualization of the omniform gigantic Male, 
Purusa, in developing their major creator god, Prajapati. Prajapati is a huge omniform 
Male who has a womb, milk-giving breasts and periods of pregnancy, labour and post- 
partum exhaustion. There can be no doubt that the major progenitor of the Brahmanas 
is an Omniform Motherly Male who epitomizes the biological view of creation since he 
is a Pregnant Male. Prajapati desires to give birth (cf. SB 9.1, 6, 7); he desires to be 
many (Maitrayani Samhita 4.2.1). He copulates with the Earth, Air, the Sun, the Sky 
and then his Mind copulates with the goddess Vak, but it is Ae who becomes pregnant, 
time after time (see SB 6.1.2.1—11). So did Prajapati, states the Satapatha Brahmana, 
create the worlds. So also, it 1s clear, do the definitions isolated from the Rig Veda 
continue to apply. The image of the Pregnant Male is not pure poetic mythologizing; it 
is found to be the dominant rationale for the performance of an important ritual de- 
scnbed in the Brahmanas. Its name is Agnicayana. 
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One of the aims of the Agnicayana nitual is to refertilize Prajapati after he has emptied 
his womb. We may say that one aim is to render Prajapati again as the Pregnant Male. 
The nitual in effect reestablishes the muluform condition of Prajapati. Because of the 
symbiotic relationship between Prajapati and the main nitual altar, the goal can succeed. 
The seven layers of the main altar are equated with the bodily parts (tami) and breaths 
of Prajapati (see SB 8.7,.4.19-21), Of particular interest is that the second layer recon- 
structs that part of Prajapati which is below the waist and above the feet. The bncks 
reconstructing his “middle” are understood to be the creatures who went out from his 
middle, the womb (see SB 8.2.2.6). With the completion of the second layer of the altar, 
the womb of Prajapat. has been built with all the new body forms locked in place. 
Renewal of the omniform condition for Prajapati has been achieved. Thanks to the effi- 
cacy of the Agnicayana, Prajapati is once again the Pregnant Male. 

The Upanisads do not focus on the omniform Pregnant Male. Why would they? Cosmic 
creauion, when it is considered, is the result of innate potenualities belonging to a neuter 
First Principle, Brahman. However, even Brahman is influenced by the theory that cre- 
ation is conception. Brahman JS the womb ( yoni), the source, the ultimate storehouse of 
all life. Utterly transcending any conceptual links with the phenomenal or the anthropo- 
morphic, Brahman is devoid of multiple bodily parts or forms to symbolize the creative 
nature of the source. Instead, the image is of Brahman as the womb that is full. The 
Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad says it best: Brahman is “the fullness beyond” (5.1.1). The 
first evolute from the transcendental or higher Brahman 1s the immanent or lower Brah- 
man, characterized, in the same Upanisad as “the fullness here.” But the extraordinary 
image of the gigantic Pregnant Male could not have been entirely forgotten. As soon as 
it is a question of giving structure to the theistic conceptualization of the First Principle, 
the image reasserts itself. That is to say, Rudra-Siva, the great god of the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, may be understood as the Plenum when he ts the transcendental Brahman; he 
may also be considered as an omniform Pregnant Male (cf. SU 3.4; 4.4) when he is 
identified as the theistic embodiment of the lower Brahman. The same may be said for 
Narayana, the Vedic cosmic god who becomes a significant component in the develop- 
ment of Hinduistic Visnu. Narayana was certainly a great god in his own right during 
the periods when Brahmanism dominated. The Maha Narayana Upanisad takes its name 
from the fact; moreover, in this text, Maha Narayana is the embodied or lower form of 
Brahman. Brahman is the source or womb of Narayana, who inherits the omniform 
condition of Purusa-Prajapati. 

Cosmic parturition is an influencing factor in the Mahabharata, but the situation be- 
comes more complex; the multiplicity imagery in the epic may also respond to symbol- 
ism outside of the Vedic heritage. A new influencing factor is the Samkhya system of 
thought. As a result, cosmic parturition and the image of the omniform Pregnant Male 
underlie some of the vatsnavite and sawite descnptions of multiple bodily parts, but cer- 
tainly not all, For example, the theistic lower form of Brahman is adjusted to the Samkhya 
notion of the eightfold Prakrti, or unevolved Maternal Nature, which may in turn be 
expressed by a deity with eight multiple bodily parts. In this way the vaisnava Absolute in 
the Bhagavad Gita reflects two speculative viewpoints which translate into two distinctly 
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different multiplicity conceptualizations. God’s higher form equates with the Visvaripa 
form and his lower form is his eightfold Prakrti nature. So also does Siva in the epic 
combine Vedic and non-Vedic symbolism in his multiplicity imagery. Siva’s names lay 
claim to the Purusa legacy with “Sahasrapad” (Thousand-footed), “Sahasramurdhan” 
(Thousand-headed), “Sahasrabahu” (Thousand-armed), Sarvanga (All-limbed), recited in 
the Sahasranamastotra of the Anusasana Parvan. Nor is the imagery of the Pregnant 
Male forgotten as Siva’s epithet Mahagarbha, in the same stotra, makes clear. In addi- 
tion, Siva’s Visvariipa nature and his eightfold Material Nature show how closely his 
multiplicity symbolism relates to both the biological view and the Samkhya view of crea- 
tion. Even though the multiplicity convention now is loaded with symbolism stemming 
from several sources, the reason for its application continues to conform to the definitions 
extracted from the earliest evidence in the Rig Veda. 

Now you may well ask, “If the notion of cosmic parturition and the image of the 
Pregnant Male are so fundamental to the significance of the multiplicity convention, why 
is it that early Indian art uses the multiplicity convention but does not give substantive 
shape to either a Pregnant Male nor to a Birth-giving Male?.” Here I must ask you to 
take a closer look, for it does. The notion of the Pregnant Male becomes allied to the 
belief that the embodied lower form of Brahman is an apparition (_yaksa) of the transcen- 
dental higher Brahman. That apparition, or Yaksa, may appear on earth in forms that 
seem to be pregnant or that give forth fruit. Such devotional forms are analyzed in the 
second part of this work dealing with icons. 

Again, you may, or ought, to ask, “How does the literary image of a creator god 
whose womb contains life-forms relate to the artistic image of numerous limbs or organs 
sprouting outside of a god’s body?” First of all, it will be seen that in the case of sawa 
images, multiple parts may unfold into multiple forms. That is, the multiple heads ema- 
nating from the Linga, are but the beginning of a process terminating only when the 
body (or, bodies) of god is fully revealed. This process is not evident with vaisnava images, 
sO an inquiry into the possible connection between outer limbs and inner forms still 
needs to be addressed. An Upanisadic simile seems to catch hold of the connection. The 
simile in the Aitareya Upanisad indicates that the fetus inside a woman’s womb is like 
a limb of her own. The fetus is Atman (equated with Brahman); thus the simile is likely 
to reflect influencial though expernmental thoughts of the tme. The aim of the simile 1s 
to explain by way of analogy, the birth of Atman. An analogous explanation is made 
between begetting a child and the birth of Atman, the creative principle in this Upani- 
sad. The comparison between the inner form and the outer limb rests on their both 
being intrinsic growths dependent upon the same host body. Therefore the explanation 
implies that presence of an outer limb (or limbs) signals the presence of an inner form (or 
forms) in the womb. On some level, this implication is allied to the Atharva Veda’s 
understanding that the female reproductive system is intrinsically viswariipa. Catching hold 
of literary threads which are woven into later iconographic patterns is the charter for the 
first part of the book. So, this part is more concerned with the literary antecedents of the 
multiplicity convention than it is with the actual images and the environment which 
fostered them. 
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If the above statement of purpose and procedure sounds plausible, even logical, it de- 
ceives. The statement is based on a set of theoretical propositions which should be laid 
out and jusufied. 

The geographical and chronological confines, within which the study proceeds, tacitly 
assume that both the significance and the rationale for the convention can be explained 
by recourse to the Indo-Aryan culture, and that the convention is therefore not cntically 
related to currents elsewhere. Certainly this assumption needs to be justified. 

The arts of other cultures in antiquity do, of course, show deities with multiple bodily 
parts, but the occurrences differ in vanous ways from the phenomenon in Indian art. 
Ancient Greece and Rome offer numerous examples.” Janus, the Roman god of begin- 
nings, is represented with two heads looking in opposite directions. The Greek Hecate, 
a goddess having strong connections with the underworld, ghosts and magic, has either 
three heads and three bodies in later representations, or, three heads emerging from one 
body with six arms. Her daughter ts the hundred-headed Scylla. Heracles in one of his 
labours steals the cattle of Geryon, a three-headed, triple bodied giant. The gigantic hero 
Aigaion-Bniareos, in the Iliad, uses his hundred arms to protect Zeus against the upmsing 
of Hera, Poseidon and Pallas Athene. In the ancient Near East, on cylinder seals of the 
Akkadian period, Usmu (Usumia), a two-headed divine minister of the water god Ea is 
depicted. And in the art of the Neo-Babylonian period, the image of the bicephalic minor 
deity Usmu reoccurs. Plurality of eyes is not an unusual attmbute of gods in ancient 
Greece, Egypt, Iran, and occurrences of multiple eyes can also be found in the Bible.’ 
However, nowhere is the multiplicity convention used with the degree of emphasis, pro- 
liferation and duration as it is in Indian art. The deities of other ancient cultures are 
usually not major gods in their respective religious contexts. Not so in India. The Hindu 
deities consistently associated with the multiplicity convention in the early art are the 
major gods of the main sects within Hinduism: Siva, the vaismava god Vasudeva-Krsna, 
and the Goddess or Devi. 

It must also be registered that the multiplicity convention is deeply in tune with the 
ways of conceptualizing in Hinduism. It is not a mental mutation grown wild. There are 
other areas in Hinduism where a muluplex notion is used — and needed. For one, mul- 
uplicity is a characteristic feature in Hindu mythology. A mythic cycle pertaining to one 
god may have multiple versions aggregating around some core action which identifies the 
myth. The myth of Daksa’s sacrifice in the sawa cycle can illustrate this point. It has 
these recognizable core elements: Daksa initiates a sacrifice but does not invite Siva; 
Siva’s consort is offended at this slight; Siva destroys the sacrifice and threatens the exist- 
ence of Daksa; Siva obtains a share of the sacrifice. Disbarment from a sacrifice is a 


® Since anthropomorphic multiform images are our main concern, the classical world’s theriomorphic 
images such as Cerberus and Hydra need not be emphasized. 

’ See the interesting paper, dated in parts, by Raffaele Pettazzoni, “Le Corps Parsemé d'Yeux,” <almoxs - 
revue des Etudes Religieuses 1, Paris, 1938, 3-12. 

® On these motifs, their multforms and interpretations, see W.D. O'Flaherty, Asceticism and Eroticism in the 
Mythology of Swa, Oxford Univ. Press, Delhi, 1975, pp. 30-31; and themes 38 a and e. Cf. Stella Kram- 
misch, The Presence of Swa, Princeton, 1981, pp. 322-340. 
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theme with a lineage. Rudra was excluded from the sacrifice (see SB 1.7.3.1ff; Ait. Brah. 
3.34), and so was Indra (see TS 2.5.1.2).? In the Puranas, there are numerous multiforms 
of the myth on Daksa’s sacrifice.'° Even later, there occur variations; Sankara who is 
considered a manifestation of Siva, is barred from the funeral rites of his mother on the 
grounds that he has no authority over Vedic nites.'' Multiple versions of the offended 
consort also occur.'? In the Puranas, it may be Sati in one age (Karma Purana 1.13.57— 
60), and Uma-Parvati in another (1.14.43; 71; see also 1.13.60 and Siva Purana 2.2.6-7; 
Siva Vayaviya 1.18.4—59). 

This illustration of a mythic multiform contains another, if not several other examples 
of multiplex notions in Hinduism. Multiple versions of a myth are facilitated by the idea 
that there exist multiple aspects or manifestations of a godhead. For example, Parvati, 
Sati, Uma appearing in the multiforms of the myth on Daksa’s sacrifice are all different 
manifestations of the same Goddess, the Devi. There also exist multiple avataras or incar- 
nations of the god Visnu. These can engage in multiple versions of what may be seen as 
the development of a mythic motif." 

The Indian capacity to acknowledge multiple forms of one godhead is rather unique 
among ancient religions. For example, the Devi’s muluple aspectual forms mentioned 
above (plus the many more that could be cited) could be superficially compared with the 
several ladies on Mount Olympus. Hera and Aphrodite represent woman as mother and 
beloved, respectively; Artemis and Athena symbolize the virgin and the intellectual. “It 
may fairly be said that these four women signalize the four aspects of all womanhood.”"* 
But — it should be noted — they are not multiple forms of Divine Woman, as is the case 
in Hinduism. 

The ability of muluforms to act in muluple versions of a myth is assisted by the con- 
cept of the multiplicity of time. All three religions originating in India agree that time is 
cyclic, not linear.” In Hinduism that means that a god can perform different feats in 
different ages in particular forms congenial to that age and the nature of the task. Differ- 
ent divine manifestations are not unrelated because they occur at different umes. They 
are related to each other as each form is but a projection from god’s transcendental 
essence which is changeless and timeless. Past actions of the gods can reoccur under 
various guises. To show the lines of continuity, there are the sages who remember past 
feats and proffer them as analogous models or lessons from which the present can learn. 


9 See also Chapter 5, p. 50 for this theme. Cf. Kramrisch, Presence, p. 326. 

 E.g. see O'Flaherty, Siva, pp. 128-130. 

'' Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, The Ongins of Evil in Hindu Mythology, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1976, 
p. 273. 

'? On this subject note what Sutherland has to say regarding the character of Draupadi in the Mahabharata. 
Sally J. Sutherland, “Sita and Draupadi: Aggressive Behavior and Female Role Models in Sanskrit Epics” 
FAOS, 109.1, 1989, 63ff., esp. 71. 

'' Note for example the development of the dwarf, fish, boar motifs in Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, Hindu 
Myts, Penguin Books, 1975, pp. 175-197. See Matsya Purana 244-246 (Vamana); 247-248 | Varaha); Bhagavata 
Purana 8.24 (Matsya)}. 

' Bruno Snell, Discovery of the Mind, trans. by T.G. Rosenmeyer, New York and Evanston, 1960, p. 44. 

'S For an illuminary summary on this concept, see W. Norman Brown, Man in the Unwerse, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1966, pp. 68-87. 
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As a sage recalls past actions, the account may contain many names and epithets evoca- 
uve of the deeds and powers of the god. Take the following example. It is an account, 
given by the epic sage Vaisampayana, of Krsna’s mission to Hastinapura to negotiate a 
peace between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, whose leader is King Duryodhana: 


The Dasarha drew near, and the famous Dhartarastra rose up with his councilors, wel- 
coming Madhusiidana. Kesava Varsneya met with the Dhartarastra and his councilors, 
and with the kings who were present there, according to their senionty. Then Acyuta 
seated himself on a finely ornamented golden couch that was spread with all kinds of 
coverlets. The Kaurava, after presenting him with the cow and the honey dish, there- 
upon offered him his house and realm. All the Kurus and the kings offered their services 
to Govinda, who sat with the luster of a tranquil sun. King Duryodhana now invited the 
Varsneya, greatest of victors, to share a meal, but Kesava declined,'® 


Most students of Hinduism will not miss the absence of the name “Krsna” in this ac- 
count for they will, almost automatically, register the muluplicity of names and epithets 
in this passages as all belonging only to Krsna (i.e. Dasarha, Madhusiidana, Kesava 
Varsneya, Acyuta, Govinda, Varsneya, Kesava). This is yet another multplex working in 
Hinduism, and it may be used in conjunction with the aforesaid examples. Muluple names 
can coordinate with multiple forms and/or multiple time to telescope the various forms, 
functions, exploits, lineages refracted through the ages into a cohesive image of the divine 
“personality.” 

There are some scholarly observers of the Hindu world who would go so far as to 
consider India’s personality as “the very examplar of cultural multplicity.”'’ Equating 
“muluplicity” with “diversity” — which is not quite the way it is used above — Diana Eck 
recognizes “multiplicity” in racial stock, languages, philosophies, social groups and poly- 
centric family systems." 

There are scholars who would consign the usage and significance of multiple bodily 
parts in Indian art to one or more of these multiplex notions. Coomaraswamy, in an 
intuitive gesture, suggests that such images may render in artistic terms the compound 
nature (i.e. upadhi-) of the cosmic divine which is “able by a division of upadhis, to func- 
tion in many places at one time.”'? Heimo Rao is one of the most recent proponents of 
the belief that multiple heads and hands are provided to carry the attributes relating to 
the god’s multifaceted nature and mythic actions.” In a similar vein, O'Flaherty believes 
that “at least one of the purposes of the many heads and arms depicted on Hindu icono- 
graphic figures is to signify multiple powers and possibilities of divine action.”*' The idea 
that multiple limbs could represent a senes of staggered movements taken to accomplish 
a divine act was argued by Paul Mus. The arustic intent, according to this argument, is 


® Mbbh. 5.89.6-11. Translated by J.A.B. van Buitenen, The Mahabharata, Books 4 and 5. Chicago and 
London, 1978, pp. 372-373. 

' Diana L. Eck, Darsan, Seeing the Dune Image in India, Chambersburg, 1981, p. 17. 

'" Eck, Darsan, pp. 17-18. 

'" A.K. Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Siva, New York, 1957, p. 83. 

™ Reflechons on Indian Art, Bombay, 1976, pp. 12-22. 

*' O'Flaherty, Fail, p. 376. 
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to convey the dynamic flow of movement within the sculptural format which is static.” 
A.A. Macdonell theorized that additional hands of Hindu icons were introduced in order 
to hold the attributes by which the worshipper could identify the god.” 

A.M. Hocart raised objections to Macdonell’s theory and in the course of his provoca- 
tive essay, written in 1929, he made several observations which should not have been 
forgotten in subsequent discussions.”* Identification by means of adding arms with attributes 
had little merit for Hocart; there are other ways, he believed, for providing clues on the 
identity of a god (e.g. on the pedestal). He also stated that there are representations 
where the extra arms are not holding any attributes (e.g. the Deogarh’s Visnu Anantasayana, 
whom he called “Narayana, Pl. 1.2), or where the arms are not in contact with the 
attributes. Hocart astutely distinguished between earlier and later multi-armed represen- 
tations. Having the Deogarh image in mind, he observed that the extra hands “are not 
wanted for any particular action and could easily have held attributes. ... Indeed, on 
reviewing the history of Hindu sculpture, one gains the impression that the obligatory 
bearing of attributes is late. In the earlier sculpture the arms are performing all kinds of 
actions with empty hands or with weapons that are not distinctive... .”* 

Hocart put his finger on the main difficulty with the other explanations. They are 
based on evidence subsequent to the early iconographic developments. It is true that 
Hindu icons showing the multiplicity convention and dating from the late Gupta period 
onwards mainly represent mythic actions described in the Puranas and the Agamas. This 
fact, together with the appealing puranic myth on the origin of the multi-armed Devi, 
can, it is easy to see, nurture the idea that multiple limbs, holding multiple powerful 
attributes are needed by the deity to engage in one or multiple mythic labours. The 
Devimahatmya in the Markandeya Purana relates how the energies of all the gods united 
in order to create a divine form capable of defeating Mahisa, the buffalo-demon. They 
created the goddess Mahisasuramardini, and each god gave the multi-armed goddess his 
own weapon to empower her in the battle against Mahisa.”° This myth is often repeated 
when the theme of multiple bodily parts and their significance is broached. But to start 
the search for the significance with the puranic myths and post-Gupta Hindu images is 
to begin the search in mid-stream. The initial images and earlier texts tell a very differ- 
ent story, because - in point of fact — they usually do not tell a story. Those early Hindu 
images which display multiple bodily parts usually do not represent a fla, a divine play 
or labour undertaken by god for the sake of his worshippers. Hindu temple images from 
the late-Gupta period onward usually do.*’ That is an important distinction. The chrono- 
logical zones into which the multiplicity convention is divided and analyzed in this book 
are prompted by this distinction. 

If I had to distinguish between the main general characteristics marking early and later 


= 


* Paul Mus, “Un Cinéma Solide” Arts Anatgues X, 1964, 21-32. 

“The Development of Early Hindu Iconography” Festschrift fir Emst Windisch, Leipzig, 1914, 158-169. 
* “Many-armed Gods,” Acta Onentalia, Vol. 7, 1929, 91-96. 

* Hocart, “Many-armed Gods,” 92. 

*° Markandeya Purana; Devimahatmya 79.1-70. 

7! That is, more Hindu images represent narrative themes, although non-narrative images continue. 
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Hindu images endowed with the multiplicity convention, I would say that the latter re- 
late mainly to &la and the former relate mainly to veda, that is, theological knowledge. 
Pre-Gupta Hindu images, regardless of sect, betray a great desire to gain knowledge 
(veda) of the nature of the godhead. Therefore I view these early representations, in the 
main, as theological statements. The grandeur of the cosmic creator, his extraordinary 
powers, the unfathomable mystery of creating many from the One, including the unfold- 
ing of the One into multifaceted divine aspects that appear on earth, these are the great 
themes of early Hindu art. They are the concretization of inquines pursued in the Vedas, 
and to some extent, the Mahabharata. Such theological concerns are, of course expressed 
in the art of the subsequent periods. However, the emphasis shifts. More images repre- 
sent the terror and bliss of god’s /i/as than the knowledge, veda, of god’s nature. From the 
point of view of methodology, it is important to recognize this shift. It can effect the 
symbolism associated with the multiplicity convention. 

To illustrate this point, I will summanze the shifung positions in the texts regarding 
the significance of Siva’s multiple heads, or mukha-s. There is no story or myth in Vedic 
literature to provide a cogent rationale for Siva’s five heads (or faces), especially the five 
faces associated with his cognizance, the /inga, or phallus.** Nonetheless, the meaning and 
ongin of the five “mukhas” can be established by surveying the term mukha and its usage 
in the Agnicayana, a ritual having raudraw overtones. Such a survey indicates that in the 
process of self-mamifestation initiated by god, his five heads emerge first. The five “mukhas” 
(le. paficamukha) of god appear before the rest of his body becomes manifest. The heads 
are fivefold to announce that the manifestation can be considered the connective link 
between the physical and metaphysical realms. That symbolism rests in the values asso- 
ciated with the number “five” in the Vedas. The plastic forms relating to the emerging 
paricamukhas are quite rare; the few that are known are discussed in Chapter 11.C and 
Chapters 17 and 19. Despite its rarity, the theological position was retained. It is well 
known that a figure in the round of a four-faced Siva, or, a figure in relief of a three- 
faced Siva refer to the theological position inhering in the five-faced Siva. This knowl- 
edge is predicated on the religious belief that the fifth or highest face can only be seen 
by the spiritually developed sawtte adept and not by the lay worshipper. There is a story 
in the Skanda Purana however which does not recognize this theological position at 
all.’ It is a delightful story on the origin of Siva’s four faces which has nothing to do 
with veda, and has everything to do with fila. The Purana recounts the episode of the 
beauteous Tilottama, whose tale is already mentioned in the Mahabharata.” Brahma 
creates Tilottama and sends her to Kaildsa to bow before Siva. As she approached and 
circumambulated Siva, the god sprouted a head in each of the four directions to keep 
her in view. Another example of a shift in meaning, under the influence of the shift from 
veda to lila, concerns the significance of Siva’s third eye. The shift, from the ascetic to the 


——S — 


** The significance of the five heads of Siva is a major topic in the book; see the Index under Five, 
mukha, Paficamukha Linga, Agnicayana. 

* Skanda Purana 6.153.2-27, 

* Cf. Mhbh, 1.203-26; 13.128.1-6. 
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ascetic-cum-erotic symbolism, is considered in Chapter 12. Of course, the whole notion 
of shifting positions for Siva presupposes a continuous development in the formation of 
this god. The theoretical underpinnings establishing that Hinduistic Siva developed mainly 
from (ancient Hindu, or) Vedic Rudra is presented in Chapter 5. Herein documentation 
is given to show that Rudra-Siva is an “insider” to powerful and critical aspects of the 
Vedic religion. 

In saying that I consider the early images to be mainly theological statements, it is my 
purpose also to stress that the ensuing analysis is from the point of view of cosmology 
and not bhakh. This is a study of what the image tells us about the origin and structure 
of divinity in the cosmic unfolding process; it is not a study about the icon and its use 
in worship by god’s devotee, or bhakta. It is recognized that the images analyzed in this 
book were used in the praxis of yoga and/or bhakh. These are the two prevailing Hindu 
praxes requiring the presence of the objectified divine in order to carry out segments of 
the praxis. In yogic concentration (dhdrana), the mind can be fixed on an object either 
outside of, or part of, the practitioner. A form of god can be meditated upon and such 
meditation can lead the worshipper to salvation.’' In the paja@ ceremonies performed by 
a bhakta, the objectfied divine 1s not only a tool to harness the mind in concentration. It 
is a form that is chenshed since it permits the devotee to develop a close, loving relation- 
ship with his chosen deity. In both praxes, worship procedes on the assumption that the 
object contains the presence of god. The consecrated image, containing the presence of 
god, represents the last stage in the unfolding process of the deity. The process is a 
progression beginning from the Transcendental which is formless. A series of progressions 
terminate with the visible manifestation of god on earth. A particular image, or mirh, 
represents god’s visible manifestation. Into a miirti, god’s presence is called. For a wor- 
shipper the progression leading to salvation goes in the opposite direction. It begins with 
the gross form of god in the consecrated image and ends with a realization of the Tran- 
scendental which is formless. In order to keep these distinctions, and orientations, quite 
clear I have used throughout the word “icon” when the discussion relates to the worship- 
ful image, especially in a ritual context. Quite possibly, a good Sansknt equivalent for the 
word “icon” is vigraha, applied to icons in India. The term means “to get hold of” and 
emphasizes, to my mind, the relationship between the worshipper and the objectified 
form used as a tool to grasp god. However, when in this book, the discussion is on the 
analysis of a god’s physical form, relating to cosmological considerations and unrelated to 
devotional considerations, I use the word “image” or mirti, Mirti is a term already used 
in the early texts to signify “a material form” which evolves from an ulterior impercep- 
tible source.” 


* Cf. Gerhard Oberhammer, Strudturen Yogischer Meditation, Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch-Historische Klasse. Sitzungsbenchte. Band 322, Wien, 1977, pp. 122; 162; 217ff. 

” Chapter 9, SU 1.13. To judge from a fine essay by D.C. Bhattacharyya, marti continues to keep this 
denotation through the ages. The author ferrets out the distinctions between mirti and prafmd in Indian texts. 
He concludes that marti is a “representation of a physical form,” “the objective representation,” “... the 
devouonal psyche of the viewer is the determinant that transforms a mirt into a pratma.” D.C. Bhattacharyya, 
“Murti and Pratima,” Aupanali, 1986, pp. 43-48. 
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To summarize, a basic theoretical proposition of this work is that the significance of 
the muluplicity convention can best be elucidated if the study commences with early 
Hindu images and looks primarily to the early, or ancient, Hindu textual tradition for 
possible decodification of the symbols. This proposition does not presume that all sym- 
bolic patterns are forthcoming only from the Vedas and the epic. Nor does the propo- 
sition assume that this body of literature is untouched by other religious traditions. Nor 
does it propose that knowledge of some idea in a culture need necessanly equate with 
the (relative) date of the text wherein the idea, or term is first found. Throughout the first 
part of the study, the need to navigate interpretations so that they avoid both the tyranny 
of texts and unsupported hypotheses is keenly felt and hopefully fulfilled. 


The Table of Contents of this volume could suggest that both the author and the subject 
have nevertheless been extensively tyrannized. It is true that the symbolic interpretations 
presented in this book are based heavily on the ancient Hindu textual tradition. The 
limited use of coinage is explained in Chapter 19. The reasons for not using other con- 
temporary religious textual traditions are as follows: 


|. In early Indian art, (i.e. the art through the 5th century A.D.), the muluplicity conven- 
tion appears only on Hindu images. 

2. The earliest text in the Hindu textual tradition, the Rig Veda, proves that the conven- 
tion is a Hinduistic phenomenon; the text employs the convention with enough inter- 
nal consistency to warrant a basic set of definitions of the convention and a basic 
hypothesis as to its ongin. 

3. The hypothesis understands that cosmic parturition and a series of biological symbols 
give mse to the multiplicity convention. The notion that creation is conception contin- 
ues, and involves the multiplicity convention throughout the ancient Hindu textual 
tradition. 

4. The definitions and hypothesis derived from the early Hindu textual tradition can well 
explain why neither a Jain Tirthankara or Sakyamuni Buddha would be represented 
with the multiplicity convention in the early art; the explanation is outlined in the 
Epilogue. 

9. Since indeed neither Jain or Buddhist images feature this convention in the early art, 
there is no urgency, in a study devoted to ongins, to investigate segments of the Buddhist 
or Jain canons. 

6. Finally, it has just been demonstrated that the earliest Buddhist iconometrical texts 
“basically belong. ..to the Brahmanical sphere,” because the Buddhists “had no art 
traditions of their own” and therefore “they had to depend on the craftsmen who 
were rooted in the common Indian traditions of arts and crafts of their ume.” 


" Gustav Roth, “Notes on the Citralaksana” South Asan Archasology 1987, Rome 1990, p. 1021. Roth's 
philological analysis of the Crtralaksana indicates that it is a compilation of circa the Sth century A.D. and 
that it includes much earlier traditions. He proposes that the Pratmd-mdna-laksanam also belongs to the 
Brahmanical sphere. 
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Even though this investigation relies largely on the ancient Hindu textual traditon, it is 
recognized that it is not a “pure” monolithic entity untouched by non-Aryan or non- 
Vedic thought. Indeed, the earliest Sanskrit forms exhibit phonological and lexical loans 
from the Dravidian, and provide evidence that “Indo-Aryan and Dravidian speakers must 
have been in contact with each other for sometime before the composition of the Rgveda.”” 
After its composition, a second period of contact may be postulated when groups of 
Aryanized Dravidians and others had formed; they left their traces on the linguistic fea- 
tures (i.e. grammatical and phonological features) in the later literature.” These linguistic 
phenomena should alert us to the possibility that non-Aryan beliefs are also represented 
in the early texts. Even though the Vedic texts cannot be considered as representing 
solely Vedic views, they can be considered, I believe, as representing a synthesis of reli- 
gious thought current in the subcontinent wherein the dominant synthesizing force was 
the Indo-Aryan one. 

However, the literature upon which this investigation depends can have critical gaps in 
areas where Hindu art exhibits the muluplicity convention and that presents a problem. 
A serious gap in information surrounds the figure of the warnor goddess, Mahisdsura- 
mardini who kills the buffalo-demon. She is a very popular deity in Mathura where 
about thirty-four images of the goddess are found that date to the Kusana period. She 
seems therefore to have had a sizable cult following in this town (and to a lesser extent 
in other towns) of northern India. Most often she is shown in combat with Mahisa. The 
reliefs nearly always depict the goddess with multiple arms holding weapons and at- 
tributes of victory. Her fight with the demon would seem to be an important element in 
her cult icons of this period. Yet, there are no satisfactory references in the Vedas or the 
Mahabharata to explain this goddess, her feat, her multiple arms and her attnbutes. Nor 
is there any mention, in the texts I examined, of the name “Mahisasuramardini,” or of 
a combat between a goddess and Mahisa, or of a goddess and a buffalo-demon, or even 
of a multi-armed form of the Devi. Must we then begin the interpretation of the Kusana 
images with the first account of the goddess's combat in the Devimahatmya? The text 
probably belongs to the Gupta age, certainly to the post-Kusana penod. The main ob- 
stacle however is the apparent incongruity between the text and the Kusana images; the 
former is much more elaborate than the latter. Therefore it is difficult to apply the evi- 
dence from the Devimahatmya directly to the images. As such, the significance of the 
early images of the warrior goddess and her multiple arms cannot yet be satisfactorily 
explained. Currently, it is not possible to go beyond a description of the type, its vana- 
tions and a possible hypothesis for the advent and meaning of the multiple arms. These 
are found in the second part (Chapter 20). Perhaps one day there will come to light 


* Franklin C. Southworth, “Lexical Evidence for Early Contacts between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian” 

Aryan and Non-Aryan in India, Michigan Papers on South and Southeast Asia, No. 14; Ann Arbor, 1979, 
. 203. 
Ps Southworth, “Lexical Evidence,” see especially pp. 206-207. 

* Southworth lists a few words in Sanskrit and in Tamil that are similar enough to suggest contact between 
the Indo-Aryans and the Dravidians and exchange of beliefs in the sphere of religion and the supernatural. 
See Southworth “Lexical Evidence,” Appendix C, Also, the Atharva Veda's Vratya hymns are usually inter- 
preted as an example of contact between Vedic Aryans and an Aryan group outside of the Brahmanic 
community. 
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some external phenomenon which will clarify the religious antecedents of this image. 

When faced with such textual deficiencies, not to mention reliance on a textual tradi- 
tion whose main purpose is far removed from iconographic symbolism, the usefulness of 
the entire methodology could be raised. The Vedas and the Mahabharata are patently 
concerned with the Vedic religion and Brahmanic norms and culture and nowise in 
helping us decode the multiplicity convention in Indian art. Though philological exami- 
nation of this literature provides much information on the significance of the convention, 
there is little merit in using this information unless it can be shown that the place making 
the art was responsive to the religious and cultural traits that seem to assist the decod- 
ification. Can it be shown, for example, that the literature and the norms it portrays 
played a significant role in Mathura, where the multiplicity convention flourished first? 
Can it be shown, in other words, that one or more segments of society in ancient Mat- 
hura knew what we believe we know after painstakingly combing the ancient Hindu 
literature? 

The early history of Mathura shows that it was a stronghold of Brahmanic culture and 
its norms (Chapter 21). Mathura’s society was rooted in the Brahmanical vama-system; 
the Sanskrit cultural milieu was promoted there; Brahmans were esteemed in Mathura; 
Vedic mores, including the ritual were in evidence, and, the little that can be gleaned 
about daily-life seems to indicate that the ideal four aims of man sanctioned by Brahmanic 
custom were followed.’ This high respect continues in post-Vedic times. Patafijali (c. 150 
B.C.) who probably lived in Mathura cites specific texts of the Yajurveda school that 
were recited in evevy village.” A few examples of Brahmanism in Mathura will suffice, 
as the full extent of the evidence can be found elsewhere.” Two Vedic sacrificial posts, 
yiipas, were found in Mathura. One dating to the time of Vasiska, commemorates the 
performance of the Vedic Dvadasarattra, a srauta sacrifice.” The Mahabharata (in 8.30.73), 
also indicates that the Mathura region was known for celebrating the Vedic sacrifices 
( yajias). Brahmans were honored and patronized in Mathura according to information 
from inscriptional evidence. A Mathura inscription of the year 28 of the ume of Huviska, 
records that at the punyasa/a (an alms-house) one hundred Brahmans were to be fed on 
the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month.*' The Huviska pedestal inscription 
states that something was done for Brahmans who were regular guests at the site.” 
The high status of Brahmanic society in Mathura can be gauged by the accommodating 


” For details, see my Introduction to Mathura: The Cultural Hentage, pp. xi-xv. 

4 See M. Witzel, “Localisation of Vedic Texts,” Jndia and The Ancient World. History, Trade and Culture 
before A.D. 650, ed. Gilbert Pollet, Leuven 1987, p. 145 and fn. 30. 

“ Sec Mathurd: The Cultural Hentage. 

" See H. Liders, Mathura Inscriphons, ed. by K.L. Janert, Gottingen, 1961, pp. 125-126. M.C. Joshi re- 
ports that his Mathura excavation yielded a terracotta seal with the legend yipalathikasa on a side; see M.C, 
Joshi, “Mathura as an Ancient Settlement,” in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, p. 168. The excavator states, in 
a personal communication, that “the term yipalathikasa (_yipa-yasththasya) can be interpreted several ways: 
carmer or maker of yipa-posts or borne by the grace of any specific sacrifice (yajiia) represented by the 
sacrificial post.” 

" Sten Konow, “Mathura Brahmi Inscription of the Year 28," Epigraphia India, Vol. 21, 1931-32, pp. 
59-61, Liiders, Afathura Insenphons, p. 145. 

* Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, pp. 138-140. Liders infers that the place was a sabhd, or assembly hall, used 
for feeding Brahmans. 
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gestures made in its direction by the non-Brahmanical rulers of the town. Both the for- 
eign Ksatrapa court and the Kusanas made overtures to accommodate the Brahmans of 
Mathura.*? 

Tantamount to the support and dissemination of Brahmanic culture is the vitality of 
the Sanskrit language. Sanskrit is, of course, the language of the Vedas and the epic. 
Sanskrit enjoyed considerable prestige in ancient Mathura. Perhaps the best proof comes 
from adoption of a hybrid Sanskrit on Mathura’s Buddhist, Hindu and Jain inscriptions 
made during the Ksatrapa period, that is, during a period of foreign rule that precedes 
the Kusana period. Recent scholarship has thus concluded that Mathura was a bastion 
of Brahmanism in war, in ritual and social practices during the ages emphasized in the 
present study.** We may say that scholarship has finally caught up with the reputation of 
Mathura perpetuated within the Hindu tradition itself. 

“The prominence of the region of Mathura in the propagation of brahmanical life is 
seen most clearly in the second chapter of the Manavadharmasastra, verses 17-23. There 
the Indian moral world is conceived as a concentrum in which impunity recedes as one 
moves from the borderlands towards the heart of the country. The broadest territory in 
which any degree of decorum can be expected is Aryavarta, which extends from Himalaya 
to Vindhya and from sea to sea. The extremes of the Aryan country are inhabited, 
however, by people of corrupted life. More select, morally, is that portion of Aryavarta 
that is called Madhyadega, the Middle Country... The behavior of the people of that 
Middle Country is middling and not blameworthy. But for the true models of purity one 
must turn still further inward to two areas that are truly exemplary. The first is Brahma- 
varta (just west of modern Delhi), whose inhabitants are the supreme model of virtuous 
conduct. The second land is Brahmarsidega, whose brahmans are the final resort for all 
who seek authoritative moral instruction. This Land of the Vedic Sages consists of the 
country of the Matsyas, the Paficalas and the Sirasenas.‘’ “From a Brahmana born in 
that country let all men on earth learn their several usages’, says Manu 2:20." It is not 
a sectarian work, but the first of the dharmasastras, that accords this position of unn- 
valed leadership in the proclamation of the brahmanical life to the country extending 
today from Delhi to Mathura.”” 

Mathura held on to this position beyond the tme of Manu. The Varaha Purana advises 
a pilgnm in Mathura to prefer honoring a brahman born and bred from that locale 
rather than a brahman who studies the four (that is, all) Vedas but who does not stem 
Th. Damsteegt, “The pre-Kusana Inscriptions and the Supercession of Praknt by Sansknt in North 
India in General and at Mathura in Particular,” Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, pp. 298f. B.N. Mukherjee, 
“Growth of Mathura and Its Society (Up to the End of the Kusana Age), Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, 
Pee Tageme “Pre-Kusana and Kusana Inscnptions,” esp. p. 302. 

* See Norvin Hein, “Kalayavana, A Key to Mathura’s Cultural Self-Perception” Afathura: The Cultural 
Heritage, pp. 223-235; cf. Alf Hiltebeitel, “Krsna at Mathura,” Mathura: The Cultural Hentage, pp. 93ff. esp. 
Mie sick dates somewhere between the second century B.C. and the second century ALD. 

*’ The Siirasenas ruled Sarasena, one of the sixteen mahdajanapadas, and had their capital at Mathura. 


The Laws of Manu, transl. by G. Buhler, SBE Vol. 35, 1886, p. 33. 
® Hein, “Kalayavana,” p. 232. 
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from Mathura.” There can be no doubt but that the environment of Mathura should 
have provided excellent opportunities for the religious ideas and ideals of the Vedas 
and the epic (i.e. Brahmanic ideas and ideals) to be heard, disseminated, and put into 
practice. The mechanisms by which this was done and by which the milieu effected the 
art are discussed in Chapter 21. 


It remains to demonstrate how this book works with respect to individual images. The 
demonstration which follows focuses on a popular vaisnava image with multiple arms. The 
aim is to illustrate, by way of the image of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna, the techni- 
que devised for determining the meaning of a particular image having the multiplicity 
convention. 

There is a small Kusana relief from Mathura which has been called a veritable Brah- 
manic “iconographic document” (Pl. 1.3).*! It shows four figures, one of whom is Vasudeva- 
Krsna. All the figures are of the same height; all stand frontally, all raise their right 
hands in the same gesture (zydvrtfa-, where the hand is turned slightly to the mght). The 
divinity on the extreme left might be Kuvera, the godling representing the mineral wealth 
in the earth. T'wo-armed, he holds what looks like a purse in his left hand and a long 
staff under his left arm. Since the usual corpulency of Kuvera is absent, the identity of 
this figure is uncertain, and it ts distinctly possible that Skanda/Karttikeya is represented. 
Next to him is the goddess Gajalaksmi; her realm is beauty and prosperity. She is being 
anointed by water in flasks held in the trunks of raised elephants. T'wo-armed, the god- 
dess holds a lotus in her left hand. To the extreme right is two-armed Siva in his an- 
drogynous form. As such, he represents the cosmic creator as a self-seminating power, 
the One who can create the many. The many include all phenomenal dualities. The fact 
that Siva has the capacity to create all dualities is symbolized by their prototype, the 
male and the female. Siva’s nght side is male and it shows the erect phallus. The left side 
has the feminine features, namely the breast, the extended hip, the long dhou and a 
bracelet around the foot. Next to Siva is Vasudeva-Krsna. He is four-armed. He holds 
a heavy mace and discus in the two extra hands. The natural left holds a flask. God 
wears a dhoti, a scarf, ear pendants and a crown. Stylistically, all the deities are repre- 
sented in a similar fashion, indicating that they may be of equal importance in this 
relief. However, something is being said of Vasudeva-Krsna that does not apply to the 
others as he alone has multiple arms. We can discount a narrative, or a /ila context. 
Each deity confronts the worshipper individually as a deity with special powers in par- 
ticular domains. 

What theological notions are being attributed to Vasudeva-Krsna? What is the signifi- 
cance of his four-arms? How does their significance contribute or modify what is being 
said about Vasudeva-Krsna? This is the sort of problem which this book attempts 
to solve. 


™“ Varaha Purana 165.57~-58. See P.V. Kane, Astor of Dharmasdstra IV, Poona, p. 579. 
" Tt is No. 25 20 in the Mathura Museum. V.S. Agrawala (4 Catalogue of the Brahmanwal Images in Mathura 
Art, Lucknow 1951, p. 41) mghtfully considers this relief “An Eclectic Iconographic Document.” 
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It is useful to isolate the various components of the problem for which answers are 
being sought. The components divide themselves into six questions: 


1. Is there a general denotation for multiple bodily parts and forms which includes the 
subset, multiple arms? 

2. If there is, does the textual tradition associate a vaismava god with this general deno- 
tation? 

3. Does the textual tradition make specific reference to a four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna 
which can clarify later iconography? 

4, Does the textual tradition ascribe certain symbolic values to “four”? 

5. Does the textual tradition ascribe certain symbolic values to multiplicity of arms? 

6. Can the symbolism of the attributes, the midras and the asana be assessed? 


N.B. The book is not a catalogue illustrating all early icons with the multiplicity conven- 
tion and annotating the illustrations with answers to these questions. As the ensuing 
demonstration shows, the answers are pieced together from information throughout Parts 
I and II. The extended analyses of paradigmatic models in this book are meant to gen- 
erate the means by which comparable pieces can be interpreted. 


It has been proposed above that a “biological world view” as Betty Heiman so aptly 
phrased it,’ conditions the conceptualization and the general denotation of the multiplic- 
ity convention. Multiple bodily parts and forms are associated with creator gods because 
of an underlying biological metaphor that persists in ancient Hinduism: cosmic creation — 
actively or passively undertaken — is the result of forms emitted by the creator into exter- 
nality (Chapter 2 etc.). The view that creation is cosmic partuntion accounts for the 
visvariipa concept and imagery. When a text attempts to convey the idea of visvariipa, the 
usual recourse is to enumerate the image of Rig Vedic Purusa who is “thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed, thousand-footed.” The image of Purusa echoes still in the “many arms, 
eyes, bellies and mouths” ascribed to visvariijfa Vasudeva-Krsna in the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Multple arms are conceptually part of the visvarifa image and partake therefore of the 
basic muluplicity denotation. 

Visnu and Vasudeva-Krsna (to become an avatara of Visnu in dhaktt literature), are 
both associated with the visvariifa concept in the early texts. The occurrence of visvariipa 
Vasudeva-Krsna in the Gita has just been mentioned. Visnu is likely to be a creator god 
conceived as the axis mundi or world pillar in the Rig Veda (Chapter 2). The axis mundi 
is a creative force in the Atharva Veda, where it is called Skambha (“pillar”) and con- 
sidered to be visvariipa (Chapter 3). In the Brahmanas, the connection between Visnu and 
the pillar reasserts itself. This time it is the sacrificial pillar (_yapa) which is associated with 
Visnu (cf. SB 3.7.1.17), and the multiform nature of the pillar continues to be recognized 
(Chapter 7; Sad. Brah. 4.4.10). Visnu also has affinities with the major cosmic creator of 
the Brahmanas, namely visvariipa Purusa-Prajapat (Chapter 7). The outcome of this gradual 


“ Betty Heimann, Facets of Indian Thought, New York, 1964, pp. 37ff. 
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rapproachment between the visvariia concept and the future great god of Vaisnavism can 
be espied in the Mahanarayana Upanisad, a theistic Upanisad glorifying vtsvariipa Narayana, 
destined to become subsumed into Visnu, in many Vaisnava sects. 

Scanning the religious literature for answers to the first two questions it may be con- 
cluded that Vasudeva-Krsna and Visnu (plus various other incipient vaisnava powers) are 
associated with the general denotation of the multiplicity convention. Both deities are 
associated with the vivariipa-concept which defines a deity’s internal and external struc- 
ture with a numenical totality of bodily parts and forms. Multiple arms are included 
among the external parts muluplied to their ultimate numerical limit in a visvaripa image. 
Being in a state of visvariipa is paradigmatic for being capable of activity that mimics 
human parturition on a grand scale. Perhaps it should be reiterated that the underlying 
link between inner multiple forms and outer bodily parts rests on the analogy established 
in the Upanisadic simile mentioned above (and see Chapter 11.A). In short, Vasudeva- 
Krsna and Visnu are conceived as being cosmic creator gods who emit forms and that 
is why the notion of visvariifa, or any other notion involving the multplicity convention 
may be applied to them. 

As may be expected, there are clear distinctions between a vuisvariipa form of god and 
a four-armed form of god. Vasudewa-Krsna himself explains these distinctions with con- 
siderable clarity in the Bhagavad Gita (Chapter 11.B). The vzsvariipa form is his higher 
form. This form however overwhelms the devotee to whom Krsna has granted a view. 
The devotee, Arjuna, pleads with god to show him once more the peaceful, humane 
form he is accustomed to seeing (Chapter 11.B). Awed and fnghtened, he asks the Lord 
to show himself instead with “crown and mace, discus in hand...take up again your 
four-armed form...” [Bhagavad Gita 11.46]. The aspect of god which the devotee asks 
to see coincides precisely with the mirti of Vasudeva-Krsna seen on the small Mathura 
relief (Pl. 1.3). As a matter of fact, this is the form of Wasudeva-Krsna most frequently 
represented in vatsnava art of Mathura dumng the Kusana penod (Chapter 18). From 
what the Gita says about the four-armed form of god, we may interpret that it is the 
humane aspect of a tnadic divinity. God’s threefold essential nature includes the higher 
transcendental (visvariipa) and imminent (eightfold) forms (Chapter 11.B), and lastly the 
apprehensible form on earth, This is the four-armed form of god which ought to be a 
source of comfort to Arjuna, otherwise he would not ask to see it in his frightened state. 
It is also, according to Arjuna, a peaceful form; on that account and because it comforts, 
the aspect may well be a protective aspect of god. But why does this aspect have four- 
arms, not some other number, or some other multiplied limb or organ? Are there specific 
symbolic values associated with “four” and multiple “arms” that are particularly suitable 
for the humane, protective, peaceful aspect of the cosmic creator on earth? 

Yes, there are. We are not without resources in attempting to understand the signifi- 
cance of both the number “four” and “arms.”*’ The Brahmanas contain much information 


* An important procedural point may already be introduced here. It will be seen that numerical symbol- 
ism and the symbolism of bodily parts and forms are derived from textual evidence which is not influenced 
by its connection with any one deity. Therefore it is a major theoretical proposition in this work, that 
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on the symbolism the ancients associated with certain numbers (Chapter 6). The Kausitaki 
Brahmana states in concluding a mythic account, “Up to four there are pairings, union.” 
The number “four” thus symbolizes “union” and “propagation,” “pairing” and “produc- 
tion.” In addition, “four” conveys “completeness” of the world on a honzontal plane. 
This symbolic meaning is derived from the notion that the four directions of the world, 
as a unit, represent “total space on earth.” Already in the Rig Veda the four quarters are 
synonymous with the whole world, and the earth is described as being “four pointed” 
(Chapter 2). Besides representing the quadrants, “four” is seen as a number which com- 
pletes a tmad. In this context “four” applies to vertical space. The notion that vertical 
space is tripartite is axiomatic from the earliest Vedic hymns onward. The three regions 
are earth, the atmosphere and the heavens. The idea that the tertiary division could be 
completed by a tetrad had also been recognized from the time of the Rig Veda, In the 
Rig Veda, the heavenly regions consist of the visible sky in the phenomenal world and 
a “highest sky” imperceivable to the world below. “Four” in sum relates mainly to vis- 
ible, phenomenal space, although invisible space may also be included in its symbolism. 
In particular “four” connotes that which is visible on the horizontal plane, apprehensible 
matter, and that which promotes human life and well-being, such as propagation etc. 
The symbolic language of “four” further symbolizes “that which is real,” “that which is 
grasped or verified by the senses,” in addition to the notion of divine majesty and actions 
undertaken for the benefit of mankind (Chapter 12). 

“Arms” are closely connected with notions of “lordship,” “sovereignty,” and “physical 
action.” In the Purusasiikta, for example, the ruling class is fashioned from the arms of 
Purusa (RV 10.90.12). Perhaps multiplicity of arms intensifies the concept of “earthly 
rulership” into the concept of “universal rulership.” It may also be noted that the at- 
tributes held by Wasudeva-Krsna bespeak of sovereignty. The discus is a weapon in battle; 
the conch is used in signaling in battle, and the mace is emblematic of rulership. The 
Mahabharata provides additional insight into the symbolism of “arms” that stems from 
proto-Samkhya ideologies. The Santi Parvan (12.298.10ff.) lists the eight productive material 
principles and the sixteen modifications, which according to proto-Samkhya thought ulti- 
mately account for the ansing of all existence. In this passage, two hands (hastau) are 
listed among the sixteen modifications and as one of the five organs of action. “Two 
hands” is likely to be a synecdoche for “two arms.” As such, if two arms are the conven- 
tional [that is, normal] organs of action, perhaps more than two signifies supra-normal 
limbs performing supra-normal action. Here are throughout, decodification rests upon 
the dynamics of the biological world view which intensifies notions attnbuted to human 
biology in order to explain divine structure and/or actions.” 

By now it will be recognized that the muirti of Vasudeva-Krsna (PI. 1.3) is composed 
of mutually supportive ideographs: “four” and “arms” and “conch,” “mace,” “discus,” 
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numerical symbols and the symbols of bodily parts and forms can be applied, like figures of speech, wherever 
the symbolic concepts are needed. E.g. Chapter XI.A, p. 130; XI.B, p. 147. 

“ Cf. Diana Eck, “The Dynamics of Indian Symbolism” in The Other Side of God, ed. by P.L. Berger, 
Garden City 1981, pp. 157-181. 
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“crown” all declare god’s sovereignty over the whole world on the honzontal and vertical 
planes. They remind that god is sovereign over all life which he has created. They an- 
nounce that god does not abandon his creation, but enters into the world to comfort the 
living. Assuming a visible manifestation, god shows himself alone or in conjunction with 
other divinities. His form is straight as a pillar pervading space, crowned, four-armed and 
gestunng to greet his devotee. It is a form that blends god’s awesome majesty with his 
humaneness and renders him as the approachable savior. 

Many a time in the course of writing this book I have questioned whether the threads 
need to stretch so long in order to establish the significance of the multiplicity convention 
in early Hindu art. The answer, like so many other things concerning the theme, was 
already present and waiting to be found: 


... Many threads connect the iconography of Hinduism with the oldest monument of 
Indian literature. To treat them adequately in detail would require a volume of consid- 
erable size.” 


** Macdonell, “Development of early Hindu Iconography,” p. 169. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE RIG VEDA DEFINES THE MULTIPLICITY CONVENTION 


“It has been suggested that Indian religious iconography was inspired 
by that of Ancient Greece; but the maternal for an iconography is 
already to be found in the Veda, even to the description of many- 
armed divinities.” 


Louis Renou, Religions of Ancient India 


Right from the beginning, the Veda knows and defines the multplicity convention. The 
Rig Veda, the most ancient and sacred text in the Vedic tradition contains approxi- 
mately seventy verses which associate multiple bodily parts and forms with the divine.' 
The multiplicity convention is used in a fundamentally consistent manner throughout the 
text; it begins in the oldest stratum and continues to have currency in the younger por- 
tions. Due to the consistency of application, a set of definitions is discernible, The defi- 
nitions are detailed, discreet and unexpectedly stable. The religious symbolism of the 
convention does not alter significantly in subsequent Vedas and ancient Hindu literature. 

In the Rig Veda, a deity associated with the act of creation, on a cosmic scale, is 
denoted with multiple bodily parts and forms. The type of deity so denoted may change 
within the text, but not the basic symbolism. Throughout, multplicity describes the struc- 
ture of a deity who creates, fashions, or projects forms.’ Three discreet definitions result 
from this general definition: 


Definition | — Muluple bodily parts and forms are associated with a deity who creates 
the phenomenal world. 


Tvastr exemplifies Definition 1. One of the older creator gods in the Rig Veda, Tvastr 
is a vivifier, a fashioner, one who gives life.’ In a dialogue between the primeval twins 
Yama and Yami (RV 10.10), Yami states in verse 5: “Already in the womb (garbha), the 
creator made us husband and wife, god Tvastr, the vivifier, the omniform”. The womb 
which contains the twins belongs to Tvastr, whose capacity to generate life-forms is 


' For a list of the verses and deities, see D.M. Srinivasan, “The Religious Significance of Multiple Bodily 
Parts to Denote the Divine: Finding from the Rig Veda", Anatsche Studien XXTX.2, 1975, Table 1, p. 179. 

? An exception is the use of muluple bodily parts to describe Rig Veda demons. Of these, Visvariipa is 
the most often mentioned; for passages pertaining to Visvariipa, from the Vedic through Puranic literature, 
see W. Kurfel, Die dretkipfige Gottheai, Bonn 1948, pp. 30-37. Visvariipa possesses three heads (instrsan- 10.8.8; 
10.99.6; see also 10.8.9), six eyes (sadaksa- 10.99.6) and seven rays (saptarasmi- 10.8.8). Wisvaripa’s demonic 
nature is related to his confining cows (10.8.8), not to his having this unusual number of multiple bodily 
parts. The Avesta also knows of the demonic serpent, Azi Dahaka, who has three mouths, three heads and 
six eYes. 

* Srinivasan “Findings from the Rig Weda", 143-147. 
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reiterated in AV 6.78.3: “Tvastr generated the wife, Tvastr [generated] thee as husband 
for her; let Tvastr make for you two a thousand life-times (dyus), a long life-time”.* These 
two verses give strong indication that Tvastr generates the life-forms that are in his womb- 
belly, as it were. Because he contains such forms within himself, Tvastr is called “Omni- 
form”, that is, “a deity who creates all the possible number of forms” (visvariipa) in RV 
3.55.19, as well as in RV 10.10.5 (supra).? 

A younger deity exemplifying Definition | is Visvakarman, the All-Maker. As his name 
indicates, Wisvakarman represents creative energy thinly disguised as a personal god. 
Visvakarman also has a fruitful womb, as it were. Visvakarman has within himself the 
womb containing all creatures as well as all other phenomenal forms awaiting creation. 
It is the god’s womb which in RV 10.82.5 is beyond all creation, being prior to every- 
thing. Because his womb contains all creations, he knows all creations (RV 10.82.3). 
Being filled with the raw material of creation, he is described in 10.81.3, as having eyes, 
mouths, arms, feet on all sides. In the context of the Vedic sacrifice, Visvakarman 
brings forth the contents of his belly; he offers himself, his body, as the first sacrificial 
offering. 

Both Tvastr and Visvakarman are male cosmic creators attnbuted a womb chamber 
(garbha) which contains the forms they will emit. Embedded in Definition | 1s the belief 
that cosmic creation is an intensification of human parturition: from the beginning, the 
male god generates the form or forms that are inside of his womb-chamber. 


Definition 2 — Multiple bodily parts and forms are associated with a deity who repre- 
sents the raw matenal out of which the phenomenal world is created. 


An androgynous® Asura Bull expresses Definition 2 in the older sections of the Rig Veda. 
RV 3.38.4 postulates a primordial Asura Bull, by the name of Visvaripa (“Omniform”). 
His name indicates that he is capable of creating all forms. But in the actual process of 
creation, which is a process of emission, others bring forth his forms. The Asura Bull is 
passive. Other gods possessing mdya’ (the mayi-) acting as if they were constructing, bring 
out, or as verse 7 says “measure out”, each form located in the Asura Bull. The Asura 
Bull, Visvariipa, is a self-seminating first principle filled with the total number of life- 
forms; however others need to bring them out. 

Purusa, the Cosmic Male, represents the raw material out of which the universe is 
shaped in the Purusasikta, RV 10.90, a late hymn. Thus Purusa expresses Definition 2 


* W.D. Whitney, Athana-veda Samfuta in HOS VII, Cambridge, 1905 p. 340, masta jayam ajanayal mastdsyar 
tam patim/ teastd sahasram ayiing dingham dyuk krnotu vém. In this hymn for matrimonial happiness, v. 3 seems 
to say that the couple “was made for each other”. 

> RV 3.55.19 ab: God Tvastr, the vivier (being) omniform, has fostered creatures and has abundantly 
created (them), devas wasld savitd visvariijpah puposa prajak purudha jqjana. RV 10.10.5 ab: garbhe mu naw jana 
dampafi kar devas was{d savild wsvariipah. 

° Verses giving details are in Snnivasan, “Finding from the Rig Veda", 148. 

"In the Rig Veda, maya signifies a cosmic power enabling those deines bene special insights and knowl- 
edge to create the truly wondrous. The connotations expressed by mad in the Veda are “power, wisdom, 
subtle device” and the term mdayd- has been roughly defined as follows by Gonda: “incomprehensible insight, 
wisdom, judgement and power enabling its possessor to create something or to do something, ascnbed to 


mighty beings”; sce J. Gonda, Four Studies in the Language of the Veda, The Hague, 1959, p. 126. 
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in a younger section of the Rig Veda. The opening verse of the hymn which descnbes 
Purusa with all possible bodily parts is, in effect, descnbing the structure of the Cosmic 
Male from whom the whole universe, category by category, is generated, 10.90.1 states 
that Purusa has a thousand® heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. The meaning is 
that Purusa is omniform. Like the ancient Asura Bull Visvaripa, Purusa’s omniform nature 
is also understood to be androgynous (cf. 10.90.5 ab). The idea is that an omniform, 
androgynous Male represents the raw matemal of the universe: “Purusa alone is all this 
universe, what has been and what 1s to become” (10.90.2). Purusa too is the passive 
substance from which others generate forms. Again, owing to the late character of the 
hymn, the creation of forms is the product of the nitual. Purusa is the sacrificial vicum 
(vss. 7, 11), whom the gods use as the oblation (see 10.90.6) when they perform the 
sacrifice. The process by which the forms come out of Purusa continues to be the emis- 
sion process; the emitted forms are declined in the ablative (e.g. see vss. 5:12-14), indi- 
cative that they originate from Purusa. 


Definition 3 — Multiple bodily parts and forms are associated with a deity who creates, 
projects, emanates forms from its numen into the phenomenal world. It 
is by these forms that the deity 1s apprehended in externality. 


Definition 3 concerns the ability of the invisible god to cause the appearance of his own 
visible form(s) on earth. Indra, in RV 3.53.8, has this ability; he is in the habit of becom- 
ing every riipa, in effecting mayds around his own body.’ Maa here seems to apply to 
Indra’s special ability to create riipa-s. A riipa is “‘a concrete, outer form” and may be 
used to mean “manifestation”. Verse 6.47.18c again refers to this special ability of Indra, 
stating that the characteristic of Indra — to be pururiipa, or multiform — is due to his 
mayas.'° From these two verses it may be inferred that maya (the incomprehensible power 
of Indra), enables the god to assume forms in the phenomenal world. 

Wherefrom do divine manifestations originate and how do they arrive on earth? Verses 
to Soma provide some answers. The god Soma is located above the vault of heaven 
(ndka), in a region apart from the visible world. We may say that the god resides in a 
transcendental sphere.'' From this sphere and again by means of maa, Soma projects 


* “A thousand” (sahasra-), followed by a term for some bodily part or form constructs an expression which 
may define the structure of a creator god or an all-inclusive divine power of the numinous, Sahasra in these 
expressions is not to be taken as the actual number but as expressing the idea “total number”, “all number” 
of the bodily parts or forms. See Srinivasan, “Findings from the Rig Veda”, 152 and fn. 51. But note that 
I no longer associate the idea of “limitless” with sahasra, believing now that a ‘limitation } is set by the ultimate 
number. For example, Agni is “thousand-eyed (RV 1.79.12 sahasraksa), meaning that he has total vision. 
Since all-seeing is equated with all-knowing, sahasrdksa, in effect ascnbes omniscience to Agni. Agni’s thou- 
sand horns (RV 5.1.8) may be a metaphorical reference to his being composed of all the possible number 
of flames. 

* 8 ab: mipam-ripam maghavd bobhaviti mayah krnvdnas tanvam pan scam. Renou’s definition of mayd (“la faculté 
de construire des formes”, L. Renou et J. Filliozat, £’/nde Clasngue [Paris] 1947, p. 317) is very suitable here. 

" 6.47.18: egies -ripam prahriipo babhiva tad asya riipam pratcaksandya/ tndro mayabhih pururiipa iyate yukta hy 
fala das 

| For details on this sphere and Soma's transposition from one sphere to another, see Srinivasan, “Find- 
ing from the Rig Veda", 154, 176-177. 
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forms (ripa-s) of himself into the phenomenal world. That is, he projects forms below the 
ndka. The riipas of Soma are the soma juices. So, the soma juices used in the Vedic soma 
rituals are, in fact, manifestations of the god on high. Each rapa (? droplet) is believed to 
be the location of the god’s divine power (dhaman).'* God Soma is visvariipa (cf. RV 6.41.3) 
and has visva rijpa (RV 9.85.12), which he can project into externality. Definition 3, the 
example of Soma shows, describes a deity in an invisible region who is able to emit 
forms from its essence into the visible world. On that account, the transcendental deity 
is associated with multiple bodily parts and forms. 


These definitions share a common outlook on the nature of the creative process. Crea- 
tion of forms results from pushing out already existant forms that are within the creator. 
The forms that fill the phenomenal world are not, in this view, created from scratch. 
They are forms that have already assumed shape in a pre-existent stage. In that stage, 
they but await expulsion. Birth of phenomenal forms is here analogous to birth through 
labour, and this image of creation closely relates to the use of divine multiplicity of bodily 
parts and forms in the Rig Veda. 

This outlook maintains that the creator creates the universe by emitting all forms which 
lie dormant in his belly. The manifold forms comprise all dichotomies experienced in 
human existence. Infinitely various, these forms come into being at the time the fullness 
of the creator begins to unfold. Being thus filled with the forms of the phenomenal world 
until parturition, the creator god is with multiple bodily parts and forms much the same 
way as a mother is with child. The creator god may be active or passive in the process 
of emission. In the latter case, the creator equates with the manifold raw material requir- 
ing the exertion of others to bring it out. Whether active or passive, multiple bodily parts 
and forms describe the structure of the god involved in the process of creation by emis- 
sion. Divine parturition lies at the heart of Definitions | and 2. Definitions | and 2 
provide an answer to “how visible, mortal forms were created in the world”. Definition 3 
answers “how visible, immortal forms were created in the world”. Here the subject of 
creation is the forms which divinity projects to make itself known in the phenomenal 
world. The belief should have been that divinity can show itself by its own will in the 
physical world. Again by the process of emission, the numinous projects from itself forms 
that are the visible locations of its particular divine powers. 

The three definitions can explain the significance of the multiplicity convention asso- 
ciated with all the Rig Vedic divinities. Of these, I shall discuss four in detail. It is 
important to understand references to the multform structure of Rudra, the Vedic fore- 
runner of the god Siva, since the latter’s icons are associated with the multiplicity con- 
vention from the start. For the same reason, conceptualizations pertaining to Visnu’s 
ability to project forms are examined next. Descriptions of the multiple bodily parts and 
forms of Agni and Brhaspat reveal useful information on numbers relating to multiple 
bodily parts that reoccur in the later iconography. Verses to Agni give insight into the 

'? See J. Gonda, The Meaning of the Sansknt term Dhdman- in Verhandelingen der Koninklgke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wietenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, n.s. Vol. 73.2, 1967, pp. 20-21. 
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symbolism of “three” and “four”, and those to Brhaspati comment decisively on the 
number “seven”. References to the multiple bodily parts and forms of Rudra, Visnu 
and Agni illustrate Definition 3; possibly this is also true of Brhaspati, but the case 1s 
less clear. 

From a passage in the Family Books (RV 2.33.9), the oldest section of the Rig Veda, 
it is learned that Rudra has multiple outer forms (pururipa): “With steadfast limbs, 
multiformed { pururijpa), possessed of marvellous and impressive power (ugra), the tawny 
(god) adorned himself with brilliant gold.'? From the master (i#ana) of this world of many 
(forms),'* from Rudra, the asura- power never leaves.” The significance of pururiipa in this 
verse is based on the occurrence of the same term in the verse to Indra, cited above as 
an illustration of Definition 3. The verse to Indra, RV 6.47.18, is also from the Family 
Books, so we may be quite sure that the basis for the companison is valid. Here, Rudra’s 
epithet pururiipa indicates that the god has multiple outer forms which may be considered 
the god’s manifestations. Ura refers to Rudra’s creative energy needed to create riipa-s, 
including his own. In other words, Rudra’s multiformed nature is another illustration of 
Definition 3. Ugra is etymologically related to the neuter noun gas, defined as “vital 
energy; special vital power and creative energy ...”; ugra is charged with similar mean- 
ings.'? Indeed the words ugra/ojas and maya (already noted in contexts where it means 
“creative cosmic power’), seem to overlap in areas of meaning. All convey the idea of a 
formidable creative energy.'® 

It is very significant that Rudra is called isdna in a verse proclaiming the god’s ability 
to create manifestations of himself. [sana designates one who has power and might. Used 
here with the genitive, it means that Rudra stands in relation to the world as “one who 
has power over it, one who is in possession of it”.'’ Rudra, as isdna of this world, has 
dominion over the world. That is why he is called “Father of the World” in RV 6.49.10. 
The designation isana- follows Rudra throughout Vedic literature and ultimately desig- 
nates the fifth and most important head of the sawa Paficamukha Linga. In the Brahmana 
accounts of the eight different forms of Rudra, designated by eight different names (see 
SB 6.1.3.17 and Kausitaki Brahmana 6.1-9), Isana already occurs as one of his names." 
When the Svetasvatara Upanisad characterizes Rudra-Siva as the lord who is the sover- 
eign and ruler of immortality, the name used in this context is [sana (see 3.12; 3.15); the 
same name appears in the Mahanarayana Upanisad as the fifth and last name in a series 
of “mukha” names.'? [sana continues to designate the fifth and central mukha of a 


' For “gold” meaning “immortality” note SB 12.5.2.7; 13.4.1.7 etc.; see J. Eggeling, The Satapatha-Brakmana, 
in SBE 44, Oxford, 1900, p. 537. 

' The insertion follows the suggestion of Renou in EVP 15, 1966, 159. 

'S On ugra see J. Gonda, Ancient-Indian gas, Latin dugos and the Indo-European nouns in -es-/-os, Utrecht, 
1952, p. 46. See also J. Gonda, Some Observations on the Relahons between “Gods” and “Powers” in the Veda a propos 
of the phrase sunuh sahasah, 's-~Gravenhage, 1957, p. 19. 

'® Cf. Gonda, Language, pp. 126 and 141. 

'" [Sana is a participle from vis (“to possess, to be master of”); it can be used with the genitive in the sense 
of “being possessed” (cf. 1.73.9). 

'® See Chapter 7, p. 76. 

" Cf. Chapter 17, p. 234, Chapter 10, p. 119. 
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Paficamukha Linga in the Puranic and Agamic literature. The theological significance of 
a Paficamukha Linga, it will be seen, is that it represents the progressive unfolding of the 
godhead towards full manifestation. [sana, by virtue of its fifth, or central, position, sym- 
bolizes the superior or highest form of all.” The appropriateness of the name “Isana” for 
god’s highest manifestation is already forecast in the way it is used in RV 2.33.9. 

Though Rudra is a minor god in the Rig Veda, he functions in a special way: he 
possesses the power to create and project phenomenal forms. This power and his capac- 
ity to be multiformed announce the beginning of Rudra’s climb to eminence which will 
climax with Hinduistic Siva. The predominantly coherent, internal development from 
Vedic Rudra to Hindu Siva can be traced because, in the main, Rudra stems from 
within the Vedic tradition and not from outside of it. Proof of this proposition is set forth 
in Chapters 5, 13 and 17. To encapsule what is forthcoming, note that Rudra is invoked 
to assist in the fight against the dasyus in the Rig Veda. Dasyus appear to be human 
beings who are of a different race and a different religion than the Aryans.”! It is hard 
to imagine that Vedic priests would, in such a context, raise invocations to an outsider 
of their tradition. Arguably, the Rig Veda does not portray the complete spectrum of 
beliefs associated with Rudra. Yet, a verse as rich linguistically and conceptually in Indo- 
Aryan features as RV 2.33.9 launches the view that Rudra is less antithetically alien to 
Vedism than had previously been granted,” and, his multiformed nature is but one confir- 
mation of this view. 


There are no explicit references to Visnu’s multiple bodily parts or forms in the Rig 
Veda. From the term dhdman, applied to Visnu, his ability to project forms into the world 
may be surmised. In RV 3.55.10 Visnu is honoured thus: “Visnu protects (as) a herds- 
man the highest sphere, exhibiting the dear immortal locations of his divine power (dhaman).”* 
Agni knows all these creations. Great is the unique asura- nature [lit. asura- ship] of the 
god”. Dhdman signifies the manifest locations of the divine power of the numinous. The 
term presupposes that the numinous transposes its power from some transcendental region 
to a phenomenal region. It is the forms which the numen wills to create that become its 
dhdman. Thus, when in 3.55.10b Visnu is said to exhibit his divine dhdman, it must be 
concluded that what Visnu is exhibiting are forms which are the external locations of his 
divine power. Verses to Soma show that such forms are created by the emission process. 
Soma uses the power of mdyd to project forms (rijpa) which are the location of his divine 
power, or dhaman.** 


™ Consult also the language of “five” in Chapter 12. 

"See Wash Edward Hale, Asura- in Early Vedic Religion, Delhi, 1986, pp. 150; 153; 154. 

“This verse's reference to Rudra’s asuwa- power is another important Indo-Aryan attribute of the god. 
See Srinivasan, “Findings from the Rig Veda", 164; 145-146. 

" So also Gonda, Dhdman-, p. 43. The term dhaman- is of additional interest since its use in the Bhagavad 
Gita (t 200 B.C.), indicates that its meaning continues to relate to the “place of the God's presence” (Bh.G. 
8.21; 15.6), see Gonda, Dadman- p. 81. 

™ See above and Srinivasan, “Findings from the Rig Veda", 154. In addition, the term dhdman- implies 


“emission” as the process for manifestation. See Gonda, Dhaman- p. 19. 
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Very little can be said with certainty about the nature of Visnu’s projected forms. 
Recent studies consider the god as representing spacial expansiveness, indicative of 
the idea of universal penetration and pervasiveness, especially as it relates to a central 
cosmic axis.” Such godly power would lead to the conjecture that Visnu’s projected 
forms correlate with an axis mundi penetrating the three regions of the world and sus- 
taining all life therein. 

Agni, possessing mdyd just like Indra, Soma and others, uses his power to emit forms 
into externality. Agni, a complex god in Vedic mythology, has several distinctly different 
forms wherein his powers are located. Agni is in both domestic and ritual “fire”, 
in “lightning”, and, in “the sun”. These forms of Agni make reference to his multiple 
bodily parts. 

Since Agni transposes himself into sun, lightning and fire, and as fire becomes visible 
in each of the three Vedic sacrificial fires, we may expect three bodily parts to occur in 
Agni’s imagery. Indeed, “three” is associated with Agni’s visible manifestations which in 
themselves may carry broader implications of divine omnipresence.” The three bodies of 
light in RV 10.107.6 refer to Agni’s three visible forms: fire, lightning, sun.*’ RV 3.20.2 
also mentions the “three bodies” of Agni in addition to his “three powers”, “three abodes”, 
“three tongues”. Play on the number “three” symbolic of cosmic totality and complete- 
ness,” predominates in this verse having Agni’s pervasiveness as its theme. “Three bodies” 
should again symbolize Agni’s three manifestations, each of which is located in one of 
the three regions of the visible world. These regions may constitute Agni’s “three abodes”, 
or possibly, there is an allusion here to Agni’s abodes in the highest heaven, the lower 
heavens and the earth. Since Agni’s “tongue” is a metaphorical equivalent for his “flame” 
(cf. RV 2.1.13; 3.6.2), “three tongues” should represent the fires in each of the three 
sacrificial altars’ (in the Brahmanas the altars are symbolic of the three worlds and the 
fires in the altars come to symbolize cosmic pervasiveness). The “three powers” may refer 
to Agni’s threefold nature (i.e. knowledge, fire, vinle strength). 

“Four” is a number associated with both mtual and spacial completeness in Indian 
religious thought.” The capacity of fire to fill out into all the spacial direcuons may be 
symbolized by Agni’s four bodily parts. Thus, in RV 5.48.5 where Agni with four faces 
advances himself with his tongue, “four-faces” (caturanika-) connotes “facing in the four 
cardinal directions”; the description considers the god as flaming fire extending into all 
directions on earth (cf. RV 2.3.1). In the same sense, Agni is said to be facing every- 


3 J. Gonda, Visnuism and Swaism, London, 1970, p. 10. Cf. F.BJ. Kuiper, “The Three Strides of Visnu”, 
Indologwal Studies in honor of W. Norman Brown, ed. E. Bender, New Haven, 1962, pp. 144-145. 

© An excellent treatment of Agni’s triple nature and the resultant multiplicity descriptions is found in 
A. Bergaigne, La Religion Védigue 1, Paris, 1878, pp. 11ff. 

*! So states Sadyana; sec Srinivasan, “Findings from the Rig Veda", 161. 

™ For “three” in ancient Indian cosmography, see W. Kirfel, Di Aosmographie der Inder, Bonn and Leipzig, 
1920, pp. 14, 17, 40-43. On “three”, see Chapter 12. 

* Note that in RV 1.146.1, the three ritual fires may be referred to as Agni's “three heads” and the seven 
reins or rays may be the flames. 

* J. Gonda, The Savayayrias in Verhandelingen der Koninklnke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde 
n.s. Vol. 71.2, 1965 pp. 54, 60, 1399, 349. 
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where and to pervade in all directions (wam Ai visvatomukha visvatah panibhir ast 1.97.6). In 
RV 10.92.11, the term caturanga, “four-limbed”, is used as an epithet of Agni Narasamsa, 
naming him after his capacity to fill out, as fire, into the four directions. Agni, as ritual 
fire, is called “four-eyed” (caturaksa RV 1.31.13); seeing in the four directions is concep- 
tually allied to the all-seeing/all-knowing flames. 


A bodily part of the priestly god Brhaspati is associated with “seven”, indicating thereby 
that from the earliest stratum of the Vedic religion, “seven” is a ritual number.”! 
Brhaspati presides over brahman an esoteric power activated and made manifest through 
the sacred word (i.e. the Vedic formula). Brahman is set into operation in the ritual, pre- 
sided over by seven officiating priests.** These seven praisers recite in unison the sacred 
word (vdc, see RV 10.71.3, where sacred speech is personified); in this way they evoke 
the brahman power. These seven praisers with their seven chanting mouths (cf. RV 9.111.1 
saplasyeblar rkvabhih) could thus be mystically designated as the loci of Brhaspati’s brahman 
power on earth. A correspondence between Brhaspati and these priests is illustrated in 
two passages (RV 4.50.4; 4.51.4) which speak of “seven-mouthed” (sapfasya-) Brhaspau.”* 


The Rig Veda attnbutes multiple bodily parts and forms to a divinity possessing the 
supra-normal power to create phenomenal forms. Creation here is the act of bringing 
forth, particulanzing, if you will, substance believed already to “have form”. It is this 
potentiality to engender forms already contained within the creator that appear to endow 
him with multuple bodily parts and forms. In other words, the multiplicity convention 
defines the structure of the cosmic creator. 

The ongin of divine muluplicity stems from within the Indo-Aryan culture. It does not 
seem possible that a convention exhibiting enough internal consistency so as to permit 
three subtle and discreet definitions could come into the Rig Veda from a non-Vedic 
source. Moreover, from the outset, the multiplicity convention is woven into a senes of 
Rig Vedic beliefs which continue, and, in instances, survive in the art. For example, 
beliefs that creation is by emission, that a male divinity has a fertule womb-chamber, that 
an androgynous nature characterizes the creator, that a creator can emanate forms which 
transpose his powers from one plane to another, these are beliefs present in such artistic 
expressions as a Mukhalinga (see Chapters 14 and 17), Yaksas (see Chapter 15), Siva 
Ardhanari (see Chapters 5 and 19) and Visnu Caturvyiha, respectively. Also certain 
numbers which multiply divine bodily parts and forms in the Rig Veda, numbers like 
“three”, and “four” are among a select set of numbers used to multiply bodily parts in 
Hindu icons (see Chapter 12). The fact that the multiplicity convention works well within 
the Vedic world view must be seen as another indication of its Indo-Aryan ongin. 


*' For other associations with “seven” see Gonda, The Savayayfias, p. 139. 

* Cf. L. Renou, Religions of Ancient India, London, 1953, pp. 32-33. 

"L. Renou (EVP 15, 1966, 64) and A. Hillebrandt (Lieder des Reveda, Leipzig, 1931, p. 60) make the 
correspondence between the 7 hotrs and Brhaspat. On the number “7” in the Veda, see A. Bergaigne, Fel. 
Fédigue Il, Paris, 1883; pp. 143ff, esp. p. 148. 
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The ultimate proof however of the Vedic origin of the multiplicity convention lies in 
its undeniable association with the pmme concerns of Vedic man. These are to gain 
knowledge (veda) into the origins of the cosmos, and to establish correspondences between 
the seen and unseen. For Vedic man, the world he lived in was replete with forms 
containing the powers of transcendental deities. For him to achieve stability and well- 
being, these forms had only to be recognized and the powers properly located. Mastery 
over the unseen was the pnze. A search for knowledge into ongins and correspondences 
led Vedic man to inquire into the structure of gods, some of whom had a structure 
composed of muluple bodily parts and forms. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ATHARVA VEDA SUSTAINS AND EXPANDS THE DEFINITIONS 


The three Rig Vedic definitions pertaining to the multiplicity convention are found in 
the Atharva Veda (AV). It is true that about one seventh of the AV consists of passages 
that are parallel with the RV. However the AV Samhita often amplifies or expands upon 
the RV passages.’ This amplificauton gains in importance since the AV, though younger 
in compilation than the RV, contains themes that are older than it. 

On the theme of cosmogony so closely intertwined with divine multiplicity, the AV not 
only expands upon speculative thoughts in the RV, but it invents a variety of creative 
Powers and details concerning their omnipotent quality, their creative ability, the rela- 
tionship between the Power and the empirical world and the possibility of gaining knowl- 
edge of the Power. These inventions surpass in originality and speculative complexity the 
Rig Vedic cosmogonic notions.’ The degree of complexity approximates the speculations? 
of the Yajur Veda Samhitas and the main Brahmanas.* Indeed, the level of cosmogonic 
speculation in the hymns of the AV may best be described as pre-Upanisadic, and as 
such, lead into the ferment of thought represented by the oldest of these philosophic 
texts. This is because in India, the beginnings of philosophy develop directly out of ad- 
vances made in cosmogonic speculations.° 

In all, around fifty-five multiplicity references are noted in the Saunakiya recension of 
the Atharva Veda (hereafter AVS). About two-thirds of these passages deal with cosmog- 
onic or cosmographic themes; the rest attribute multiplicity to non-anthropomorphic 
entities.” Due to a high degree of correlation between the significance of the divine 
multiplicity references in the AV and the RV, and due to the chronological span of the 
AV, this text places upon the doorstep of the Upanisadic period the Rig Vedic defini- 
tions together with their amplifications. 


' Much of this chapter appeared as a paper enutled “The Religious Significance of Divine Muluple Bodily 
Parts in the Atharva Veda", Numen, Vol. XXV, Fasc. 3, 1979, 193-225. I wish to thank the publisher for 
permission to reprint portions of this paper. 

Cf. L. Renou, “Etudes Vediques”, Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, N.S. Tome IV, No. 1, 1955, 38- 
39; Jan Gonda, Vedic Literature, Vol. 1, fasc. | in A History of Indian Literature, Wiesbaden, 1975, p. 295. 

* F. Edgerton, “The Philosophic Matenals in the Atharva Veda", in Studies in Honor of Maunce Bloomfield, 
New Haven, 1920, p. 123. 

* Gonda, Vedw Literature, p. 275. Cf. M. Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda, in Gnindnss der Indo-Anschen Philologu 
und Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1899, pp. 1-5. 

* F. Edgerton, The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, Cambridge, 1965; see Introduction. W. Norman Brown, 
Man in the Lnwverse, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1966, pp. 16-42. 

* As is well known, there are two extant recensions of the Atharva Veda Samhita. There is the AVS and 
the Atharva Veda Paippalada (hereafter AVP). Regarding the methodology employed to find these references 
see my “Mulnple Bodily Parts in the Atharva Veda", 195 and fn. 13. See Table I, 225, for the List of 
Passages. In the main, the multiplicity convention attributes to the non-anthropomorphic entity a meaning 
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Cosmic parturition continues as a creation theory in the AV. The AV demonstrates 
well the analogy between the human and cosmic process of conception. AVS 14.2 is a 
hymn describing nuptial ceremonies. Verse 32 is used in Kausika Sitra 79.6’ when a 
bride enters the nupual bed; the verse appears to be a blessing upon the bnde for abun- 
dant offspring. She is described as being “all-formed (vtsvariipa) with greatness, mch in 
future offspring” and instructed to unite with her husband to produce the desired prog- 
eny. Evidently the female is visvariifa because the forms of future offspring are thought to 
be already within her. An explanation of how the forms get inside the female’s womb 1s 
given in verse 5 of AVS 5.25, a hymn for successful conception;® herein it is indicated 
that the great Fashioner or Carpenter, Tvastr, fashions (vpzs, also “to hew out” or “to 
carve”) the forms (ripa-) within the womb. Tvastr is suited for this deed since on a 
cosmic level he engages in a similar activity: he fashions (Vpis AVS 5.12.9) with forms 
heaven and earth and all beings (bhwandni viva). AVS 18.1.5 (= RV 10.10.5), elaborates 
further saying that Tvastr is himself visvariipa- and that he, the vivifier, contains in his 
own womb male and female forms. The implication 1s that these forms are emitted into 
externality by the god. AVS 6.78 (occurring in AVP 19.16), a hymn employed by Kaus. 
S. (78.10, 14), in marriage ceremonies also emphasizes Tvastr’s ability to emit forms. 
Verse 3 says that Tvastr “generated” (vjan) the wife as well as the man destined to be her 
husband. These notions relate closely to those on human conception. On the cosmic 
plane, Tvastr is visvariipa~ because his womb contains all phenomenal forms; on the hu- 
man plane, the bride is called visvaripa- for an analogous reason. Cosmogony continues 
to be viewed as an intensification of human partuntion; the AV inhents this view from 
the RV, together with the associated usage of vtivariipa. 

The AV’s familianty with the notion that creation can be caused by a passive, omniform 
deity (Definition 2), is demonstrated by AVS 9.4 (AVP 16.24-26). The hymn refers to a 
Cosmic Bull who is there in the beginning (vs. 2). Then only he and the Waters existed, 
or as pada 2a says, in referring to the primeval Bull: “He ... in the beginning became 
the counterpart ( pratima) of the Waters”. These Waters are the fertilizing Cosmic Waters, 
and in being their “counterpart”, the Bull is likewise established as a pnmordial feruliz- 
ing force. In this capacity he is visvariipa (vs. 22). The significance of the epithet is reaffirmed 
in the first verse of the hymn where the Bull is described as an “impetuous Bull, full of 
milk and bearing all forms in his bellies” (pl.).? Thus the Cosmic Bull, much like the 
mythic Asura Bull in the RV, carries all forms of phenomenal reality in his several bellies 
(vaksand-) which may be likened to female breasts or wombs. Several seemingly contradic- 
tory features are here ascribed to the Cosmic Bull; in being both impetuous and pos- 


related to that which this convention has when modifying a deity. Analyses of passages mentioning non- 
anthropomorphic entities is on 220-223. 

’ The Kausika-Sitra, the most valuable accessory text of the AV, joins the AVS recension and deals with 
material usually considered in the Grhya-Siitras. The Kaus. S. is frequently an excellent indicator of the 
ritual application of Saunakiya verses as mantras and rites are closely correlated (Gonda, Vedic Literature, 
p. 278), 

® Kaus. $, 35.5 quotes the hymn in a ceremony for conception of a male | pumsavana). 

9 Vs, lab. sdhasrds tesa psabhdh payasvan vised riipani vaksandsu bibhrat. 
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sessed of milk and womb-like bellies, he is associated with both masculine and feminine 
attributes. Verse 3ab continues the bi-sexual imagery: “a male [yet] pregnant, strong, 
rich in milk the Bull carries a vessel of wealth”. The Cosmic Bull, again like the Asura 
Bull, is conceived as an androgynous being, carrying in his wombs all phenomenal forms 
which the poet calls his “vessel of wealth”. The striking image of a male pregnant with 
the forms of the world continues. 

The Cosmic Bull who is pregnant with phenomenality ts offered by the gods in 
the first sacrifice. At that time, all the gods came together and divided the Bull into 
portions (see vs. 15). The outcome of the pnmordial sacrifice is the creation of the world, 
though this is to be inferred for it is not directly stated. The inference is based on the 
close similarity between the nature and function of the RV Asura Bull and the AV 
Cosmic Bull."° 


The AV hymns to Skambha (AV 10.7, 8) illustrate farmiianty with the concepts associ- 
ated with Definition 1. However, these hymns expand the notions in Definition | and 
anticipate Upanisadic thought. 

Skambha (lit. “prop, support, pillar”) is the fulcrum at the center of the universe. As 
such, Skambha symbolizes the axis mundi, the pillar which links as well as supports 
heaven and earth (cf. 10.7.35; 10.8.2).'' Skambha also maintains the atmosphere and the 
six directions; indeed the pillar has entered the whole of creation (bhuvana-). Praised thus 
in AV 10.7 and 8, Skambha epitomizes new concepts which express more abstractly than 
do Rig Vedic demiurges the supreme power onginating and sustaining the cosmos. AV 
10.7.22 summarizes well Skambha’s comprehensive power; the verse implies that the totality 
of existence (all divinity, all time, all space) is within the cosmic pillar. These mystic 
beliefs prefigure Upanisadic themes, as do Skambha’s identification with bradkman (10.7.17; 
32-34; 36) and dtman (10.8.44). Indeed, the primary intent of these hymns may well have 
been their speculative thrust; with verses often resembling the brakmodya style, hymns 10.7 
and 8 scarcely served any ritual use whatsoever. 

For all the abstract tendencies, Skambha still retains traces of anthropomorphism. 
Ascribed two hands, two feet, a voice, ear and eye (10.7.39), a head (10.7.18), mouth 
(10.7.19, 33), tongue (10.7.19), and veins (10.7.16) etc., Skambha assuredly has the traits 
of a person viewed as the chief stabilizing force of the cosmos. 

Skambha 1s also a generating force; the hymns make quite clear that all of existence 
has been emitted from the body of Skambha. AV 10.7 begins with a set of mddles, each 
one asking im which of Skambha’s limbs a particular element of the world resides (e.g. vss. 
|, 3, 13), or from which limb arose a particular aspect of phenomenality (vss. 2, 20). The 


'" Note also that in the Rig Veda, the Asura Bull represents a more ancient image of pnmeval matter, 
while Purusa the Cosmic Male of RV 10.90 represents the younger version. The latter retains certain essen- 
tal features found in the older. It is thus particularly interesting to observe with Renou (EVP II, 94) that the 
AV Cosmic Bull, in being “dismembered” (cf. AVS 9.4.12-16) as well as “assembled” (9.4.8) is reminiscent 
of Purusa in the Purusasikta. 

'' See Chapter 2, p. 30 on the possible RV correlation between the axis mundi and Visnu. 
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answers to these questions show that within Skambha’s body reside all the elements prior 
to their creation upon earth. To isolate one such sequence: 


vs. 2 
From which limb of his does fire blaze? 
From which limb does Matansvan (wind) blow? 
From which limb does the moon measure out? 
Measuring out a limb of the great Skambha? 
vs. 3 
In which limb of his does the earth abide? 
In which limb does the atmosphere abide? 
In which limb abides the sky, put in place? 
In which limb does the higher heaven abide? 


In whom the earth, the atmosphere, in whom the sky is set, 
Where fire, moon, sun, wind stand fixed 
Declare that Skambha: just who indeed is he? 


Of whom the earth is the measure, and the atmosphere his belly 
Who made the sky from his head — to that best brahman, adoration! 


Whose eye is the sun and the moon, forever new 
Who made the fire from his mouth — to that best brahman, adoration! 


Whose breathing in and breathing out is the wind; whose eye became the Angirases 
Who made the cardinal points from his wisdom — to that best brahman, adoration! 


Like ancient Tvastr, Skambha is a cosmic power containing the diversity of phenomenality. 
AV 10.8.2cd says this well: “In Skambha [dwells] this whole universe, possessed of self 
(atmanvat) — What breathes and blinks the eye”.'* And like that ancient god, Skambha 
is also called visvaripa. Skambha receives the epithet “Omniform” in 10.7.8; this verse 
indicates that phenomenality resulted when it was emitted from Visvaripa by means of 
an agent called Prajapau. 

Prajapati, who is to become the major demiurge of the entire Brahmana period, ap- 
pears already in the late Rig Vedic hymns as a protector and creator of living things (e.g. 
RV 10.121). The AV continues to elaborate on Prajapati’s creative force. AV 7.19.1 says 
that he generates (Vjan) creatures, and AV 7.80.3 (= RV 10.121.10 with variants) names 
the god as the one who gave birth (Vjan) to all forms (vied ripant, RV 10.121.10: vssva 
jatani) he enclosed. It is thus entirely in keeping with Prajapau’s function that he is, in 
the Skambha hymns, the agent who unfolds matter. 

Prajapat: however did not create himself. Skambha did. And as AV 10.7.28 intimates, 
it is erroneous to think otherwise. “Men [think they] know the Golden Germ (Airanyagarbha) 


? RC. Zaehner, Hindu Scnptures, London, New York, 1966, p. 23. 
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as the unutterable supreme; [But it is) Skambha who in the beginning emitted it, the 
gold within the world”. That is, Skambha emitted Prajapau, who unul the ume of “birth” 
was nurtured in his womb (cf. AV 10.8.13a). Clearly the imagery of cosmic partuntion 
continues to be closely adhered to. It 1s equally clear that this symbolism conveys a new 
speculative position. The position understands that the personal creator ts not the supreme 
creative force. This role is reserved for the primordial creator, who 1s visvariipa, the source 
and sustaining force of all diverse life on earth (cf. AV 10.8.11).'* Skambha is second to 
none. Indeed, the progenitor, Prajapati, is but a fraction of the cosmic mass. AV 10.7.26 
says it mythically, yet succinctly: ““When Skambha, generating, evolved the Ancient One'* 
then men knew by analogy the one limb of Skambha to be the Ancient One”. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that Skambha ts the first creator who gives birth to 
the second, who in turn takes over the creation process. This way of conceptualizing the 
supreme creative force is not found in the RV. It is a schema to develop importantly in 
the Upanisads,'’? the Mahabharata'’® and the Puranas.'’ It is the ancestor to the well- 
known vaisnava cosmogonic image of the demiurge Brahma rising out of the navel'® of 
Narayana (Visnu-Anantasayana). 


Rohita, presumably omniform (visvariipa), generates both phenomenal forms and manifes- 
tations of himself, illustraung thereby Definitions | and 3 in the AV. Rohita refers to 
“the red” (ascending) sun. Though the term rofia (“the ruddy one”) already appears in 
the RY, it is not applied directly to the sun. Rohita is, to a large extent, a solar deity and 
represents a poetic invention of the AV poets. 

Of the four hymns to Rohita in AVS Book 13,'° his creative power is best developed 
in the initial hymn. The opening verse (i.e. 13.1) declares Rohita to be the supreme 
creator of the universe in that “he gave birth (Vjan) to all this”. The allusion to cosmic 
parturition is sustained in pada 6a which says that Rohita gave birth (vjan) to heaven and 
earth. AV 13.2.26d also specifies that Rohita generates (jan) these two spheres. In this 
way, Rohita continues to create and stabilize the universe. “Rohita stabilized heaven and 
earth, by him the celestial realm of light (svar) was firmly fixed, by him the vault 
of heaven (naka) (was firmly fixed). By him the atmosphere (antanksa-) (and) the spaces 
(rajas-) were measured out; through him the gods found immortality” (AVS 13.1.7). The 


"AV 10.8.11: What stirs, flies, and what stands 
What came into being breathing, not breathing, winking 
That, Visvaripa, sustained the earth 
That, combining Becomes just One. 

“The Ancient One ts a name for Prajapati. 

" Cf. N.N. Bhattacharyya, History of Indian Cosmogoniwcal Ideas, New Delhi, 1971, p. 47. 

‘© Cf. 12.231-233 wherein creation of the universe is described in two stages. First Brahman creates the 
physical and psychical elements (intellect, mind) and then the five elements of ether, earth, water, fire, air. 
As these cannot advance the process of creation they continue to form the first organic body — Prajapat. 
Prajapat, the personal creator, then brings forth all living things. 

'" Eg. Firma Purdna, transl. by H.H. Wilson, London, 1840, Book I, Chap. II. 

'* ‘The navel represents the center of the place of generation. Already in the AV, the middle is the place 
of the procreative source; Skambha as yatsa is situated in the middle of the universe (AV 10.7.38, 10.86.15). 

') AVP has two Rohita hymns in Book XVIII and isolated verses in AVP Books 4 and 20. 
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significance of this verse lies in its clear description of the various cosmic spheres gener- 
ated and maintained by Rohita. They are supported by the cosmography noticed in the 
Rig Vedic verses to Soma, discussed in Chapter 2. This cosmography represents the 
Samhitas’ prevailing view on the structure of the organized world. 

Having created the world’s structure, Rohita continues, by cosmic parturition, to emit 
all phenomenal forms into the visible world. “Rohita has stood high above the naka 
generating all forms (vised riipani), the young sage” (AVS 13.1.11). Presumably Rohita is 
visvariipa since he is able to generate visvd riipdni. He does this from the svar, the same 
transcendental region from which Soma generates forms of himself. Rohita’s omniform 
nature is buttressed in another way; his own structure is said to be compnissed of “a 
hundred bodies” (tanii-) in AVS 13.4.44, and of innumerable number of bodies, cf. AVS 
13.4.45. The choice of the term éanii- is significant; fani- refers to a corporeal body of a 
person, and it can also be used for a god’s manifestation.” In AVS 13.4.44, where 
“a hundred” probably connotes “the total number” much like “a thousand”,?' Rohita’s 
capacity to generate all his manifestation(s) implies his being composed of all these divine 
forms. There is some indication that Rohita, like Soma and others in the RV, uses maya 
to create forms. AVS 13.2.3 states that by means of maya Rohita makes day and night 
of diverse forms (i.e. of different colours). 

The verses to Rohita in the AV and to Soma in the RV convey notions on Vedic 
cosmography which interface with the multiplicity convention. Both position the omniform 
(wsvariipa) creator in the region above the naka, whence he emits forms into the regions 
below. It must be assumed that these notions express a fundamental Vedic theory on the 
origins of the phenomenal world (re: Definition 1), as well as the divine manifestations 
within the world (re: Definition 3). Whereas the verses to Soma, detailing these notions, 
exemplify Definitions 3, those to Rohita pertain to both of the Definitons. The Rohita 
verses thus endorse the Rig Vedic cosmographic schema within which operates the 
multiplicity convention. 

In addition, the Rohita material advances speculative positions which anticipate 
Upanisadic thought. One significant development is that Rohita is said to have made all 
that has soul (dtman; AVS 13.1.52). Another is that Rohita is identified as being bréhkman 
(AVS 13.1.33). The idea that Rohita is a unifying principle is yet another; this is sug- 
gested in the last hymn of the Rohita series. 

The combined evidence on the Cosmic Bull, Skambha and Rohita illustrates that Atharva 
Veda expands the Rig Vedic significance of divine multiple bodily parts and forms and 


* Tanii connotes a particular manifestation or “aspect” of the divine in AVS 17.1.13. Tani may also 
denote a body assumed by the deceased upon entering heaven (K.G. Geldner, Der Rig Veda Vol. III, Cam- 
bridge, 1951, ad. 10.15.14d). Cf. L. Renou, EVP TV, 1958, 20: “tani est souvent... ‘corps mystique’” 
Primarily however, the term designates the corporeal body of a person; A.B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Upanishads, Vol. Il, Cambridge, 1925, p. 486. R.N. Dandekar (“God in Hindu Thought”, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Onental Res. Inst., Golden Jubilee Vol. 1968, p. 458), notes that tanis are “appearances 
in certain specific aspects which later may be co-existent (this concept having been developed more particu- 
larly in Saivism)”. 

a! See “iil 2, fn. 8. 
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links conceptualizations to more advanced speculative positions. From the Skambha and 
Rohita hymns, it is seen that an omniform (visvariipa-) creator, who generates ( Vjan) crea- 
tion by cosmic parturition, 1s 1dentifed with drdiman. Also atman 1s identical to Skambha, 
and Rohita creates all that has dtman. Further, the omniform creator 1s a unifying force, 
the source of all phenomenality and the object of the search for knowledge into the 
underlying power of the universe. In propounding such thoughts, the Atharva Veda opens 
up the possibility that much of the significance of multiple bodily parts and forms, con- 
tained in the Samhitas, continues intact in the oldest Upanisadic matenal. 

Of all the gods ascnbed multiple bodily parts and forms in the Atharva Veda only 
Rudra (incorporated into Siva) comes to be associated with the multiplicity convention 
in the early art. It is therefore important to keep a pulse on the developments of this god 
and his multiple bodily attributes. 

Rudra is characterized by omniscience in the AV; the god is described with “a thou- 
sand eyes” (sahasraksa) more frequently than any other AV deity (AVS 11.2.3, 7, 17 = 
AVP 16.104 and 105 with vanants for vs. 7). AVS 11.2.17 elaborates on Rudra’s infinite 
knowledge calling him “manifoldly wise” (bahudha vipascit) and “overseeing all”.*? Bhava 
and Sarva, who in the Yajur Veda are absorbed into the godhead Rudra, but who 
remain separate though closely associated with him in the AV (e.g. AVS 11.2.14, 16) are 
likewise called “thousand eyed” (AVS 4.28.3; epithet omitted in AVP 4.37), possibly to 
accentuate their affinity to Rudra. 

Rudra’s dominion over the world (of which he is “father” in RV 6.49.10, and 
“master” isana in RV 2.33.9) continues to be expounded in the AV. AVS 11.2.10, in 
addressing Rudra as Ugra (an epithet later applied to Siva) states: “Thine are the four 
directions, thine is the sky, thine is the earth, O Ugra, thine is this spacious atmosphere. 
Thine is all this which has spint (déman-) and which is breathing upon earth”. As this 
verse shows, the AV assigns new dimensions to Rudra; the majestic side of Rudra be- 
comes more pronounced (as does the destructive side, illustrated in other verses of this 
hymn). With this increase in stature, omniscience may well come to be ascnbed to Rudra. 
It may also be the result of Rudra’s identification with Agni in the AV (e.g. AVS 7.87.1). 
The fusion of Agni-Rudra (important in the steady rise of Rudra) is an Atharvanic inno- 
vation. In the RV, omniscience is central to Agni’s nature and this trait causes Agni 
to have “a thousand eyes” (e.g. 10.79.5; 1.79.12; see Chapter 2, fn. 8). Perhaps as Agni 
and Rudra merge in the AV, Agni’s omniscience comes to be attributed to Rudra. It is 
certainly noteworthy in this connection that in the AV, Agni loses the attribute, and 
Rudra gets it - more frequently than any other god. “A thousand eyes” belong preemi- 
nently to Rudra. 

There is no question but that Rudra is still a minor god in the AV; he is mentioned 
only 55 times in the hymns. However, his growing stature is discernible. One result 
seems to be Rudra’s intensified ambivalence; both heightened destructive and benign 
traits are ascribed to him. Another may be his identification with Agni whereby the 


7M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva- Veda in Sacred Books of the East 42, Repr. Delhi, 1964 p. 157. 
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quality of omniscience may have shifted over to Rudra. It must be underscored that the 
power of omniscience in the RV implies additional exaltedness. The Rig Vedic verses 
descnbing omniscient Varuna indicate that the all-knowing god is posited in an invisible 
sphere above the naka wherefrom he “sees” transcendental things plus phenomenal things 
below. It may be assumed that this conceptualization also adheres to omniscient Rudra 
in the AV, and that his station too is in the highest heaven. Indeed AVS 7.87.1 implies 
as much. Rudra’s station is in a heavenly region above the naka wherefrom he transposes 
his power into earthly forms.** The image befits Rudra’s role as creator god in the RV 
and as a deity of increased majesty in the AV. 


See D.M. Srinivasan “Findings from the Rig Veda", 152-153. 

* AVS 7.87 1 (AVP 20.32 with variants), states that Rudra is in fire, within waters and has entered 
(@ vei) herbs and plants. The verse thus testifies to the belief that Rudra’s transcendent power can be 
revealed in externality by transposing itself (i.e. “entering”) into a tangible form. The verb 4 vo is often used 
to describe the “entering” of a power into a phenomenal form; the form then constitutes the visible location 
wherein the power is manifested (ic. dhdman). A ver is frequently used in this manner to show the transpo- 
sition of Soma’s power into the form of soma juice (see D.M. Snnivasan, “Findings from the Rug Veda", 


154). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SO DOES THE YAJUR VEDA 


Fewer gods are described with the muluplicity convention in the Yajur Veda (YV)' than 
in the other two Samhitas, but the meanings do not shift greatly. The Rig Vedic defini- 
tions sull operate. The Samhitas speak with one voice on the meanings of divine multiple 
bodily parts and/or forms. 

As in the Rig Veda, Tvastr continues to be a good example to illustrate that multiple 
bodily parts and forms are associated with a deity who creates the phenomenal world 
(Definition 1). Possessing muluforms ( pururiipa-) is charactenstic of Tvastr (cf. VS 28.9; 
VS 22.20), and according to TS 3.4.5a, this capacity seems to be his domain of power.’ 
VS 28.32 indicates what happens to the forms he carnes: “Let the Hotr (priest) worship 
Tvastr having ample semen, increasing growth, bearing forms (riipdni).” The forms he 
bears he places into the wombs of earthly begettors. TS 6.5.8.4 notes that Tvastr “places 
form in animals”, and according to TS 6.1.8.5, “Tvastr is the maker of the forms of 
offspring, of pairings; verily he places form in cattle”.’ 

Indra continues to be a good example of muluple bodily parts and forms associated 
with a deity who projects manifestations into the phenomenal world (Definition 3). Indra’s 
capacity to assume every form (riipariipa-), already existing in the Rig Veda, occurs in the 
Yajur Veda as well (see VS 20.64). In TS 2.4.2, Indra names three of his bodies, or 
manifestations (fan#-): “He said, ‘This is the éanié which frees from trouble; this is the éanii 
which drives off foes and this is the fané which possesses strength.’’’* 

There are other occurrences of a divinity’s multiple fani-s which on that account pro- 
vide indirect evidence that Definition 3 may be at work. Soma has raudraic tanis (TS 
2.1.1 1k) which may either be fearful manifestations, or, manifestations relating to the god 
Rudra. Perhaps both meanings are intended since Soma is closely allied to Rudra; Chap- 
ter 5; A, 1.5 explains that Soma — and — Rudra form a complimentary pair. 

Multiple forms of Agm are mentioned in TS 4.2.10f; in TS 1.5.4 they are called his 
tani. Most of the tme when Agni’s three forms are mentioned, the allusion is to the 
same forms as set forth in the Rig Veda, namely fire, lightning and the sun (cf. VS 
12.19). Rig Vedic verses mentioning Agni’s three bodies are readily repeated in the Yajus 


' The discussion which follows is based on two YV recensions. They are the Taittiriya Samhita (TS) of 
the Black Yajur Veda and the Vajasaneyi Samhita (WS) of the White Yajur Veda. Maternal from the other 
three Samhitas of the Black Yajur Veda is mainly introduced in Table II, being a list of Rig Vedic parallel 
passages in the Yajur Veda. The list is limited to passages employing the multiplicity convention only. 

* The passage cites various divinities and the spheres over which they exercise lordship. Thus Vayu is 
overlord of the atmosphere, Sirya of the sky ...and Tvastr of forms. 

' A.B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Pt. 2, Second Issue, Delhi, 1967 p. 497. 

* Ch KS 10.10, MS 2.2.5.10, 
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(e.g. RV 3.20.2° = TS 3.2.11; cf. TS 2.4.1 = MS 2.4.4abe: 42.10; 4.12.5:191:11). How- 
ever, the Yajur Veda also contains a new set of symbolic equivalents. In a legend alluded 
to in VS 5.8 and TS 1.2.11f, Agni burnt the Asuras’ three castles which are distributed 
in three regions. The one on earth is ef iron, the one in the atmosphere is of silver, and 
the one in the sky is of gold. When Agni burnt these, they became his three bodies.® 
Interestingly, Agni is also associated with the number “seven” in such a way as to con- 
firm the ritual connections of this number. Agni is attributed seven tongues’ in a passage 
repleat with other “sevens” taken from the ntual arena (TS 1.5.3h = VS 17.79 = TS 4.6. 
5n; cf. TS 1.5.2; TS 5.4.7): “Seven are thy kindling-sticks, O Agni, seven thy tongues; 
seven seers, seven dear abodes, seven priesthoods, sevenfold sacrifice to thee; seven birth- 
places with ghee do thou fill”.* Agni’s tongue is recognized as the symbolic equivalent of 
his “flame”, but as there are not seven sacrificial fires the symbolism is not immediately 
apparent. The Brahmana sections pertaining to the Yajus passages shed some light. Agni’s 
taniis, states TS 1.5.4, are sevenfold. The image of Agni’s seven bodies may be coupled 
with the belief that in the beginning the Rsis created seven separate persons; out of the 
seven they made one Person who became Prajapati (cf. SB 9.2.3.44-51). This Person 
who became Prajapati is Agni, that is, the seven-layered fire-altar being built in the 
Agnicayana (cf. SB 6.1.1.5-6). It may therefore be conjectured that Agni’s seven tongues 
represent the seven layers of the fire-altar, and that the symbolic connection between 
“tongue” and “fire” is effectively maintained.’ 

Definition 2 could apply to the ommiform Womb in VS 31.19, since it seems to be a 
passive creative entity. VS 31.19 speaks of the primordial Womb as the source of Prajapau: 


Prajapati moves inside the womb (garbha) [though] unborn he comes into existence mani- 
foldly. The wise ones perceive his source (yont) in which remained all living creatures. 


Since the Womb contains all living creatures, it may be deduced that the Womb is filled 
with the totality of forms and thereby it can be charactenzed as omniform or “Visvarupa”. 
It follows that the Womb must also be the source of the agent of creation, Prajapat; but 
he is “not born” from the Womb though he “moves” inside of the Womb. Perhaps the 
meaning is that Prajapati is the stimulator of his own birth. He is the active creator; the 
Womb is passive, receiving the stimulation to create.'° If this interpretation is correct, 
then the Womb is passive during its own generative activity, and fulfills the conditions of 


— a. 


* See Chapter 2, p. 30 on this verse. 

° TS L2.11f adds a “highest” form which remains in hiding. 

" Note that RV 3.6.2 also speaks of Agni’s “seven tongued team”, which may refer to his flames. Cf. 
D.M. Snnivasan, “Findings from the Rig Veda", 161, fn. 98. Likewise, the AV contains references to the 
seven tongues of Agni. See D.M. Snrnivasan, “Multple Bodily Parts in the Atharva Veda”, 204. It must be 
quickly added that three tongues are of course the more usual number for Agni to have; they represent the 
flames in the three sacnficial fire altars (see TS 3.2.11 = RV 3.20.2). 

* Keith, Veda of the Black Yorus, p. 71. 

é * The Agnicayana fire-altar contains two small additional layers on top of the five layers of the altar. See 
B 6.61.14. 

Note that Prajapati stands in the same relation to the Womb in the Yajur Veda as to the omniform 
Pillar (Skambha) in the Atharva Veda. In fact VS 31.19ab is nearly identical to AV 10.8.13ab, being a hymn 
to Skambha. However, the Womb is less directly involved in creation and more abstract in conceptualizaton 
than Skambha. 
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Definition 2. The Womb in this Yajus verse is an ulterior source devoid of any anthro- 
pomorphism. It is “a place”, or better “a container filled with life” The conceptualization 
of the filled vessel is destined to become a significant image in the Upanisads and in 
early Indian art. The primordial Womb conceived as the highest cosmic power antici- 
pates Upanisadic thought in another way. The Svetasvatara Upanisad, for example, 
postulates a primordial Womb wherein resides none other than the god Rudra (cf. 2.16)."'! 
Of course, when the Yajus stipulates the Womb as the highest cosmic source, it confirms 
the continuity of the belief in cosmic parturition — the sine qua non for the multiplicity 
convention, 

Another harbinger of things to come ts the way the Yajur Veda assigns feelings to 
Prajapati. He is a creator who has feelings towards his creations. The TS 5.5.2.1 states 
that Prajapat, having emitted creatures, was motivated by love (prend) to follow them 
and enter into them. But he was not able to extricate himself from them, and therefore 
he could not return to wholeness. The myth occurs in the section commenting on the 
piling of the fire altar (ic. the Agnicayana) and reminds of the way Prajapati’s cosmic 
body is reconstructed in the Agnicayana, after having fallen apart due to the energy 
expounded dunng creation. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from all these Yajus examples is that the three RV 
definitions retain validity probably because 1) quite a number of the same gods in the 
YV, RV and AV are associated with the multiplicity convention; 2) there are repetitions 
in the YV of multuplicity passages from the RV Samhita (see Table II), 3) some of 
the new Yajus entities associated with the multiplicity concept relate or develop quite 
naturally from multiform concepts in the other Samhitas, and 4) the mainstay for postu- 
lating the multiplicity convention, namely belief in creation as an act of cosmic parturi- 
tion, abides. 

It must be mentioned that the Yajur Veda formulates an even more abstract concept 
than the Womb to express the container from which cosmic parturition originates. VS 
32.8 describes a sage who beholds the One (tat, neuter), which resides in secret. Tat is 
the storehouse of all phenomenality. Being neuter, it is above and beyond the dichoto- 
mies of male and female, and, by implication, it is omniform. It is the One which holds 
all in place, presumably unul the time to release all material forms. Tat, the neuter 
storehouse, is a descendent of the semi-anthropomorphic pillar called Skambha and a 
precursor of the fullness of Brahman in the Upanisads. 


Now is the time to state that of all the multiplicity references in the Taittiriya Samhita 
(TS) and the Vajasaneyi Samhita (VS), two gods draw to themselves half of the refer- 
ences (see Table I). Who are they? Agni and Rudra. There is considerable connective 
tissue, as it were, between them. Sometimes Agni and Rudra are identified, sometimes 
they are attributed quite similar multiple bodily parts and forms.'"? But they are not of 


'' See Chapter 9, p. 99. 

'? For example, Agni has a thousand eyes, plus a hundred heads in TS 4.6.5g¢ (= VS 17.71), and Rudra 
has “a thousand” or “a hundred” eyes; See TS 4.5.1 = VS 16.13, TS 4.5.11 = VS 16.8, TS 4.5.5e = 
VS 16.29. 
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equal stature. Rudra is on the ascent, as the Satarudriya litany, in both the TS and VS 
(TS 4.5 = VS 16), undeniably demonstrates. 

Rudra in the Satarudriya litany overwhelms. The name given to the litany announces 
that homage is given to the Visvarupa form of Rudra. “Satarudriya” means “hundred 
forms of Rudra”. “Hundred”, like “a thousand” symbolically refers to the total number’? — 
in this case — of the forms of Rudra. Thereby, the name of the litany indicates that praise 
is bestowed upon the totality of Rudra’s powers. “The categories of men and animals, 
trees and herbs, mountains, rivers, their streams, rapids, whirlpools and stl] water, clouds 
and rain, thunder and lightening, breeze and gale, hailstorm — in fact all come under 
wsvaripa of the Lord as glorified in the Satarudriya”."* All categories, including mutually 
exclusive groups, can arise from the two bodies (tani) of Visvaripa Rudra. Benign and 
beneficial matenality can proceed from Rudra’s kindly, auspicious body; fearful and destruc- 
tive materiality can come from his wrathful body.'’ Fashioning thus all the good and bad 
in the world, Rudra claims lordship over everything. Rudra’s all-encompassing potency 
inspires, no doubt, the fervent devotionalism which permeates the Satarudriya litany. 

The bond between Rudra and Agni is the crux for performance of the Satarudriya.'* 
The litany, it is explained, needs to be performed to appease the fearful form of Agni 
which is Rudra. TS 1.2.1le mentions that Agni’s fearful body is called nudnyd taniis, or 
Agni’s body relating to Rudra. And again in TS 1.3.14a it is said “You O Agni are 
Rudra, the Asura of the great sky...” It now becomes clear why there is a strong con- 
nection between these two gods and why they can have similar muluplicity attnbutes. 
Like Rudra, Agni has a bipolar nature, composed of an auspicious (swa) and a fearful 
(ghora) aspect. The radical opposition of Agni’s two bodies is acknowledged by the words 
of the Adhvaryu (priest) who in TS 4.2.3c (= VS 12.32) intones: “O bnilliant Agni, ap- 
proach with [your] auspicious rays; shining with [your] great lights, harm not our progeney 
with your body (fanuvd). The terminology used, reminds us of Rudra’s bipolar bodies. 
Indeed Agni’s auspicious rays are called fiva- arcis-. 

This survey of the Samhitas concludes on a note of consistency. The Rig Veda shows 
that three definitions can explain the usages of the multiplicity convention in that text. 
The Atharva Veda basically sustains, as well as expands, upon these definitions. So too 
does the Yajur Veda. The foundation for the significance of the convention has been 
laid. The Samhitas have established it by means of biological symbolism, spurred on by 
sacred knowledge (veda) about the beginnings of things. 


'! See Chapter 2, fn. 8. The equivalency operating between sahasra (a thousand) and viva (all, total) is well 
brought out in TS 4.2.10a and VS 13.41. Herein Agni, called Aditya, is described as omniform (viivariipa), 
and he is creator of a thousand [forms] (sahasrasya pratmam). The idea is that Agni can create a thousand, 
or, the total number of forms because he is in possession of all forms. 

'* C. Sivaramamurti, Satarudriya, Vibhiiti of Siva’s iconography, New Delhi, 1967, p. 61. 

'S See Chapter 5 on Rudra-Siva’s two bodies, ic. his 4va and his ugra or ghora bodies. 

© Further discussion on the linkages between Agni and Rudra are in Chapter 5.1.4, 
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Taswe | 
Deities and Their Multiplicity Passages in the Yajur Veda 


TS L1.7b = VS 1.17; TS 1.2.)le; TS 1.2.11f; TS 1.5.3h = VS 17.79 = TS 
4.6.5n, cf. TS 1.5.2; TS 2.5.8; TS 3.2.11 (cf. TS 2.4.11; MS 2.4.4abe: 42.10; 
4.12.5:191:11); TS 4.2.3c = VS 12.32; TS 4.2.10a; TS 4.2.10b = VS 13.47; 
TS 4.2.10f = VS 13.49; TS 4.6.5¢ = VS 17.71; TS 5.4.7; TS 5.7.3.3; VS 5.8; 
VS 12.19; VS 13.41; VS_ 15.36. 


TS 2.3.14 

TS 1.2.4k = VS 4.19; TS 2.4.2 (cf. KS 10.10; MS 2.2.5.10; BSS 13.35); VS 
20.64 

MS 2, 3, 1:27; 15ff;'7 MSS 5, 2, 1, 3f. 

TS 4.2.5g 


TS 4.5.1lc; TS 4.5.1i = VS 16.8; TS 4.51 = VS 16.13; TS 4.5.4f; TS 4.5.5e= 
VS 16.29: VS 3.60 = TS 1.8.6h, i 

TS 2.1.11k; VS 8.30 = TS 3.3.10f 

VS 32.8 

TS 3.4.5; TS 6.5.8.4 (cf. TS 6.1.8.5); VS 22.20; VS 28.9; VS 28.32 

TS 2.5.1.1; KS 12.10; MS 2.4.1 


* See additional YV passages in Table II, below. 


Taste IT 
RV Multiplicity Passages Repeated in the YV 


YV Passage RV Passage God 

l. TS 3.l.llaa = MS 2.13.11 3.20.3 Agni 
2. TS 4.4.4r = VS 15.36 = 

SV 1.99: 2.912 1.79.5 Agni 
3. TS 3.1.11 = MS 4.13.10 1.13.10 Tvastr 
4. VS 33.22 3.38.4 Asura 
5. VS 17.90 = MS 1.6.2 = 

KS 40.7 4.58.2 Soma(?) 
6. VS 17.91 = MS 1.6.2 = 

KS 17.90 4.58.3 Soma(?) 
7. MS 1.5.13 7.99.1 Vastospati 
6. VS 31.1 (with variations) 10.90. 1 Purusa 
9. VS 17.19 10.81.3 Visvakarman 
lO. TS 2.2.12.5 7,100.6 Visnu 


MS 4.10.1:144.4, 5 
SV 2.975 (with vanations) 

ll. MS 4.12.1:177.14, 15 4.50.4 Brhaspati 
AV 20.88.4; KS 11.13 


"They have four éand-s. The first ts charactenzed by generative and imaugurative power (oasya); the 
second by victonous and overwhelming power (sahasyd), the third by counteracting witchcraft ( ydlavya), and 
the last by counteracting demons (raksand). J. Gonda, The Dual Dees in the Relgion of the Veda, in Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 81, 
Amsterdam, London, 1974, p. 189. Cf. W. Caland, Alsnaische Zaubera. Repr. Wiesbaden, 1968, p. 1035. 
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YV Passage 


12. MS 4.14.4:219.13; 
4.14.4:290 1; KS 17.18 
13. TS 4.6.8.1 
VS 25.25 
KSA 6.4: MS 3.16.1: 
181.9; 3.16.1:181.10 
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God 


Brhaspati 

Groat (it is 
visvariipa & 
sacnificed in 
the ASvamedha) 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORY CON’T: VEDIC RUDRA-SIVA 


We are not done with theory. Interpretations of early sawa forms with multiple bodily 
parts and/or forms are based on the theory that Hindu Siva and the icons representing 
him grow out of Vedic notions and expenences, especially those associated with Vedic 
Rudra-Siva. Part of the theory contends that Rudra-Siva stems more from within the 
Vedic tradition than from outside of it. Evidence to support that contention constitutes 
the main part of this chapter. From the evidence it follows that Vedic Rudra-Siva could 
relate to Hindu Siva as Vedism, or ancient Hinduism, relates to Hinduism proper. The 
relationship is a direct one. Hindu Siva seems to develop directly from Vedic Rudra- 
Siva, though outside influences may have contributed to the pnmarily, internal develop- 
ment. This is the theoretical underpinning for the priority given to Vedic notions in 
trying to understand the forms and meanings associated with Siva’s images. Without 
recognition that this theory is at work throughout the book, both the method of ap- 
proach, and the interpretations themselves would not fall into place. A demonstration of 
the application of the theory closes the chapter; an analysis of the Vedic antecedents for 
the Ardhandrisvara concept is presented together with interpretations of early Siva 
Ardhanarisvara images which take into account the Vedic matenal. 

Belief in the predominantly Vedic nature of Rudra-Siva stems from the way his 
character relates to that of several important Vedic gods, and the way in which his 
function relates to the Vedic sacnfice. To anticipate what 1s to follow, Rudra-Siva’s 
ambivalent nature together with his ability to safeguard the perpetuation of the Vedic 
ritual place him within the mainstream of Vedic religious thought. During the entre 
period preceding the advent of sawa art, neither the god nor the dominant features 
associated with him can, at the present state of our knowledge, be placed as well into 
another system of thought or culture. Two other systems of culture can be considered in 
this context. The first is the pre-Vedic Indus Valley Civilization. Even though the wntng 
on the Indus seals remains undeciphered, there is sufficient evidence from the Indus 
material remains to indicate that a proto-Rudra-Siva does not originate from this civili- 
zation (see Chapter 13). The second system would pertain to that of the Dasas, a group 
in the Rig Veda who are distinguished from the Vedic Aryans in that text. The main 
critena of distinction between the two groups are neither race (i.e. colour) or language, 
but rather culture.' A socio-religious distinction is made between the Aryans of the Rig 
Veda and the Dasas. Since Rudra-Siva expresses basic Aryan religious notions in the 


' See G. Erdosy, “Ethnicity in the Rigveda and its Bearing on the Question of Indo-European Origins”, 
South Anan Studws 5, 1989, 35ff. 
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Rig, as well as the other Samhitas, as will be shown below, it is unlikely that he repre- 
sents a deity connected with their enemies, the Dasas. 


A 
Rudra-Siva and the Vedic Pantheon 


The types of gods sharing significant features with Rudra-Siva are the most well-known 
among Vedic divinities. Their traits may be found in the standard surveys on Vedic 
religion and mythology.? The ensuing discussion extracts, from a detailed analysis pub- 
lished elsewhere,’ the features that Rudra-Siva has in common with Vedic gods. 


1. Varuna and Mitra- Varuna 


An ambiguous nature well recognized as the integral feature of Rudra’s divinity also 
characterizes Varuna and Mitra-Varuna. With respect to Rudra, the union of opposites 
is expressed throughout the Vedas by breaking up his twofold nature into further refrac- 
tions. The Rig Veda already recognizes the ambiguities; he is described not only as ugra 
(“powerful, formidable” RV 2.33.9, 11), but also as midhvas (“the bounteous one”™* 
RV 1.114.3), swa (“auspicious” RV 10.92.9) and having a merciful hand (mrlayakur hasta 
RV 2.33.7). By the tme of the Satarudriya hymn, his twofold nature becomes his two 
“bodies” (tani i.e. manifestations). One body is swa, not terrible (aghora TS 4.5.1c); the 
other is, by implication, wrathful (manyu cf. TS 4.5.la). These qualifiers are used in 
the god’s worship; he is Ugra (The powerful One) and Bhima (The fearful One, see 
TS 4.5.8c), as well as Siva and Sivatara (The more auspicious One TS 4.5.81), in the 
chants of the Satarudriya litany occurring in the Agnicayana ritual. 

It has not been sufficiently emphasized that Varuna, like Rudra, is an ambiguous god. 
Varuna has some awesome qualities in common with Rudra. Varuna, the punisher of 
sinful man, can show wrath (manyu RV 1.24.6). Varuna also has a gracious aspect; he 
can be merciful (Vmrd RV 7.89.1—4) and grant forgiveness (cf. 7.89.5). Just as Rudra’s 
auspicious aspect dwells on his healing powers (RV 2.33.2; VS 3.59 = TS 1.8.6g) so 
is Varuna the lord of physicians (WS 21.40) who has a hundred, a thousand remedies, 
who can drive away death (RV 1.24.9), increase a life-span (RV 1.25.12) or take it away 
(RV 1.24.11). 

And as Rudra is associated with the North (e.g. SB 2,6,2,5 and 7; 5,4,2,10), so too is 
the dual deity, Mitra-Varuna, repeatedly associated with the North in the Samhitas and 
Brahmanas.’ Since the vast majority of Vedic gods abide in the East, the place of the 


? E.g. H. Oldenberg, Dw Religion des Vedas (Stuttgart, Berlin 1923}; A.A, Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, repr., 
Varanasi, 1968; A. Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, 3 Vols. (36, 53, 54 in Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes), Paris, 1878- 1883; J Gonda, Dy Religionen Indiens 1, Stuttgart, 1960. 

’ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Vedic Rudra-Siva” , JAOS Vol. 103.3, 1985, 543-556. 

* See J. Gonda, Epithets in the Reveda, The Hague, 1959, p. 127. 

> J. Gonda, The Dual Deihes in the Religion of the Veda in Verhandelingen der Koninklgke Nederlandse Akademw van 
HWetenschhappen, Ald. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 81, Amsterdam, London, 1974, 191-192. 
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rising sun, the regularity with which Rudra and Mitra-Varuna are consigned to the North 
Is somewhat unusual. 

Another shared charactenstic 1s receival of a sacrificial offering which is less than perfect. 
Rudra may receive that which is injured (SB 1,7,4,9). Mitra and Varuna may be proffered 
a barren cow. SB 4,5,1,6 explains that Mitra takes the well-offered part of a sacrifice and 
Varuna the ill-offered part.® 

Lastly, the power of omniscience is attmbuted both to Rudra and Varuna by way of 
referring to their all-comprehensive sight (i.e. knowledge). Thus Varuna is ascmbed “a 
thousand eyes” in the Rig Veda (7.34.10) and the Atharva Veda continues to assume the 
god’s capacity for total knowledge.’ As for Rudra, he is described as having “ta thousand 
eyes” more frequently than any other deity in the Atharva Veda,* and the Satarudriya 
continues to mention this particular attribute (IS 4.5.11; 11; Se). 

It may be assumed that the considerable number of shared characteristics between 
these gods implies some sort of conceptual link. Indeed, this linkage seems to be affirmed 
in one Rig Vedic hymn (5.70), where the noun rudra- is repeatedly applied to the dual 
deity Mitra-Varuna. 

For our purposes, the most interesting aspect of this comparative data is its cultural 
implications. Varuna and Mitra-Varuna can be traced to the well-known inscnption of 
the Mitanni Aryans. It mentions side by side Mitra and Aruna (generally understood to 
signify Varuna); thus the Aryan historicity of these two gods in the Middle East dates to 
1380 B.C. Further, the possibility of an Indo-Iranian background for Varuna and Mitra 
has received consiswnt notice.? The Aryan antiquity of these gods has significant bearing 
upon the problem of Rudra’s cultural source. The first conclusion to be drawn is that in 
the earliest stratum of Vedic texts, the Samhitas, Rudra shares numerous features with 
deities who are not only important in the Samhitas, but whose Aryan roots extend out- 
side of the Rig Veda Samhita. Second, the shared features are central to Rudra’s nature. 
The possibility thus arises that some primary Vedic Aryan traits may belong to Rudra 
from the outset. 


1.2 Indra 

Several of the similanties between Rudra and Indra are the same as those between Rudra 
and Varuna and Mitra-Varuna. Indra too has a kindly and a fearful side, distinguished 
by terminology already noted for Rudra’s two aspects. This makes it possible that Indra 
(whose ability to project phenomenal manifestations is affirmed in the Sambhitas)'® can 
emit outer manifestations (ripa; tani) of a bipolar nature. Indeed the twofold nature of his 
manifestations is indicated in RV 1.4.1] which speaks of Indra’s “auspicious or good form” 


" Gonda, Dual Dees, p. 195. 
’ See Doris Meth Srinivasan, “The Religious Significance of Multiple Bodily Parts to Denote the Divine: 
Findings from the Rig Veda", Anatische Studien Vol. XXIX.2, 1975; 151-152; Doris Meth Srinivasan, “The 
Religious Significance of Divine Multiple Bodily Parts in the Atharva Veda", Numen, Vol. XXV.3, 1979; 
198-199. 

® See Chapter 3, p. 39. 

" Gonda, Dual Danes, p. 163, p. 169. 

'" See Chapter 2, p. 26 and Srinivasan, “Muluple Bodily Parts in the Atharva Veda”, 201-202, especially 
Ins. 41 and 42. Note also TS 2.4.2. 
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(suriipa), and verse 10 of RV 8.85/96 descnbes him as both ugra as well as swatama (“most 
auspicious ). Indra too has an ambivalent relation to the Vedic ntual, resulung no doubt 
from his dreadful act of killing a Brahman and his subsequent exclusion from the Soma 
rite (TS 2.4.12). Analogous exclusions occur in the mythology of Rudra. The Taittriya 
Samhita indicates that the gods barred Rudra from the sacrifice (2.6.8.2), and the Aitareya 
Brahmana (3.34) recounts how the gods deprived Rudra of his part of the offering. These 
Vedic accounts are no doubt forerunners of the well-known epic legend of Siva’s exclu- 
sion from Daksa’s sacrifice (MBh. 12.274,.2—58). 

Indra and Rudra share a number of physical similanties. Noteworthy in the present 
context is that both are thousand-eyed (sahasraksa Indra-Vayu in RV 1.23.3; Rudra 
in AVS 11.23.7, 17; TS 4.5.5e; SB 9.1.1.6 etc.) and golden-armed (Airanyabahu Indra in 
RV 7.34.4; Rudra in TS 4.5.2a). 

The importance of these similarities lies in Indra’s unquestionable Vedic importance 
and Aryan position. Indra’s popularity and centrality in the earliest Indo-Aryan hymnal, 
the Rig Veda, is too well known to warrant further elaboration. The occurrence of ref- 
erences to an Indra in the Avesta also needs little repetition.'' The deity also occurs in 
the Middle East of the 14th century B.C.; an Indara (Indra) 1s mentioned immediately 
after Mitra and Aruna on the Mitanni inscription. As such, Rudra is again seen as 
having numerous features in common with a deity of the most ancient Aryan stock. 


1.3 Vayu 

It may be noted in passing that the minor Vedic wind god, Vayu, whose Indo-Iranian 
prehistory is well attested, may also have an auspicious and inauspicious nature.'* The 
cumulative evidence, based on the above brief survey of Vayu, Indra, Varuna and Mitra- 
Varuna strongly indicates that Rudra’s pronounced ambivalence, the hallmark of his Vedic 
“personality” is in actuality a trait he shares with the oldest of Vedic gods. 


1.4 Agni 

The strongest bonds exist between Rudra and Agni. Agni too has a gracious side as well 
as a fearful side, evidenced by terminology used in connection with the bipolar nature of 
Rudra et al. Agni is swa in RV 7.34.15; 4.11.6; ghora in RV 4.6.6; aghora in the Gopatha 
Brahmana (1.2.18.2). The dual character of Agni’s manifestations 1s accepted as a religious 
reality from the Rig Veda onwards.'* Accordingly, knowledge of Agni’s fundamental 
polarities pervades the Yajur Veda. For example, the VS (12.32 = TS 4.2.3c) recognizes 
that Agni’s flames can be both auspicious and harmful." 


'' But the relationship between Vedic and Avestan Indra is problematic. Cf. H. Lommel, Die Religion 
<arathustras, Tubingen, 1930, pp. 50, 91ff; Gonda, Relgionen Indiens I, p. 60; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion 
de (Iran ancen, Pans 1962, pp. 176ff. 

' For Vayu's bipolar nature, see Srinivasan “Vedic Rudra-Siva” 548. Cf. Gonda, Dual Deities, p. 222. Cf. 
also J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “De la Dicéphalie dans 'lconographie Mazdéenne”, Festgabe_fiir Herman Lommel, 
ed. B. Schlerath, Wiesbaden, 1960, pp. 32-37. 

' For an excellent survey of Agni’s dual character in the Vedas, see Sukumar Bhattacharji, The Indian 
Theogony, Cambridge, 1970, pp. 18741. 

'* Chapter 4, p. 44 discusses this passage. Another example is VS 17.11 (TS 4.2.3c), 
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The bond between Rudra and Agni rests on more than a common bipolarism: one of 
Agni's aspects is in fact Rudra himself.'!? TS 2.2.2.3 says it quite clearly: “Rudra indeed 
is his [i.e. Agni’s] fearful body” (ghora taniir). TS 5.7.3.3 expands upon the identity of the 
two; “Agni is indeed Rudra. Two are his bodies, the one fearful (ghora), the other auspi- 
cious (sia). When he offers the Satarudriya, he pacifies with it (ie. the Satarudriya) his 
fearful body...” This passage not only identifies Rudra as Agni’s fearful form or aspect, 
it also specifies that the Satarudriya offering functions to appease the ghora aspect. The 
offering accompanied by the litany addressed to the hundred Rudra forms (lit. satarudriya) 
is done upon completion of the Fire Altar, the Agnicayana. The brahmana portion (TS 
5.4.3.1) belonging to the TS Satarudriya (in 4.5) opens with the same pronouncement, 
namely that Agni is Rudra, born when the fire altar has been completely piled up; TS 
5.5.7.4 reiterates their identity. 

Some of the multiplicity references which Agni and Rudra have in common imply that 
a fusing between the two is taking place (See also Chapter 3). Agni is “thousand-eyed 
and hundred headed” in VS 17.71 (= TS 4.6.5g) just as Rudra is in SB 9.1.1.6. Further, 
Agni’s eight forms have names in SB 6.1.3.1-19 that can be closely associated or iden- 
tified with Rudra.'® Already in the Kausitaki Brahmana, all eight names given to Purusa- 
Mahadeva indicate the sawa nature of the god." 

Significant in the present context is the extent of the correlation and/or fusion be- 
tween Rudra and Agni, who is the personification of the sacrificial fire. In effect, the 
affinities between the two gods relate Rudra to the very heart of Vedism. In addition, 
Agni is known to Aryans migrating to the Near East as he seems to have been borrowed 
by the Hittites from the Aryans. 


1.5 Soma 

Rudra has a special relation to the god Soma, who manifests himself in the most impor- 
tant Vedic sacnificial offering, the soma juice. Soma is the only god to join as dual deity 
with Rudra in the Rig Veda (hymn 6.74). Possibly the formation of the dual divinity, 
Somarudra, promotes Rudra’s epithet, Lord of the soma juice (VS 16.47 = TS 4.5.10a) 
in the Satarudriya litany. In addition, the litany continues to assume a close connection 
between the two gods in that homage to both deities is given in the same verse (VS 
16.39 = TS 4.5.8a). Soma, in his own night, also has both a ghora-form (e.g. RV 9.89.4) 
as well as a midfwas aspect (RV 8.79.9; 9.61.23; 9.85.4). Thus Soma joins the several gods 
already mentioned in having an ambivalent character. 

Rudra thus forms a unit with Soma, the god intimately connected with the Vedic 
ntual. Indeed, the Soma sacrifice is the central Vedic, nay Indo-Iranian sacramental act. 
Moreover, it has been argued that the phenomenon of forming copulative compounds 
should be understood as an Indo-European desire to express the twofold character of 


'’ A. Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie Il, reprint of the second edition [Hildesheim, 1965] 447, fn. 1) had 
already proposed that Rudra is really a form of Agni on the basis of AV 7.87.1; AV 19.55.5; RV 4.3.1 etc. 
_'* The names are: Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Asani, Bhava, Mahadeva or Mahan devah and I[gana. 
SB 1.7.3.8 states that Agni is called “Sarva among the eastern people and Bhava among the Bahikas.” 

'" See Chapter 7, pp. 76-77. 
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fundamental ideas by way of complementary dualities.'* Rudra’s inclusion in a Vedic 
expression of this Indo-European feature is also pertinent to our line of inquiry. 


When the above evidence is assembled together, some dominant themes emerge which it 
will be important to emphasize. The set of divinites sharing characteristics with Rudra 
stem from the oldest stratum of the Vedic religion and reach also into the Indo-Iranian 
or Mitanni Aryan context, or both. As such, if Rudra were to be considered predomi- 
nantly as an outsider to the Vedic tradition, some reason must be given to explain why 
an “outsider god” has the greatest affinity with the most Aryan of the Vedic gods. 

These Vedic gods also share with Rudra the capacity for ambivalent action. The trait 
usually believed to set Rudra apart from the other Vedic gods, is, on closer inspection, 
a trait he shares with a set of awesome Vedic divinities. Therefore, Rudra’s ambivalent 
nature cannot be used to isolate Rudra from other Vedic gods in order to support the 
idea that he is alien to the Vedic tradition. 


B 
Rudra-Siva and the Vedic Sacrifice 


There is every indication that Rudra is not peripheral to the Vedic sacrifice (yaa). The 
god is addressed as “promoter of the sacrifice” (RV 1.114.4), “Rudra of the sacrifices” 
(rudram yajidndm, RV 3.2.5d). RV 4.3.lab emphasizes the same notions in precise ntual- 
istic language: “. . . king of the sacrifices, Rudra, the priest of both worlds, true sacrificer.” 
In the Satarudriya litany, Rudra is styled “the wearer of the sacred thread” (upavitin TS 
4.5.2e), tantamount to fitness for inclusion in the Vedic mtes; he is paid homage by those 
possessing Aavs (TS 4.5.10f = TS 3.4.11h = RV 1.114.8), the most common term for the 
ritual oblation; he is addressed as “the one of the holy spot” (firthya TS 4.5.8m = VS 
16.42 which may have already connoted “a holy bathing spot”, see TS 6.1.1.1—2).'° Thus 
when the later Svetaévatara Upanisad (3.4; 4.12) calls Siva a “maharsi” or great seer 
especially in relation to the Vedic tradition, the appellation does seem to build upon such 
associations as just outlined. 

Turning next to the specific Vedic ntuals performed to honor Rudra, these are rela- 
tively few. Certain grhya rites, such as the Siilagava and the Baudhyavihara, wherein 
Rudra has a dominant role, can be described as agricultural festivals.” The main srauta 
rites dedicated to Rudra are the Tryambaka Homa and the Satarudriya sacrifices. Of 
interest here is the status of these rituals within the Vedic textual corpus. The Tryambaka 
rite, essentially for increase in wealth and for gaining a husband has a place in almost all 
the four Vedic sakhas. The Satarudriya litany and sacrifice enjoyed wide popularity in the 


See Gonda, Dual Dees, Chapter I, especially pp. 32-35. 

'? Cf. P.V. Kane, Alistory of Dharmasastra, Vol. IV, Poona, 1953, p. 554. 

* For a description of these rites see A.B. Keith, The Religion and Phalosophy of the Veda and Upanishads Vol. II, 
repnnt. Delhi, 1976, pp. 364-365. R.N. Dandekar (“Rudra in the Veda", Journal of Poona Unwersty, Vol. I, 
1953, 98) mentions some other grfya nites wherein Rudra plays a prominent role. 
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texts of the Yajur Veda.?! The centrality of the Satarudriya within the Yajur Veda school 
is recognized in a passage of the Mahabharata (13.14.15f.) which reads: “Of birds thou 
art Garuda, among the snakes Ananta, of the Vedas the Samaveda and of the Yajuses 
the Satarudriya... That means that Siva himself could... be identified with the text 
which is devoted to him and which is, at the same time, declared to be the best or most 
excellent component part of the whole Vedic corpus to which it belongs.”” 

We may therefore conclude that those srauta ntuals belonging to Rudra-Siva, though 
few and outside the mainstream of the soma cult, can claim extensive incorporation into 
the Vedas, especially the Yajur Veda. 

By far the most significant indicator of Rudra’s position in the Vedic ritual is his 
relation to the sacrificial remainder. The residue of the offering is, in effect, claimed as 
nghtfully belonging to Rudra in two early stories about Nabhanedistha. In the Taituriya 
Samhita account (T'S 3.1.9.4—-6), and the version in the Aitareya Brahmana (5.14), Rudra 
lays claim to the offering that is left over. With much the same insistence on “what is left 
at the site” (vdstu), the god demands, in another myth, the animals first created from the 
charred residue of the fire used to protect the creator’s fecundating seed. (Aitareya 
Brahmana 3.33-34.) 

As if to elucidate upon this claim of Rudra’s which is in the nature of an absolute 
truth, the Satapatha Brahmana contains a myth explaining when and why Rudra re- 
ceived this specific ritual portion. When the gods ascended to heaven by means of the 
ritual, Rudra was left behind at the site (SB 1.7.3.1ff.); “hence they call him Vastavya, 
for he was then left behind on the (sacrificial) site (vdstu).”** Realizing that he had been 
excluded, he rose up on the North and insisted upon inclusion in the nte and a share of 
the oblation (SB 1.7.3.4). Thereupon the gods instructed the Adhvaryu priest to render 
once more the offerings fit for ntual usage and to divide the portion so as to insure an 
extra portion for Rudra. “This then is the reason why he (Rudra) is called Vastavya, for 
a remainder (vastu) is that part of the sacnfice which (is left) after the oblations have been 
made.”** In effect, the myth connects Rudra doubly with the remainder. Not only does 
he remain at the sacrificial site (vdstu) after the other gods attain heaven, but also he is 
consigned the remainder (vdstu) of the sacrificial oblation. 

The close mythic association between the sacrificial residue and Rudra is actualized in 
the Vedic ntes. The daily Bali offering described in the Gobhila Grhya Sutra (1.4), con- 
cludes with an offering to Rudra. The Rajasiiya ceremony gives further ilustration of 
Rudra’s association with residues. At the conclusion of the Ratnin Offerings, the White 
Yajur Veda prescribes that a pap (caru) be prepared for the dual deity Soma-Rudra.”* In 


“' The text, its usage and significance, is in J. Gonda, “The Satarudriya”, Sanskru and Indian Studws; essays 
in honor of Daniel H.H. Ingalls, eds. M. Nagatomi, B.K. Matilal, J.M. Masson and E. Dimock, Dordrecht, 
Holland; Boston, U.S.A.; London, England, 1980, 75ff. 

* Gonda, “Satarudriya”, p. 81. 

"J. Eggeling, trans. The abit: Brahmana in Sacred Books of the East (SBE) XII. Reprint. Delhi, 1963, 
p. au, cf. J. Deppert, Rudras Geburt, Wiesbaden, 1977, pp. 321-327. 

$B 1.7.3.7. Eggeling, Satapatha-Brahmana, p. 201. 

“The function of the dual deity is to protect the royal embryo unl its safe birth. J.C. Heesterman, The 

Ancunt Royal Consecrahon, The Hague, 1957, p. 37; see also p. 52. 
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the offering to the devasii-gods, performed on the eve of the unction ceremony which 
consecrates the king, a series of eight gods are presented with offerings.” The series 
always concludes with a caru-offering either to Rudra or to Varuna. Here as in the Ratnin 
Offering (and the Bali Offering) it is appropriate to honor Rudra with the last offering. 
This fact is probably related to the idea that the last of a series of offerings is “the bearer 
of the dangerous aspect of the powers involved in the series.””’ The ritual component 
immediately following the offerings to the devasii-gods contains another example linking 
Rudra to the ritual residue. The libation for use at the unction ceremony is poured into 
four unction cups. As for the remaining fluid, it is offered to Rudra in the agnidhriya- 
fire. A parallel ceremony occurs following the unction rite (abhiseka). The remaining por- 
tion of the unction fluid dripping down from the anointed king is proffered to Rudra in 
the agnidhriya-fire.2 The SB (5.4.2.10), in commenting upon this episode, emphasizes 
the symbolism of the remaining portion, noting its redundant or extraneous nature and 
that it must be offered in the northern part of the agnidhriya for that is the region of 
Rudra. The explanation is important for it implies that the remainder “like the extra 
element in numerical systems it encompasses, expresses the whole and is at the same 
time the principle of continuity, the seed of a new production cycle.”*’ That is, the re- 
mainder has a very special significance in the ancient Indian practice of extending the 
whole by one. The extra one both represents the composite whole, transcends it and thus 
assures the beginning of the new cycle.” Indeed the basic elements of the ceremony 
dealing with disposal of the remaining unction fluid clearly show that continuity of the 
royal line is their purpose. It is implicit that the remainder is a potent substance and 
desirable to the sacnificer for his well-being. It is the ritual substance having the power 
to provide for fertility, renewal and continuity of the royal line. It is the substance con- 
taining the essential and germinating power of the whole ritual sequence of which it is 
the extraneous element. As such, the remainder is both fearful and beneficial, dangerous 
and helpful. It is this extraordinary element which the Rajasiya-ceremonies consistently 
offer to Rudra. 

The frequent connections between Rudra and the remainder are often cited to support 
an interpretation which views Rudra as isolated and removed from accepted Vedic mtual 
practices.*' Such interpretations assume that the residue is charged only with connota- 
tions reserved for the trivia, the impurity of leftover food, or the refuse of the liturgy. 
Certainly the prevailing attitude of the smrtts is one of keen repulsion towards food rem- 
nants and ambiguity towards mtual remnants considered inferior to the onginal obla- 
tion.” However, the significance of the remnant in the Rajasiiya hints of other attitudes 


™" Heesterman, Consecrahon, pp. 69-78. 

*' Heesterman, Consecrahon, p. 70; fn. 5. 

™ Heesterman, Consecraon, pp. 123-124. 

“ Heesterman, Consecration, p. 125. 

* See J. Gonda, “Triads in Wedic Ritual,” Ojo Journal of Relynous Studies Vol. II, No. 2, 1974, 5-23. 

Eg. Dandekar, “Rudra”, 97; Gonda, Vimuism and Stvaism, p. 4; Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie 11, 43-44. 

* This is well documented by C. Malamoud, “Observations sur la notion de ‘reste’ dans le Brahmanisme,” 
Wiener Zettschniji fiir due Aunde des Siid — Asvens und Archw fiir Indische Philosophie XVI, 1972, 5-26. Gonda opines 
that belief in the power inherent in the remnant may be compared to beliefs associated with agricultural 
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and values. In order to evaluate with accuracy Rudra’s position in the Vedic nites, it wall 
be important to see what range of concepts the srufs associated with the ntual remain- 
der, and this subject is taken up next. 

There 1s considerable evidence from the Samhitaés onwards that the concluding ntual 
portion is an element imbued with extraordinary power and therefore considered awe- 
some and dangerous. The power of the sacnficial remainder is already set forth in a 
hymn of the Atharva Veda (AV 11.7), extolling the ucchista (i.e. the remainder; literally 
“what is left [out]”). The hymn identifies the uechista as the primordial creative principle, 
the source of all matenality, the Vedas, the chants, all important srauéa ntuals the Agnihotra, 
other sattras the sacrificial gift (daksind) etc. In short, the uechista is the ongin of all things, 
including the Vedic religious tradition. Whereas this exaltation of the remainder is unique 
to the AV, it does not represent an isolated belief in Indian speculative thought and 
ritualistic practice. 

The studies of Gonda*? and Malamoud™ on the significance of the remainder in Brah- 
manism demonstrate that the ancients believed it was imbued with great potency and 
importance. Especially awesome are the leavings of the sacrificial food as these are con- 
sidered the bearers of concentrated power leading to success, procreation and regenera- 
tion.” The extraordinary power the ancients attributed to the wechista is evident in a 
myth told in the TS 6.5.6. Adit, desiring offspring cooked a brahman’s mess for the 
Sadhya gods. When she ate the remains, she became pregnant. The remainder’s efficacy, 
plus the virtue of eating the sacrificial remainder as against eating first, or cooking for 
one’s own enjoyment is being extolled. 

The conviction seems to be that sacred power is concentrated in the remainder. As 
such, the remnant can be exceedingly dangerous and should be disposed of in a definite 
manner. The ritualists advise casting the remnant into the water or letting a priest eat it, 
but caution against throwing it into the fire.” This practice is prescnbed for Rudra’s 
offering in the Rajasiiya ceremonies*’ and in the Agnistoma.” The fact that the Tryambaka- 
offering to Rudra makes no use of a fire and that the administering adhvaryu-priest 
touches water at the close of the mte is in keeping with beliefs that Rudra’s ntual share 
possesses al concentrated power. 

The concentrated power in the residue is believed to assure the continuation between 
one successful sacrifice and the next. The remnant thus has the important ntual function 
of preserving the uninterrupted flow from ritual to ritual and eliminating any bad results 


ntuals. He wntes, “The mtuals are intended to ensure, mer afta, that the favorable relanons between man 
and the power of the harvest will continue and that this power is regularly regenerated. The last ears are not 
reaped, the last few fruits are never taken from the tree, the chests in which the wheat is kept are never 
completely emptied for fear that this power is exhausted or the vivifying force may be lost”; J. Gonda, 
“Atharvaveda 11.7", Mélanges d’Indianism a la memoure de Lows Renou, Paris, 1968, p. 313. 

* Gonda, “Atharvaveda 11.7". 

Malamoud, “La notion de ‘reste’”. 

* E.g. Gonda, “Atharvaveda 11.7", 313-315; 319-320; Malamoud, “La notion de ‘reste’”, 13-15. 
*” Gonda, “Atharvaveda |1.7", 314. 
Heesterman, Consecrahon, p. 70; fn. 5. 

* See Dandekar, “Rudra”, 97, fn. 8 where he cites as reference W. Caland and V. Henry, L'Agnistoma, 
Pans, 1906, 210. Cf. TS 2.6.8.2 which indicates that Rudra’s id@ should not be offered in the fire. 
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which discontinuities would otherwise cause. There is no need to repeat here the inter- 
esting Vedic passages cited by Gonda which convincingly demonstrate the connective 
function of the remnant in the Full and New Moon rites, the Agnihotra, the sraddha, the 
Soma sacrifice etc.*° To these may be mentioned the Rajasiiya-component (treated above 
at some length) dealing with disposal of the remaining unction fluid. In all these in- 
stances, emphasis is placed on achieving, by means of the remnant, an unbroken succes- 
sion of liturgical action. The remnant allows for continuity since it is imbued with a 
concentration of sacred power.” 

This function of the remnant has capital importance for the central problem under 
consideration. As the ritual remainder is a consecrated remnant, being in effect the ger- 
minating seed of subsequent efficacious rites, the bearer of the ritual remnant must, 
accordingly, be the propagator and nurturer of the mte whose remnant he receives. 

It is not possible to suppose that these notions were not in effect in those instances 
where Rudra is receiver of the remnant. The Vedic ntualists concerned with the Rajasiiya 
were well aware of the connective function of the remnant and were also quite consistent 
in consigning it to Rudra. Thus concommitant with a clarification of the role of the 
remnant in the ntual, must also come a reappraisal of Rudra’s position in the ntual. Of 
all the gods, he is most closely linked in myth and ritual to the remainder. He is the god 
par excellence known as ucchesanabhaga (“he whose share is the remnant”; cf. TB 1.7.8.5). 
Far from signaling the god’s estrangement from the Vedic ritual as has sometimes been 
assumed, it is here proposed that the epithet probably emphasizes Rudra’s ability to 
sustain the continuation of the mtes. His powers and personality are exceptionally suited 
for the task. Like the substance which is his share, Rudra is a deity both dangerous and 
beneficial. Further, being a god who, already in the Samhitas, has the capacity to create, 
Rudra’s nature can accomplish the remainder’s regenerative function. 

These findings show that Rudra’s character and main ritual functions are, from the 
beginning, in tune with representative aspects of Vedism. The big surprise is that the 
very charactenstics which scholars have previously judged to be the non-Vedic elements 
in Rudra’s make-up, turn out to be the very elements that knit him into the Vedic fabnc. 
Rudra’s ambivalent nature does not set him apart from other gods; instead it allies him 
with the most powerful and ancient stratum of the Vedic pantheon. His consumption of 
the ritual leftover does not divorce him from the sanctimony of the Vedic rites; instead 
it attests to his ability to guarantee their continuation. 

Once a Vedic Rudra-Siva is postulated, then it becomes reasonable to look for the 
emergence of saiwite bhakti from within the Vedic tradition. The Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
with its pronounced dbfhakh tendencies, can represent that Vedic emergence and the 
Satarudriya litany can be its harbinger. Who else but a dhakta would wish to praise the 
hundred forms of Rudra? Progression towards sawa theism from within Vedism heightens 
the probability of a coherent internal development going from Vedic Rudra-Siva to the 
Hindu god Siva. The probability that early saiva art draws upon Vedic symbolism in 


 Gonda, “Atharvaveda 11.7", 319-321. 
* Gonda, “Atharvaveda 11.7”, 319-321. 
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general, and symbolism associated with Rudra-Siva in particular also increases. On that 
account, the Vedas and Vedangas become indispensable tools in trying to understand the 
meaning and significance of early sawa images. Application of these tools to gain insight 
into the three ways of depicting the Siva Reality (Linga, Mukhalinga and Mahesa) and 
the concomitant usages of the multplicity convention, are demonstrated in the sawa chapters 
throughout both parts of this book. To set the stage for those discussions, a specific 
example is offered below. It is meant to illustrate the dimension of difference in the 
interpretation of a sawa image when descriptions found in Vedic literature are taken into 
account: 


Siva Ardhanarisvara images begin early in the Kusana age yet the sources usually cited 
by art historians to explain the images almost always begin with the puranas.‘! The 
difficulty in this approach is twofold. Not only is there a time discrepancy since later 
sources are used to explain an earlier form, but also by the time of the puranas, the form 
of Siva Ardhanariévara has developed considerably beyond the two-armed representa- 
tions seen in Kusana art. I can only suppose that the reason the Vedas and Vedangas 
have only occasionally been scanned for possible input is because the theoretical basis for 
using these sources had not been recognized. This having now been done, we can begin 
straightaway with the Samhitas and observe that an androgynous creator already appears 
in the Rig Veda. Visvariipa, the Asura Bull is a Cow-Bull; possibly this Bull who is also 
a Cow caused his own omniform condition by means of self-semination; the image of the 
androgynous Cosmic Male, Purusa, also begins in the Rig Veda.** Furthermore, it con- 
tinues in Vedic literature. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.4) states that Atman, in the 
form of Purusa, splits himself in half.*? Half of Purusa is male, the other half is female. 
In this way he becomes a self-generating creator: the two halves copulate to produce all 
pairs of life. Since Rudra is identified with Purusa already in the Kausitaki and Satapatha 
Brahmanas, the mythopoeic description in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is a significant 
development towards an overall understanding of the advent of the fawa Ardhanarisvara 
concept and form. Equally noteworthy in this connection is that the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
describes Rudra-Siva in ways that could presume his hermaphroditic nature. SU 6.16, a 
verse containing accurate Samkhya terminology, states that Rudra is the maker of all, the 
knower of all and self-caused (démayonir). God can be his own First Cause in several ways, 
one of which results from his being an hermaphrodite, that is, a self-seminating power. 
The Samkhyan element in this verse describes the god as Lord (pat) of pradhdna and 
ksetrajia and ruler of qualities (guna). At this time, which is prior to classical Samkhya, 
pradhdna and ksetrajia denote Material Nature and the Field-Knower respectively. The 


" E.g. N.P. Joshi, “Early Forms of Siva” Discourses on Siva, ed. by Michael W. Meister, Philadelphia, 1984, 
p. 57. Dipak Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jconology of Composite Images, Delhi, 1980, pp. 26-27. J.N. Banerjea (in 
Development of Hindu Iconography, 3rd ed. New Delhi, 1974) cites puranic mythology which he acknowledges 
came subsequent to the carliest representations in the Kusana and Gupta periods; see p. 553. 

“ See Chapter 2, pp. 25-26 for both the Asura Cow-Bull and Purusa. 

* See Chapter 8, p. 84. 

“ See Chapter 7, pp. 76 78. 
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theistic outlook of the Svetasvatara Upanisad posits Rudra-Siva over both Material 
Nature and the Field-Knower, concepts that lead directly into Purusa-Prakrt: duality in 
classical Samkhya.*® Thus in SU 6.16, Rudra-Siva rules two [proto-Samkhyan] principles, 
which in the later classical Samkhya come to be represented by the male (Purusa) and 
the female (Prakrt). This same Upanisad when describing other creations arising from 
Rudra-Siva, mentions that he is both “woman” and “man”, in the sense that these 
opposites originate from him. The first half of SU 4.3 states: You are a woman. You are 
a man. You are a youth and a maiden too.* The Svetasvatara Upanisad also knows that 
opposing forces unite to constitute the ambivalent character of this god. The Upanisad 
quotes two verses from the Satarudriya litany which pray to the swa fanii of Rudra and 
ask the god to refrain from showing his more injurious form to the worshippers (see SU 
3.5-6),? I suspect that the evidence from both the Brhadaranyaka and the Svetasvatara 
Upanisads contains several clues to explain why the androgyne was incorporated into 
Saivism. The half-male, half-female form reminds that Rudra-Siva is creator of all phe- 
nomenal dichotomies (for which the shorthand reference is “the male” and “the female”); 
it also arrestingly captures the dominant bipolar trait of the fawa supreme creator. These 
symbolic meanings could have already informed the earliest Siva Ardhanarisvara, ap- 
pearing to the right of Vasudeva-Krsna on that veritable Brahmanic document in stone 
referred to earlier (see Pl. 1.3 and Chapter |). This Ist century A.D. relief, carved in 
Mathura, depicts the god as the union of opposites which, in the literature, both define 
his essential nature and attest to his creative energies. A Kusana Caturmukha Linga, 
featuring one head of Ardhanarisvara, prompts speculation that some of the proto-Samkhya 
notions alluded to above were given plastic representation. The Ardhanarisvara head 
appears on the Caturmukha Linga in the Russek Collection (see Pl. 19.3); the head faces 
West. Opposite to it, facing the East, is the Yogin head. (The mukhas facing North 
and South are the Brahmacann and Aghora mukhas, respectively). It will be argued, in 
Chapter 19, that the full significance of specific mukhas appearing on a muluple Mukhalinga 
can best be attained when opposing pairs are interpreted together. If, then, the Ardha- 
narisvara mukha is counterpoised with the Yogin mukha, the resultant pair could 
allude to the means for attaining Rudra-Siva and thereby salvation, The Svetaévatara 
Upanisad (6.13) states that this goal is reached by means of sdémkhyayoga, two doctrines 
which, for the author of this Upanisad, have not yet split into separate disciplines of 
Samkhya and Yoga. The Yogin mukha, on the Caturmukha Linga, could refer to Siva, 
the Yogin par excellence as well as the discipline of ascetism and meditation, Yoga; the 
Ardhanarisvara mukha [symbolizing either Purusa-Prakru, or their antecedents, namely 
the duality Pradhana-Ksetrajfia], could refer to Samkhya. Together they could express 
the complementary means for reaching Rudra-Siva in the early phase of Saivism: When 


“ Cf. Michel Hulin, Sambhya Literature, Wiesbaden, 1978, p. 131. Gerald J. Larson, Classteal Samkhya, 2nd 
rev. ed. Delhi 1979, pp. 114-115. 

‘© The stanza is a repetition of AV 10.8.27 where it describes Skambha, the omniform Cosmic Pillar. Siva 
does have some connection with a pillar etc. in that he is described as “Sthanu” (i.e. pillar, post etc.) in the 
Mahabharata (e.g. 1.1 6a). 

" SU 3.5-6 = VS 16.2-3 = TS 4.5.1. 
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one knows the God who is the cause of (everything) and who is to be reached through 
Samkhya-Yoga, one is freed from all bonds”. These antecedents work their way into 
puranic contexts. 

The Ardhanarisvara image in the puranas is concerned with origins. The image re- 
flects a monistic view on the ongins of the world and its forms by attnbuting to the great 
god Siva generative energies, symbolized as the complementary male and female sexual 
energies. In some puranic passages, creation occurs as a result of the sexual coupling of 
Siva and Sakti; this reminds of the primordial, androgynous Purusa in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad whose halves copulate to effectuate creation, and, if the image of “self-sourced” 
Rudra-Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanisad is followed through, it ought to point toward 
the same manner of creativity. Other puranic passages describe creation as due to the 
cooperation of Purusa and Prakrti, the two independent forces of the Samkhya system. 
The Visnudharmottara Purana explains that the Ardhanarisvara image expresses this view 
of creation; according to Adhyaya 55, an image of Ardhandrisvara symbolizes the iden- 
tity or sameness of the male Purusa and the female Prakrti. The idea is that Siva unifies 
within himself, and therefore transcends, the opposing-and-complimentary generative forces 
he encloses. The precursor for this symbolism can again be found in the Svetadévatara 
Upanisad where Rudra-Siva is viewed as lord of pradhdna and ksetrajia. Ultimately, the 
preference for framing a creation image upon the fertilizing capacity of an androgyne 
must be seen as another example of the prevalence of the biological model in expressions 
of cosmic birth. As to why this particular example should attach itself to Hindu Siva in 
the first place, here is where it may be well to call upon the theory of continuity between 
Vedic and Hindu elements of this god whose basic character trait throughout is a union 
of opposites. 


“ Translated by M. Biardeau, Ahamkara, The Ego principle in the Upanisad (Contnbutons to Indian 
Sociology, 8, 1965). 


CHAPTER SIX 


FROM PURUSA TO PRAJAPATI 


In a 1982 article, an early work in what was to become a series of studies by Jan Gonda 
on Vedic Prajapat, he noticed that tme and again Prajapati brings into existence bio- 
logical creation. Yet the process by which the god created eluded Gonda. He remarked 
“The ... oft-repeated statement that ‘Prajapati created creatures’ (prajdpatth praja asrjata- 
e.g. TS 2.1.21, 2.4.4.1, 5.1.8.3, 6.6.5.1; PB 6.3.9, 7.10.15, 9.6.7, 10.2.1, 15.8.2, 16.5.23, 
24.1.2, 24.11.2) leaves, in the cases mentioned, the reader in the dark about any detail 
as to how the process of creation had come to pass.”' The present chapter is about that 
process, especially as it is descmbed in the Brahmanas, since im these texts it 1s an elo- 
quent and influencial construct pertaining to cosmic parturition. 

The way Prajapati gives rise to the world in the Brahmanas is almost entirely based 
on the biological process. Several myths recount how Prajapati created. Central to these 
is the theme of god as propagator of the world. For example, Prajapati, according to one 
myth is the virile, lusting male who desires his own daughter. His seed however falls to 
the ground where it becomes the fecundating germ of the universe.’ Another myth sees 
Prajapati as the virile, fructifying stallion.’ Yet another, expounded in quite a number of 
Brahmanas, views Prajapati as the motherly Male, the devaia, that is, the divinity of birth. 
In this mythic image, the one on which we will concentrate, his structure, his actions, his 
feelings are all analogous to the human reproductive process; even his lassitude after 
creation, and his need for refertilzation pertain to this model. In this exemplar of a 
birth-giving god, Prajapati gathers to himself numerous biological motifs already associ- 
ated with the Samhitas’ various cosmic creators, particularly Purusa the omniform Cosmic 
Male from whose body the cosmos is emitted. 

Here is an account from the Jaiminiya Brahmana (1.68, 69) illustrating the use of 
biological symbolism to explain the process by which Prajapat creates the world: 


Prajapati indeed was in the beginning this [universe], for Prajapati is the devata of birth. 
He desired, “May I [become] many, may I propagate myself, may I attain manifoldness. 
From [his] head, [his] mouth he emitted the Trivrt-stoma, the Gayatri-meter, the 
Rathamtara-saman, the deity Agni, the human Brahman, the he-goat as animal... He 
desired ‘May I propagate myself.’ From [his] two arms, even [his] chest, he emitted the 
Paficadasa-stoma, the Tristubh-meter, the Brhat-saman, the god Indra, the human Rajanya, 
the horse as animal ... He desired, ‘May I propagate myself.’ From [his] belly (udara), 
even from the middle [of his body] he emitted the Saptadasa-stoma, the Jagati-meter, 


' Jan Gonda, “The Popular Prajapati,” History of Relon, Vol. 22.2, 1982, 146. 

? Cf. Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Siva, Princeton, 1981; Chapter | and Chapter III, pp. 51-54. 

* See discussion in E.W. Hopkins, “Gods and Saints of the Great Brahmana,” Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Transactions 15, 1909, 23. 
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the Vamadevya-saman, the deity All-Gods, the human Vaisya, the cattle as animal... 
Therefore, he [i.e. the Vaisya] is procreative for Prajapati emitted him from his birth- 
giving organ ( prajanana). He desired, ‘May I propagate myself.’ From [his] two feet, even 
from [his] base, he emitted the EkavimSa-stoma, the Anustubh-meter, the Yajfiayajfiya- 
saman, no deity, the human Sadra, the sheep as animal... By this emission, Prajapati 
emitted creatures. He who knows this attains manifoldness through progeny and ani- 
mals. Therefore, they praise this Agnistoma sacrifice the chief, as it is Prajapati’s sacrifice.” 


The pull of Purusa is everywhere. The parallels between this passage and the Purusasukta 
(RV 10.90) are numerous and fundamental. Just as Prajapati is coextensive with the 
universe, so is Purusa all this universe, what was and what is to be (RV 10.90 2ab). The 
bodies of both cosmic deities are quartered into nearly identical parts in order to bring 
forth very similar items. However whereas the items are measured out of the passive 
Purusa in the Rig Veda, Prajapati in the brahmanas is the active generator of all he 
encloses. Comparable is that both Purusa and Prajapati give rise to human beings, gods, 
Vedic meters and chants, horses, cattle, goats and sheep (RV 10.90.9-13). Nowhere does 
the mantle of Purusa fall more noticeably upon Prajapati as in the sequence of limbs 
from which the social orders are born. Both creators emit the Brahman from the mouth 
(see RV 10.90.12a; 13c). From the arms of both the Rajanya anses (RV 10.90.12b). The 
Vaisya comes from the thighs of Purusa, but from Prajapan’s belly. This is the only 
deviation as the paradigm is reestablished for the Sidra who issues from the feet of both 
Purusa and Prajapati. The transference of the Purusa model unto the god Prajapati ts 
not confined to the Jaiminiya Brahmana. Basically the same paradigm occurs in the 
Taituriya Samhita (VII.1.4—6);* here, Prajapati emits phenomenal forms from his quar- 
tered limbs in the context of the Agnistoma sacrifice which he initiates (see VII.1.2—3). In 
the Paficavimsa Brahmana (6.1.6), the same social orders, as well as stomas, chandas and 
gods are emitted by Prajapati in the same paradigmatic fashion.” 

Throughout the Brahmanas, an identity between Purusa and Prajapati is assumed and 
sustained. The names of the gods are used interchangeably. Notice how a Satapatha 
Brahmana passage (SB VI.1.3) moves easily from one name to the other in the following 
creation account: “Prajapati indeed was this [universe] in the beginning. Alone, indeed, 
he wished ‘May I become, may I propagate myself.’ He labored (asramyat), he practiced 
austerity.” From him, worn out and heated, the waters were emitted (asrjyanta); from 
that heated Purusa the waters were born.” Another Satapatha Brahmana passage (AI. 
1.6.1-2), describes creation differently but continues to interchange the names. “Verily in 
the beginning this universe was water, nothing but a sea of water. The waters desired 
‘How can we be propagated?’ They labored, they practiced austerites; when they were 
becoming heated a golden egg was produced. [The year indeed was not then in existence; 


* See the chart in H. Oertel, “Contnbutions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana: Seventh Senes,” Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Setences, Transachons 15, 1909, 199. 

* ‘This Brahmana introduces the emission of the seasons (spring, summer and the rainy season) as issuing 
from Prajapati's first three organs. See W. Caland, trans. Paricavimia Bréhmana, Calcutta, 1931, under VI.1. 
6-l1: cf. Oertel’s chart in Jransachons, 199. 

* That is, he became heated. 
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this golden egg floated about for as long as the space of a year. In a year’s time Purusa, 
this Prajapat, was produced therefrom. ..”’ The same text (SB VI.1.1.1ff.), also relates 
a legend to explain how Purusa became Prajapati. “In the beginning there was only the 
Non-Existent (Asat), that is, the Rsis who were the vital breaths.” The central breath, 
Indra, kindled activity into the others. Then they made seven separate persons ( purusa-s) 
but decided to compress these into one Purusa so that he might generate (see VI.1.1.3). 
That same Purusa became Prajapati (VI.1.1.5). 

The knowledge that Purusa is Prajapati operates in the Agnicayana ritual. The reason 
for placing a golden man into the first layer of the Ahavaniya-altar is because “he is 
Prajapau, he is Agni, he is the Sacrificer. He is golden for gold is indeed light and fire 
is light; gold is immortality and fire is immortality. It is a man (purusa) for Prajapati is 
Purusa.” (Satapatha Brahmana VII.4.1.15). Another Satapatha Brahmana passage says it 
succinctly: “Truly that Purusa became Prajapat.. And that Purusa who became Prajapau, 
he is this fire-altar which is being built (agniscipate).”" 

The consequences of this identification help to launch the Brahmanas’ remarkable image 
of the Pregnant Male who performs cosmic parturition. Purusa is Male; his name be- 
speaks that he is Maleness, par excellence. Yet the manner in which the universe 1s pro- 
duced from Purusa is based on the uniquely female birth-giving process. There is no 
mistaking that the Male, Purusa, “gives birth” in the Purusasiikta. “From him (i.e. Cosmic 
Purusa), Viraj? was born (van), from Viraj, Purusa (i.e. evolved Purusa),” so states RV 
10.90.5. This verse makes clear that the Male gives birth by pushing something out from 
inside of himself. Since first to anise are Viraj/Purusa, the female and male principles, 
Cosmic Purusa must be an androgyne. The long citation from the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
quoted above illustrates that Prajapati assumes more than Purusa’s paradigmatic schema 
for creating; he 1s also cast as a motherly Male. How else is one to explain that the god 
has a birth-giving organ, which ought to be the womb? 

The Brahmanas assign to Prajapati a motherly anatomy consisting of breasts and a 
womb. The Paficavimsa Brahmana mentons that Prajapati generates a sernes of prstha 
Samans from his womb (VII.8.8-13). Prajapati’s womb is also mentioned in another part 
of the Paficavimsa Brahmana: “the yajfidyajiiiya [simans] is a womb and out of this 
womb Prajapati emitted the sacrifice” (VIII.6.3).'° The same Brahmana calls him an 
“inflated bag” of life, and Prajapati sees “in himself the seed of creation” (Paficavimsa 
Brahmana X.3.1-3).'! In addition to the womb, Prajapati’s milky breasts are rather fre- 
quently referred to. The Paficavimsa Brahmana (XIIT.11.18) says that his two breasts 
are two saman verses which can be milked to fulfill one’s desires.'? The Jaiminiya Brahmana 


’ The translation follows for the most part that of J. Eggeling in Sacred Books of the East (SBE), xliv; this 
is the text of the Madhyandina School. Note that whereas here Prajapati anses from /uranmayamanda, in AV 
7.28 he is the Golden Germ (Airanya garbha) emitted by Skambha, the First Cause. 

® Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.1.5; cf. SB XI.1.6.36 and SB VII.1.1.37. 

* Viraj can be both a male and a female principle; see J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnutsm, 2nd edition, 
Delhi, 1969, pp. 67-68. 

 Caland, Paricanmsa-Brahmana. 

'' See Hopkins, “Gods and Saints,” 24-25. 

" Caland, Paricavimsa-Brahmana: “The (saman) with (the word) ghrtascut and the one with (the word) 
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(1.225), describes Prajapati’s two breasts as samans milked by Indra to attain desires. The 
Satapatha Brahmana provides a mythic explanation for the origin of Prajapati’s milk- 
laden breasts. According to the legend (II.5.1.3), Prajapatu gave himself breasts so that 
the creatures he created could suckle and live. Prior, his creatures had famished for want 
of mother’s milk: “Prajapati thought ‘How is it that my emitted offspring pensh?’ He 
observed that his offspring perished for lack of food. He then made two breasts teeming 
with milk in the front of his own body.'* He (again) emitted offspring. These offspring, 
having been emitted and rushing to the breasts, thus came into existence; they are those 
that have not succumbed.” This legend is an embellishment upon the belief that Prajapati 
has feelings towards his creations. That belief already surfaced in a Taittiriya Samhita 
passage which tells of the extraordinary love Prajapati feels for his creations, a love 
sufficiently strong to motivate the creator to enter into his creations and, quite literally, 
to cause his undoing.'* 

It is easy to see that Prajapati is structurally prepared for pregnancy, and it happens. 
Actually it already happens in the Samhitas; the Maitrayami (4.2.1) traces the cause of 
creation back to a pregnant Prajapati. “Prajapati was alone in the beginning. He desired 
to be many. He became pregnant. He was troubled by the foetus and became dark. His 
only life breath (asu) remained. From him Asuras ... were born. He considered them as 
Pitrs or elders. Thus he produced Pitrs. He then became illumined by the creation of the 
Pitrs. Then he created the Devas. While he was thinking of something, he created men. 
Thus gods, demons, manes, and human beings were created by him.”! The Satapatha 
Brahmana descnbes Prajapati’s pregnancy in a mythopoeic narrative on the ongin of 
things. The lengthy explanation (in VI.1.2.1-3) begins by describing Prajapati’s copula- 
tion with the Earth, Air, and Sky. Then his Mind copulated (mithunan samabhavat) with 
Vak (fem. Sacred Speech) and he became impregnated with eight drops, created as the 
eight Vasus (see VI.1.2.6). Then his Mind copulated again with Vak and he became 
pregnant with eleven drops, the eleven Rudras (7); the twelve Adityas were the twelve 
drops that he became pregnant with (8) and similarly, he begat the Visvadevas (see VI.1.2.9). 
So did Prajapati beget. Then he ate the mpened fruit and became pregnant again. This 
time he created the gods from the upper prdnas or vital breaths, and from the lower ones 
he created mortals (VI.1.2.11). Surely it is remarkable that Prajapati is the one to be- 
come pregnant even though he copulates with the female goddess, Vak. The only way to 
explain this situation is to place Prajapati within a lineage of birth-giving Males, begin- 
ning with such ancient gods as Purusa, Tvastr, Visvakarman and the Cosmic Bull.'* 
Incidentally, whereas Purusa is an androgynous birth-giving Male, Prajapati is not, in 


madhuscut as midhana are the breasts of Prajapau. Prajapati is the sacnfice; by means of these two, he milks 
him. Whatever wish he has, he thereby milks.” 

'! This translation follows Caland (Paricamsa-Brahmana, under XIIT.11.18). Caland was the first to recog- 
mize that the breasts belong to Prajapati and not to the creatures he created, as both Eggeling and J. Gonda 
(Vedic Literature, Wiesbaden, 1975, p. 390) would have it. 

'* See Chapter 4, p. 43. 

 J.R. Joshi, “Prajapati in Vedic Mythology and Ritual,” Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute, Annals 53, 
1972, 104-105. 

© See Chapter 2, pp. 24-26. 
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this part of the Satapatha Brahmana story. Herein the sexes mate and it is the male who 
becomes pregnant!" 

The urge to conceive and deliver 1s ascnbed to Prajapati, the Pregnant Male, in sev- 
eral of the texts. Satapatha Brahmana XI.1.6.7 mentions that he laid in himself “the 
generative power” (prajah), and elsewhere, the same Brahmana implies that he desires to 
have offspring."® Prajapati anticipates delivery with the words (in Paficavimsa Brahmana 
VII.6.1): “Werily I have here conceived; now with Vak let me bring forth.”'’ In this 
Brahmana, too, the female partner stands as a helper while the Pregnant Male expects 
to go through labour. As befits such a god, Prajapati is vast; he is “as broad as he is 
high” (Paficavimsa Brahmana 18.6.2).*° He swells with an “extended middle, wherein lies 
his birth-giving organ,” the womb. 

Prajapati’s labour is mythically expressed as “the relaxation or emptying” of his middle, 
specified as his yoni or womb in Satapatha Brahmana VIII.2.2.5: “When Prajapati 
became relaxed all creatures went forth from the middle (madhyate) of him, that womb 
(yont) of theirs. When that (1.e. middle part, or, yont) of his body was restored, they 
entered it again.” The relaxation of Prajapati is a favorite theme.”' He feels “dry, milked 
out” and has to be revived with food. He must be nourished and gratufied; in a word, his 
vigour must be restored.** The reason for Prajapati’s fatigue reflects Vedic beliefs about 
the post partum condition. Pregnancy is equated with power as a laituriya Brahmana 
selection indicates. Reflecting on the proper daksind, the selection states: “The sacrficer 
may give as daksind as many cows as are bricks in the fire-altar. Or he may give a 
pregnant four year old cow. For such a cow is indeed all life powers’”? (III.12.5). Con- 
versely, in the post partum state, the energy is spent; where there was life there is now 
emptiness. That is why Prajapati after creation, or cosmic partuntion, “considered him- 
self ‘empty like a cow from whom milk is extracted.’””* 

There is only one way to revitalize Prajapatu. He must again become envigorated and 
capable of begetting the world anew. This is one of the aims of the Agnicayana rmitual. 
Its purpose is to resubstantiate Prajapati and render him fertile once more. On another 
level the ritual is meant to bring about a new or higher birth of the sacrificer who 
identifies himself with Prajapati.?> A passage in the Satapatha Brahmana (VIII.2.2.5) makes 


'" ‘This phase of Prajapat’s creative activity follows upon an initial phase wherein he replicates the creative 
process of Purusa. In the opening stage of cosmic creation Purusa-Prajapati produced Brahman (neut.}, water 
and earth (including its plants and minerals) by means of self-generated powers produced through the ntual 
(see SB VI.1.1.8-15). Therefore, this phase indicates that Purusa-Prajapati is a self-contained creator whose 
capacity for emitting creations must imply his androgynous condition. 

'@ Cf SB IL1.2.6. 

'9 See Hopkins, “Gods and Saints,” 25. 

™ See Hopkins, “Gods and Saints,” 25. 

71 See Hopkins, “Gods and Saints,” 23 and fn. 4. 

@ See Paficavimsa-Brahmana XV.8.2; XV1.5,23. 

"P.-E. Dumont, “The Special Kinds of Agnicayana (or Special Methods of Building the Fire-Altar) According 
to the Kathas in the Taittiriya-Brahmana: the Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Prapathakas of the Third Kanda 
of the Taituriya-Brahmana with Translation,” Amencan Philosophical Socity, Proceedings 95, 1951, 068. 

% Joshi, “Prajapati,” 108. 

" Gonda, Vedic Literature, p. 389. 
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it abundantly clear that the way to restore and refertilize Prajapati’s body is to envigorate 
the womb and within it place the creatures that had been emitted. When Prajapati re- 
laxed, all forms left him. The riipas, or phenomenal forms, must be reintroduced into 
Prajapati in order to revitalize him. Prajapati’s condition when whole is multiform (i.e. 
virupa;*’ see Pancavimsa Brahmana XIV.9.8; X.6.7; XII.4.18). His epithet “All-Maker” 
(visvakarman in Satapatha Brahmana VII.1.1.43) recognizes that he is the begetter of all 
the universe. This is the condition that must be restored. 

Exhausted Prajapati can be restored by the mtual because there exists a symbiotic 
relationship between Prajapati and the ntual. “Prajapati is the sacrifice.”*’ Therefore there 
is a direct correspondence between the ritual arena and the body of Prajapati.” Inciden- 
tally, the sacrifice is also Purusa (Satapatha Brahmana 1.3.2.1 and Sadviméa Brahmana 
IV.1.4), and the fire-altar may be identified as Purusa (Satapatha Brahmana X.4.1.6; 
Jaiminiya Brahmana 1.45) and Purusa-Prajapati (Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.1.5). Prajapati 
himself declares that the sacrifice is his counterpart, or pratima: “Prajapati gave himself 
up to the gods and the sacrifice became theirs for indeed the sacrifice is the food of the 
gods. Having given himself up to the gods, he emitted the pratima of himself which is the 
sacrifice”? (Satapatha Brahmana XI.1.8.2, 3). Perhaps that is why the texts associate 
different rites, or parts thereof, with Prajapati’s body. “The Dvadasaha is called the sac- 
nfice of Prajapati (Aitareya Brahmana ['V.25). The stomas of Dvadasaha are descnbed as 
the powerful sons of Prajapati ( Jaiminiya Brahmana III.302). Vajapeya is said to belong 
to Prajapau (Jaiminiya Brahmana II.192, 193). The Caturmasya sacrifices are identified 
with Prajapati, the .wenty-four-fold year. The Vaisvadeva-parvan is his mouth; the New 
and Full Moon Sacnifices are his joints. The days and mights are his bone and marrow. 
The Varunapraghasas are his two arms. The three offerings in the Sakamedha are his 
expiration, inspiration and cross breathing, The Great Oblation (Mahahaviryaga) is his 
body. The other offemngs are deities within him. ‘The Sunasiriya-parvan is his founda- 
tion. Thus the Caturmasyas are identical with Prajapati (Kausitaki Brahmana VI.15; 
Gopatha Brahmana 1.26). 

The symbiosis operating in the Agnicayana is that the womb of Prajapati is within the 
ritual’s great altar. The Ahavaniya altar harbors the “womb” of Prajapati. It must con- 
form to certain measurements suited to Prajapati’s proportions (see Satapatha Brahmana 
X.2.3.6, 7). Central to the building of the Ahavaniya altar is the belief that the womb of 
Prajapati is revitalized with piling up the fire-altar in the ritual. In effect, the building of 
the fire-altar causes the reimpregnation of the god. Myth and mitual interlock through the 
performance of the Agnicayana. Interlocking is noticed in the Initiation, or Diksa, of the 
sacrificer, who, it will be remembered is to identify himself with Prajapati. In the Diksa, 
the sacrificer is rendered “pregnant with all beings and all gods” by having carried the 


** The reference is to the year which the brahmanas often identify with Prajapati. 

7 E.g. Taitt. Brah. [1.2.3; 11.3.7; Go. Brah. II.2.18; Sata. Brah. 1.2.5.19: See also G.U. Thite, Sacnfice in 
thee Brakmana Texts, Poona, 1975, p. 259, 

" Thite, Saenfirce, p. 8. 

“This follows Eggeling’s translation in SBE XLIV, p. 22. 

“ Thite, Sacrifice, p. 51. 
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Ukhya Agni for a year (see Satapatha Brahmana IX.5.1.62); such a one is ritually fit to 
carry out the sacrifice, having symbolically achieved the condition to be induced in Prajapati 
(cf. SB EX.5.1.65). 

To achieve this, there commences the piling up of the counterpart of Prajapati’s divine 
body, the seven-layered Ahavaniya altar.3' The reason why it is seven-layered and “con- 
stituted so as to measure seven man’s lengths square’** is because Purusa-Prajapati-Agni 
(i.e. the fire-altar) is composed of seven persons (i.e. purusa-s; cf. Satapatha Brahmana 
VI.1.1.5 supra). Details regarding the need to rebuild Prajapati’s cosmic body are disclosed 
in the opening portion of the Agnicayana which deals with cosmogony. Purusa-Prajapat, 
having become consolidated, in the beginning (Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.1.1-8), desired 
to reproduce and become many. Through the heat of austerity as the exertion of labour, 
Prajapati toils to beget the cosmos. First Brahman (neut.) is emitted as the foundation. 
Next he released the waters from Vak (VI.1.1.9). Wishing to be reproduced from the 
waters, he entered them, wherefrom an egg arose (10). From it, Brahman (neut.) arose 
(10). From the embryo inside arose Agni, the horse, the ass; the he-goat came from the 
adhering fluid; from the egg shell came the earth (11). And as Prajapati's desire to gen- 
erate continued, so did his toiling and begetting. It is at this juncture that he, with ex- 
traordinary haste and energy, couples, conceives and recouples with the offspring (see 
Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.2ff., supra). At last, “Prajapati having emitted the worlds was 
established on earth” (Satapatha Brahmana VI_.1.2.11). However, to expel earthly forms 
takes great energy. The vigour Prajapati expanded in his cosmic parturition is likened to 
a courser’s completion of a race: “Having emitted creatures, having run the whole race 
he fell apart” (Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.2.12). At this point Prajapati says to Agni “Restore 
me” (VI.1.2.13). The need to rebuild Purusa-Prajapat-Agni climaxes the cosmogonic legend 
preceding the actual Agnicayana ritual. 

Due to the multivalent interconnections between Prajapati’s body, the cosmos and the 
earthly fire-altar, the building of the latter results in the resubstantiation of the cosmic 
body of god, Every part of Prajapau needs to be restored since every aspect of him fell 
apart during the cosmic exertion. His five bodily parts (fanii-s) became relaxed, that is, his 
hair, skin, flesh, bone and marrow had to be built up again as the five layers of the altar 
are piled up (cf. Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.2.17). As the five tani are the seasons (VI.1.2.18) 
which are the directions (the four quarters plus the upper region as fifth; SB VI.1.2.19), 
the worlds, time*’ and space are equally being restored as the bricks are piled. 

After a series of preliminary actions and the Diksa are performed, the actual building 
of the Ahavaniya commences.“ The Satapatha Brahmana, of the White Yajur Veda, 


“Though Agni or the fire-altar is commonly called the five-layered one ( pericacitka) consisting as it does 
of five complete layers of bricks, on the top of these there is a small additional pile of two layers, the lower 
one (punagan) in the form of the Garhapatya hearth (VII.1.1.1 seq.) and the upper one, consisting of two 
bricks, on which the fire is ultimately laid down. Hence, Agni is also called “saptacka.” Eggeling SBE XLI, 
pp. 249-250; fn. 3. 

*@ Eggeling, SBE XLI, pp. 144-145; fn. 3. 

The Agnicayana recognizes that Prajapati is the year; e.g. Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.2.18, 19. 

“4 For details on a modern recreation of the ritual, see Frits J. Staal, Agni: The Vedic ritual of the fire altar. 
2 vols. Berkeley, 1982. 
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cites that 10,800 bricks are needed; all the recensions of the Black Yajur Veda cite 1,000 
as the minimum number of bricks.” The symbolism of the piling up of the main altar 
reveals the need to restore Prajadpati’s cosmic body and to render its fruitful again. A 
process of involution must now occur to prepare for a new evolution of wordly forms. 
What left his body must enter it again. That is why, when Prajapati said “Restore me,” 
and the gods said to Agni “We will heal our Father Prajapati in you,” Agni said, “I will 
enter him when whole”. “Let it be so,” they said. That is why being Prajapati they call 
him Agni (Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.2.21). The same Brahmana (VIII.7.4.19-21) ex- 
plains how the seven layers reconstruct the body of Prajapati-Agm. The first layer is the 
base (i.e. the legs) and the second layer is the part below the middle (i.e. below the waist) 
and above the legs; the third is the waist itself; the fourth layer is the part above the 
waist and below the neck; the fifth is the neck; the sixth 1s the head and the seventh layer 
is the vital airs. Immediately preceding this account is a description of the correspond- 
ence between each layer and an element of the cosmos. The purpose is to show that 
each element is restored into god’s body with the piling of each layer. Thus, the first 
layer is the world filled with cattle; the second is the air filled with birds; the third ts the 
sky filled with stars; the fourth layer is the sacrifice filled with daksind; the fifth layer is 
the sacrificer filled with progeny; the sixth is the heavenly world filled with gods and the 
seventh layer is immortality the highest thing of all this (universe; see VIII.7.4.11—18). 
The need to replace mankind, though not directly mentioned in the above iterniza- 
tions, is taken up elsewhere in a most interesting passage concerned with the piling up 
of the second layer (i.e. the part below the waist and above the legs). In explaining why 
the Vaisvadevi (or All-gods’ bricks of the second layer) are laid down, this reason is 
given: “When Prajapati had become relaxed all creatures went out from his middle, from 
that womb ( yoni) of theirs. When that part of his body was reestablished, they entered 
him” (Satapatha Brahmana VIII.2.2.5). The creatures who went out of his middle are 
the same Vaisvadevi bricks and when these bricks are laid down into the second layer, 
the creatures that went out of the middle part of Prajapati’s body are caused to reenter 
him (see Satapatha Brahmana VIII.2.2.6). The symbolism is clear: the womb chamber is 
the second layer and it is being impregnated with creatures in the guise of the Vaisvadevi 
bricks. This ritual act, in effect, renders Prajapatr as Pregnant Male again. The act of 
reimplanting mankind, as it were, into the pnmordial womb is acknowledged in other 
passages dealing with the piling up of other layers “When Prajapat. became relaxed all 
living beings went from him in all directions. ... Now that same Prajapati ... is now 
being built up; and those living beings which went from him are these bricks; hence, 
when he lays down these (bncks) he thereby puts back into him ... those same living 
beings which went from him.” And again, “...when that (part) of his body had been 
restored, Prajapati became pregnant with all beings: whilst they were in his womb, evil 


* On the utilization of the actual number of bricks in connection with the possible ongin of the nitual see 
Hyla S. Converse, “The Agnicayana nite: Indigenous ongin?” Htstory of Religwns, Vol. 14.1, 1974, 81-95; 
C.G. Kashikar, “Agnicayana: Extension of Vedic Aryan Rituals,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Onental Research 
Institute, Vol. 62, pts. 1-4, 1981, 121-133. 

= Satapatha Brahmana VIII.3.3.9, 10; Eggeling, SBE XLII, p. 54. 
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death, seized them.””’ With the physical act of placing bricks of symbolic significance 
into layers also charged with symbolic significance, a metaphysical goal is achieved: bodily 
forms are again locked in the creator’s birth chamber. Thereby he has been transformed 
into the Pregnant Male. A new cycle of cosmic parturition may begin all over again. 

Sacrificer, priests, spectators, who have witnessed the piling-up of the fire altar, should 
have also witnessed a passion play, as it were. The Agnicayana is a drama, and a spec- 
tacular one, at that. The sacrifice gives corporeality to the chief creative power in the 
Brahmanas. Before witnessing eyes, the counterpart of Purusa-Prajapati achieves dimen- 
sionality. Simultaneously, as the altar/cosmic body attains reality, the creation process 
involving divine multiplicity is acted out. Belief that cosmic creation can be caused by a 
multiformed, birth-giving Male who emits forms is an idea maintained throughout the 
Samhitas; moreover it is the rationale upon which is grounded the various definitions of 
the multiplicity convention found in the Samhitas. In the Agnicayana, that idea is acted 
out. Each ume the Agnicayana is performed, there comes alive for numerous people the 
belief that cosmic creation is the intensification of human parturition. Besides, ritual action 
validates that all earthly forms, or riipas, are born from the womb of a masculine creator, 
that this creator’s intrinsic nature is omniform, and, that a new world cycle can be achieved 
if and when this creator is rendered partunent — and omniform — again. For the duration 
of the sacrifice, and who would know for how much longer, participants and spectators 
alike would pay allegiance to the notion that the stars in the heavens, the birds in the 
sky, the animals on the ground, they themselves and their progeny as well as the gods, 
the worlds and immortality originate from the self-same source, the cosmic body of Purusa- 
Prajapati, reconstituted in the sacrificial arena to assure future regeneration. 

The role of the sacrifice as a regenerative force is not limited to the Agnicayana. 
Indeed the Brahmanas testify to the belief that the Vedic sacrifice in general is consid- 
ered an extremely powerful instrument whereby fertility in nature and in beings may be 
promoted, A few examples, from the large number available, can be cited. They show 
that a major reason for initiating a Vedic sacrifice is to attain progeny. The purpose of 
the aforementioned Diksa in the Agnicayana is to generate a new divine body for the 
sacrificer.** So too do the Pravargya and Mahavrata rites have generative significance.” 
The prevailing attitude, to quote an explanation accompanying a Dasapirnamasa offer- 
ing is that “from the sacrifice offspring are assuredly produced” (Satapatha Brahmana 
1.9.2.5)."! 

In addition to stimulating generation, the sacrifice itself IS the generative process (e.g. 


4 


* The passage, Satapatha Brahmana VIII.4.2.1, occurs in connection with the piling of the 4th layer and 
introduces a myth on the removal of evil and death from beings in the womb of Prajapau. Eggeling, SBE, 
p. 67. 

* On this topic see the informed discussion in Thite, Sacnjice, pp. 244-260. 

™ For details on the generative and thanatotic aspects of Diksa, see Sylvain Levi, La Doctrine du Sacrifice, 
2nd ed. Pans, 1966, pp. 102-103; Thite, Saenfice, pp. 118-119. 

© See J.A.B. van Buitenen, The Pravargya, Poona, 1968, p. 37, Thite, Sacnjice, pp. 100-105; 125-132; esp. 
131-132. 

 Thite, Sacnfice, p. 244. The grhya nites are, of course, also imbued with fecundating power; cf. the 
Pumsavana rite. 
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Aitareya Brahmana I.3).** For generation to occur a pair or union (matthuna) is needed 
and this exigency accounts for a great deal of sexual symbolism in the explanations that 
the Brahmanas supply. To illustrate, in the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, the dipping 
spoon is male, the offering spoon is female (Satapatha Brahmana 1.3.1.9; 1.4.4.3-4). Or, 
the sacrifice is produced from the union of the upper kindling stick which is the male 
Purtravas with the lower stick which is the female Urvasi (Satapatha Brahmana III.4.1.22). 
In the Pravargya as set forth in the Aitareya Brahmana, “the cauldron is a divine pair- 
ing; the cauldron is the member, the two handles the testicles, the spoon the thigh bones, 
the milk the seed.”** “The Vedi (altar) is feminine, Agni (the fire) is masculine. The 
female lies embracing the male. Thereby a maithuna (productive pair) is made” (Satapatha 
Brahmana I.2.5.15; cf. SB I.9.2.21). The fire-altar in the Agnicayana also consists of pairs 
(SB X.1.1.9). 

The Brahmanas often establish a pair on the basis of the grammatical gender of nouns. 
Using some of the above ilustrations as examples, vedi is a feminine noun, ag is mas- 
culine; scruc the offering spoon is feminine, srwa the dripping spoon is masculine. A 
marvelous story has the cunning Devas outwit the Asuras because the latter lost out on 
being able to match “gender pairs.” ‘The Devas and the Asuras agree to proclaim as 
loser that side unable to cite “the pair” for a word given by the opposing side. Then 
Indra, on the side of the Devas said “one” (eka masc.), to which the Asuras gave eka, the 
feminine. This made a pair. Then the numbers two, three and four were cited by the 
Devas, and the Asuras gave the corresponding gender of the number to form a pair. But 
when the Devas said “five,” the Asuras could not counter with the pairing word since 
“five” and all subsequent numbers drop gender. The Devas won. This story also suggests 
the special property attnbuted to the numbers “one” through “four.” Such numbers can 
“pair” and that feature may account for the fact that these numbers come to symbolize 
“union” and by extension “human parturition.” “Up to four there are painngs, union, 
propagation” states Kausitaki Brahmana VII.10. 

This statement and the preceding story introduce us to the phenomenon that numbers 
in the Vedas may convey symbolic properties, in addition to, or in lieu of, their arith- 
metic values. Since this property will have direct bearing on the significance of numbers 
used in the muluplicity convention, it should be considered in some detail especially 
with numbers occurring both in the above religious developments and in subsequent 
iconography. 

symbolic numbers are associated with Purusa-Prajapati as well as the enactment of the 
cosmogonic theme in the Agnicayana. In an interesting passage in the Taittiriya Samhita 
dealing with the piling of the fire-altar (V.6.4.2—3), the four directions are associated with 
the four sides of Prajapati to the effect that the four sides of the god bespeak of his 
omnipresence and omniscience. “Four,” in this instance, is charged with the meaning 


“ ALB. Keith, Rigveda Brdhmanas: The Avareya and Kausitak’ Brahmanas of the Rigveda, Cambridge, 1920; Vol. 25 
in the Harvard Oriental Series; pp. 108-109. 

" Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas, p. 124. 

“ See Jaiminiya Brahmana 11.291; Paficavimsa Brahmana *XI.13.2; Satapatha Brahmana [,5.4.6-11. 
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“completeness” in the world on the horizontal plane. This symbolic meaning is derived 
from the association of “four” with the four directions of the world; when taken together 
the four directions represent “total space on earth.” That is why the four faces of Agni 
express the fire’s completely filling the surrounding space as well as the deity’s all-seeing, 
and therefore all-knowing, capabilities. Agni’s omnipresence stems from being visvatomukha, 
“facing in every direction” (Rig Veda 1.97.6a = Atharva Veda Saunakan I'V.33.6a; see 
Chapter 2). These cases together with the ones cited above, indicate that the number 
“four” can have several different symbolic properties; to wit, “four” can symbolize “all” 
etc. and “union, propagation” etc. 

“Four” can be used in stll another symbolic way and it 1s illustrated in the Purusasukta. 
“Four” is seen as a number which completes a tnad. In this context, “four” applies to 
vertical space. The notion that vertical space is tripartite 1s axiomatic from the earliest 
Vedic hymns onward. The idea that the tertiary division into earth, atmosphere and 
heavens could be completed by a tetrad had also been recognized from the time of the 
Rig Veda. It is on account of the complex nature of the third space, the heavenly 
regions, that the triad could admit of an addition to complete the vertical expanse of 
space. Already in the Rig Veda, the heavenly regions consist of the sky, visible in the phe- 
nomenal world, and a “highest sky” imperceivable to the world below. This world view 
continues in the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. A passage in the Satapatha Brahmana de- 
scribes this cosmology and recognizes the basic tnad division, calling it “the three worlds;” 
a fourth space completes the cosmic schema and redefines it as a tetrad: “He [i.e. the 
sacrificer] takes it [i.e. the imperfectly pressed Soma-plants] with a quadrangular vessel. 
Three indeed are these worlds. He obtains these three worlds by three (corners of the 
vessel). Prajapati is the fourth, surpassing these worlds. Thus he obtains Praja4pati even 
with the fourth (corner). Therefore, he takes it with a “quadrangular vessel” (I'V.6.1.4). 
The fourth world designates the region of the divine, just as the highest heaven is the 
realm of the numen in the Rig Veda. Clearly the passage intends to explain how 
the drawing of soma with a square vessel puts the sacnficer in touch with Prajapat. The 
explanation hinges on the assumption that total vertical space 1s the combination of the 
“three” plus “one” formula, where “one” completes the triad and becomes the fourth space. 

The number “four” which completes a vertical triad may be a superior fourth or a 
subordinate fourth. In the preceding passage from the Satapatha Brahmana, the region 
of Prajapati is an example of the superior (or, transcendental) fourth. The Purusasikta 
also contains an example of a diminuative or subordinate fourth which completes a triad. 
Here the triad constitutes the threefold, unmanifest Purusa in the transcendental region; 
the lower “fourth” is that part of Purusa from which the universe is born. There is 
another subordinate fourth operating in the Purusasikta; the upper three classes, it will 
be remembered, originate from a superior triad composed of Purusa’s mouth, arms and 
thighs. But the fourth class is born from the feet of Purusa, the subordinate fourth in the 
schema.” This tetrad, composed of a tnad plus a subordinate fourth is of course also 


" Cf. P. Mus, “Du Nouveau sur Rgveda 10.90? Sociologie D’une Grammaire,” in Indologial Studies in 
honor of WW. Norman Broum, Vol. 47 in the Amencan Onental Senes, New Haven, 1962, pp. 165-185. 
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recognizable in the Jaiminiya Brahmana passage casting Prajapati into much the same 
paradigmatic schema.” A supenor fourth and a subordinate fourth can complete an enuty 
by means of the “three plus one formula” because of an underlying formula applicable 
to symbolic numbers. 

There is a remarkable practice in ancient Indian religious thought which expresses 
“totality, completeness, surpassing greatness’ by the addition of “one” (ic. the whole) to 
the number of the enuty’s parts. The pracuce, probably first recognized by Abel Bergaigne,”’ 
has been most recently reaffirmed by the researches of Gonda and Knipe.* The practice 
implies “that a number exceeding a given quantity by one summed up and moulded into 
one complex the entities constituting that quantity.” It is thus a way of conveying, 
numerically, the all-pervasiveness of something. Bergaigne called it an aspect of “l’arith- 
métique mythologique;” Knipe refers to the practice as the “x plus one” imagery.” Once 
recognized, this method of forming a new number, symbolizing the totality of the enuty, 
can be seen to occur very frequently, especially in the Brahmana texts. To convey the 
concept “all food,” the Paficavimsa Brahmana (4.10.5) states that “food” is the twenty- 
fifth. The reason for this is because in a year all food npens. A year is twenty-four fold.”! 
Therefore, the parts (or segmentations) of the entity plus the entity itself (i.e. food) equals 
the concept “all food.” The “total body” can be said to be twenty-five fold (Satapatha 
Brahmana [X.1.1.44). There are twenty-four limbs or parts plus the addition of the whole 
(ie. the body itself) make for the twenty-five fold body. 

Prajapat, the Lord of all creatures, is frequently associated with numbers arrived at by 
the “x plus one” practice. The number sixteen is emblematic of “completeness;” thus the 
gods are sixteenfold. To emphasize the all-inclusive nature of Prajapati, he is character- 
ized as seventeenfold (e.g. Satapatha Brahmana I.5.2.17; Jaiminiya Brahmana 1.6.2.8). 
Seventeen enters into mtual procedures and ntual measurements being associated with 
Prajapati’s nature, Totality itself.’ Similarly, Prajapati can be associated with the number 
thirty-four (e.g. Satapatha Brahmana V.1.2.13; V.3.4.23; Paficavimsa Brahmana XVII.11.3; 
Taittiriya Brahmana [.8.7.1). There are thirty-three gods and Prajapati is the thirty-fourth. 
As such, not only does he exceed the others but he also encompasses and surpasses them. 
“Thirty-four” is a number used here less for its arithmetic value and more for it empha- 
sis on the divine totality of Prajapati’s nature. Or, Prajapati can be the fourteenth one in 
his capacity as the total year when the intercalary month is counted as the thirteenth 
month.” All these numerical expressions affirm that Prajapati surpasses all parts, being 


“ Other Vedic examples of the subordinate fourth completing the principle tnad are found in Knipe, 
Heat, p. 12. 

See his La Reliion Vedique I, Paris, 1883, | 14-156. 

“ J. Gonda, Triads in the Veda in Verhandelingen der Komunklgke Nederlandse Akademu van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkamde, 
N.S. Deel 91, Amsterdam, Oxford, New York, 1976, pp. Sf; Knipe, Heat, pp. 77. 

“ Gonda, Triads, p. 8. 

“ Knipe, Afeat, p. 7; Bergaigne, Rel. Vedigue II, | 1417. 

‘*' Counting the year’s twenty-four half-months; cf. Pafic. Brah. XII.4.18 and Caland’s comment in fn. 1. 

“ On this and other numbers associated with Prajapau, see J. Gonda, “Prajapati’s Numbers,” in G. Gnoli 
et L. Lanciotti eds. Onentalia Josepht Tucct Memonae Dicata, Vol. Il, Rome, 1987; 539-560. 

“CE Levi, La Doctrine, p. 16; Thite, Sacrifice, p. 272, 

™ Thite, Sacryice, p. 272. 
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the archetype together with its parts. Prajapati, embodying all types and their components 
and therefore possessed of all forms can, of course, be associated with comparable non- 
numerical expressions such as viriipa and visvakarman, as noted above.” 

The Agnicayana employs the number “five” whose symbolic properties are based upon 
the “x plus one” formula. “Five” in this ntual, and in the Brahmanas in general, can be 
charged with spacial totality, that is, the totality of the visible plus invisible spheres to- 
gether with the communicatory path that connects them. Already the Rig Veda mentions 
five cardinal points ([IX.86.29), emphasizing thereby that a strong cynosure of the quad- 
rants exists which is imbued with the special attribute of communication.” The Satapatha 
Brahmana cites five regions ([X.2.3.26) in ascending progression: the earth, atmosphere, 
sky, back of the firmanent and heavenly world (svarga- loka-); the identical progression 
occurs in Atharva Veda 4.14.3 where the fifth region is one of celestial light. This pas- 
sage from the Satapatha Brahmana occurs at the completion of the Ahavaniya altar in 
the Agnicayana, and allies the upward physical progression to the sacrificer’s advance- 
ment from the Garhapatya to the Agnidhriya to the Ahavaniya fire. The sacrificer’s 
intent 1s to ascend to the heavenly world by means of the fire altar (cf. Satapatha Brahmana 
PX.2.3.24). This intention is achieved by the symbolic correspondence between the five 
layers of the Ahavaniya fire-altar and the fivefold nature of the universe. Attainment of 
the heavenly world and “mingling with the gods” being central to the sacrificer’s ntual 
aims stimulates the frequent mention of the fivefold nature of the great altar.*’ As the five 
layers of the great fire-altar also correspond to the five tani of Prajapau, the multivalency 
of “five” in the Agnicayana promotes liturgical and cosmological equivalencies which 
assure success on the several levels. The entire eighth Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana 
does not lose sight of these esoteric correspondences; herein the physical and metaphysi- 
cal equivalencies operating in each of the five layers is revealed. In addition, man (purusa) 
is also fivefold, consisting of hair, skin, flesh, bones and marrow, just as Prajapati (see 
Aitareya Brahmana II.14; Jaiminiya Brahmana 1.198; Gopatha Brahmana II.6.8. omits 
“flesh” and inserts “head”, masitska). As a result, in piling the five layers, the sacnficer 
transforms his human body into a divine one. “Five” which is symbolic of the center 
within and above the quadrants is to be recognized here as the quintessential number. 

Two diminutive courses are built over the fifth layer of the Ahavaniya, bringing the 
final total to seven (see Satapatha Brahmana IX.1.1.26). This layering invites speculation 
that the completed altar could be considered a “five plus two” unit, which could influence 
its symbolic significance. But the additional layers do not relate in shape or number of 


** Prajapati is also said to have twelve bodies (tani Ait. Brah. V.25). Other deities in the Brahmanas that 
are associated with multiple bodily parts are: Soma (Sata. Brah. I'V.5.2.12); Tvastr (SB I1.2.3.4; cf. SB 
111.8.3.37; Taitt. Brah, 110.5.12; 11.6.2; 01.6.7, 14), Indra (cl. ‘Taitt. Brah. 11.6.4); Visvaripa, Tvastr’s son 
(Pafic. Brah. XVII.5.1; SB 1.2.3.2; 1.6.3.1f£; V.5.4.2; Jaim. Brah. I1.153-157); Agni (SB VI.5.1.3; Kaus. 
Brah. I.1; as Narasamsa, Brah. IL1.6.13); Waruna (Taitt. Brah. II.9.15); Svaha (Sad. Brah. ['V.7.2); Gandharvan 
( Jaim. Brah. 1.125). 

* Cf. Knipe, Heal, p. 10. For other examples of “four plus one” from the Rig Veda see Bergaigne, Rel. 
Védique If, 125-127. “Five” wntes Kramrisch, “is the quintessental number of the center and above” (Sma, 
p. 256). 

* E.g. Satapatha Brahmana IV.2.5.4; Paficaviméa Brahmana VI.7.12; cf. Thite, Sacryice, p. 267. 
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bricks to the preceding five. It therefore may not be appropmate to consider the seven- 
layered altar as relating to a “five plus two” numerical symbolism. The Satapatha Brahmana 
itself seems to indicate that the seven-layered altar was considered a unit associated with 
the numbers “four plus three.” The text has this to say regarding the composition of the 
fire altar: “He [i-e. Purusa-Prajapati] is composed of seven persons for this Person (Agni) 
is composed of seven persons,” to wit, the body (trunk) of four, and the wings and tail 
of three” [see Pl. 14.20]; “for the body of that (first) Person (was composed of) four, and 
the wings and tail of three. And inasmuch as he makes the body larger by one person, 
by that force the body raises the wings and tail.” This division implies that the Ahavaniya 
may be imbued with symbolic values derived from the numbers “four” and “three.” If 
“four” connotes special completeness on the honzontal plane and “three” is connected 
with the three worlds, the three ascending regions, then “four plus three” may symbolize 
the totality of worldly space, a fitting symbol of the great fire-altar. This significance 1s 
itself suggested elsewhere in the Agnicayana portion of the Satapatha Brahmana (see 
VI.5.2.22), where it is said that as large as the (three) worlds and the four quarters, so 
large is this whole (universe). There is some indication that other numencal divisions 
(and therefore other symbolic values) may also be evident in the Ahavaniya. The top or 
seventh layer of the Ahavaniya seems to pertain to the most amorphous substance of 
Prajapati (i.e. his vital airs, supra) and the highest/transcendental element in the cosmos 
(1.e. immortality supra); it is therefore a layer quite distinct from the other six layers. This 
suggests that a “six plus one” symbolism may be equally operative. Bergaigne’s researches 
show that the combination of “six plus one” in the number “seven” may result from the 
“x plus one” formula. He observed a Rig Vedic equation for “seven” which compnises 
three heavens plus the three earths plus one; the “one” represents an invisible sphere 
(e.g. RV 1.164.15).°' This equation with its transcendental “one” fits quite nicely with the 
top, or seventh layer of the altar. Bergaigne also noted that the number “seven” showed 
considerable independence and may be used symbolically without being further broken 
down. This is the way the number 1s usually used in the Rig Veda, he observed. He cites 
many Rig Vedic examples, including “seven seers,” “seven sisters” which are equal to the 
“seven prayers’;” there are AV references to the “seven tongues” of Agni, as well as 
other Vedic references to Agni’s “seven wives, mothers or sisters,” Agni’s “seven rays” or 
flames."* All these examples portray “seven” as a prime number having strong sacerdotal 
value. The sacerdotal significance inhering in the number “seven” may also help explain 
why the Ahavaniya altar is seven-layered. Incidentally, the strong field of attraction be- 
tween “seven” and “the sacrifice” can be illustrated by other, perhaps better known 
examples. Central to the Vedic marnage mtes are the seven steps (the Saptapadi) taken 


* Le. the fire-altar. 

™ See above, p. 117. 

™ Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.1.6; Eggeling, SBE XLI, pp. 144-145. 

*! See Bergaigne, Rel. Vedigue I], 143-144. 

™ Rel. Veédugue I], 144-145. 

"See DM. Srinivasan, “The Religious Significance of Divine Muluple Bodily Parts in the Atharva Veda,” 
Aumen Vol. XXV.3, 1979, p. 204, A.B. Keith, “Numbers,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Dx, 1917, 407. 
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around the sacred fire by the bndegroom and the bnde. Seven steps again figure as the 
first action undertaken by the babe, Siddhartha Gautama (the future Buddha), after being 
born. Just as a marriage becomes complete and irrevocable on the completion of the 
Saptapadi,™ so too in Siddhartha’s case they confirm the completion of his earthly mission 
as surely as does his given name (Siddhartha i.e. “he who has accomplished his goal).” 

I must register the possibility that the number of bricks to be used in the Agnicayana 
may also have symbolic value; whether this value predominates over the arithmetic one 
is difficult to gauge. The fact that the two recensions of the Yajur Veda cite a vastly 
different number of bricks needed in this ntual should give some pause that more than 
arithmetic numbers could be involved. The two sets of numbers (a minimum of a 1,000 
bricks in the recensions of the Black Yajur Veda versus 10,800 bricks in the White Yajur 
Veda) could possibly record numbers having similar symbolic meanings. “A thousand” 
expresses the idea of “total number, completeness etc.” in the Vedic tradition, beginning 
with the Rig Veda. The Satapatha Brahmana maintains that “a thousand is every- 
thing” (e.g. IV.6.1.15; VIII.7.4.9) and this continues in the sitra literature.” 1,000 is 
certainly a number associated with Purusa. Also, one of Prajapati’s numbers is 1,000; in 
the Taittiriya Samhita 7.1, 5.3, for example, Prajapati causes, at the request of the gods, 
a sacrifice to be made with a thousand.’ “One hundred and eight” also seems to be a 
number frequently occurring in the sacrifice where it is associated with auspiciousness. 
“...for 108 pieces of udumbara wood SG. 5.10.2; 108 darvihomas BGS. 1.7, 1; 108 
oblations 2,4,4; 5,8,1 one should mutter “Death must go away” 108 times (a Sanh 
ritual); ...."°* To these can be added an example from the current injunction for Smarta 
Maharashtian Brahmans following the Sakala school of the Rig Veda to recite the Samdhya 
morning japa ten, twenty-eight or one hundred eight times.*? One hundred and eight 
when multiplied by 100 results in the number of bricks cited by the White Yajur Veda. 
Possibly the idea is to raise to the highest number, or degree, the significance inhering in 
108." In the end, it is just possible that whether the ritual uses 1,000 or 10,800 bricks, 
the symbolic value imparted by the bricks using both sets of numbers may not be far 
apart; both may signify that the Agnicayana represents completeness and totality; that is, 
it represents everything in the cosmos. 

This overview on the symbolic value of a set of numbers occurring with Purusa-Prajapau 
and the Agnicayana concludes with a deceptively simple observation. The numbers “one 
thousand,” “seven,” “five” and “four” may all express the notion of “completeness and 


See Ram Gopal, India of Vedic Aalpasiitras, Delhi, 1959, p. 237. 
See Chapter 2, p. 26. 
See Jan Gonda, Vedic Ritual, The Non-Solemn Rites, Leiden-Koln, 1980, p. 41. 
Gonda, “Prajapati’s Numbers,” 20. 
Gonda, Vedic Aitual, p. 39. 

™ D.M. Srinivasan, “Samdhya: Myth and Ritual,” /ndo-/ramian Journal Vol. XV.3, 1973; 177. 

™® Qn this conceptual usage of 100 and 1,000, see Gonda, Vedic Ritual, p. 41. J. Gonda (Prajapan and the 
Tear, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks, Deel 123, Amsterdam, Oxford, New York, 1984, p. 72) opines that the number of bricks, 10,800, 
represents the number of hours in the year. The number one thousand may also be brought into connection 
with the year. Both the year and a thousand are homologized to samam — all, totality, everything (see Gonda, 
Pradpan and the Year, pp. 62-63; 82). 
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totality.” However, the truly impressive feature of Vedic numerical symbolism is that 
each of the above numbers expresses a distinct type of “all.” Their distinctive symbolic 
meanings are summarized below: 


4 = four quarters of the world; spacial totality on the honzontal plane 

5 (4 + 1) = the quintessential number referring to a spacial totality which includes the 
visible (i.e. four quarters and their center) and invisible (four quarters and a supenor 
fifth) planes and the communicatory passageway between them 

7 = ntual completeness/sacnficial perfection 

4 + 3 = four quarters plus the three regions being the totality of worldly space 

|,000 = totality of numbers of things; completeness prior to the introduction of distinctions. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


RUDRA AND VISNU ARE LINKED TO PURUSA-PRAJAPATI 
A. Rudra is Born in the Image of Purusa 


The Kausitaki Brahmana contains a legend (VI.1—9) about the birth of Rudra which 
reveals him to be none other than the quintessence of Purusa. Prajapati, desirous of 
progeny does penance (tapas); he becomes heated and creates five offspring. They are 
Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Candramas and Usas. Usas effected the form of an Apsaras in front 
of them. They poured out their seed and they told this to Prajapat.. Prajapati then made 
a golden vessel (Airanmayam camasam), the length of an arrow in height as in breadth. In 
it he poured the seed and in that place arose the one having a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet, with a thousand fitted arrows.' He caught his father, Prajapati, and demanded to be 
named. Prajapat' conferred upon him eight names; each one was bestowed under duress 
of the offspring. He was given the names Bhava, allied with waters (cf. VI.2), Sarva, 
allied with fire (cf. V1.3), Pasupati, allied with Vayu, the wind (cf. VI.4), Ugra, allied with 
plants and trees (cf. VI.5), the great god (Mahandeva), allied with the sun (cf. VI.6), 
Rudra allied with the moon (cf. VI.7), [sana, allied with food (cf. VI.8), and lastly, Asani 
(thunderbolt), allied with Indra (cf. V1.9). This is the great god (mahdndeva) of eight names 
and divided into eight parts (astandmdstadhavihita). 

Mahadeva, born in the likeness of Purusa, has Prajapati as father. Moreover his birth 
affirms that the father is the Pregnant Male even though the son of sons does not arise 
from the cavity within the father. He originates from the external equivalent of the womb, 
namely the father’s golden vessel.? “Gold is immortality”, the Brahmanas are fond of 
saying,’ and a “golden vessel” approximates the notion of a “womb of immortality”. It 
is made by Prajapati so as to receive and nurture the seed which develops into Mahadeva. 
Although the womb vessel is external to the body of the father and the seed is from the 
father’s first set of male offspring, it is Prajapati who collects and saves the seed, and 
thereby “fathers” the offspring. 

Prior to receiving names, that is prior to the differentiation of his essence into various 
forms, the great god is on par with Purusa.* Before receiving his eight names, he ts like 
the Cosmic Giant, having a thousand eyes and a thousand feet. Probably these two 
references to limitless eyes and feet are meant to convey the idea that like Purusa, the 


' sa prqdpatritranmayam camasamakarodisumdtramirdhvamevam &ryaricam tasminetah samaswicattata udahsthatsahasriksah 
sahasrapdtsahasrena prathutabhih. 

* For a discussion on the vessel as the symbolic place of birth in religion and art, see Chapter 15, espe- 
cially sections on the Aenbhodara yaksa. 

* E.g. Satapatha Brahmana VI1.7.1.2. 

* He is Purusa for Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Swa, Princeton 1981, pp. 100-104. 
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undifferentiated nature of the great god is omniform, or visvariipa. He is thus the all- 
knowing, unfathomable, creative power of the world. In this undifferentiate state, the god 
appears as archer whose one thousand arrows separate the non-existent from the exist- 
ent, and who thereby heralds the creation of the world.’ In sum, the god who arises from 
the golden vessel reveals himself as the immeasurable, aggressive, omniscient god who 
immediately demands an eightfold segmentation to be designated by eight names. 

Background on the choice of the eight names is elsewhere available;® but the reason 
and significance for the number of names has so far not been commented upon. The 
idea of an eightfold god having eight names develops in the Brahmanas. The Atharva 
Veda knows of the first seven names for they occur as appellations of separate gods in 
this text. The Vajasaneyi Samhita uses two of the names, Bhava and Sarva, to designate 
Rudra, and the Atharva Veda (Saunaka) calls the god, Ugra.? Why then does the great 
god receive eight names (and thereby an eightfold form) if seven names are already avail- 
able and three names are already applied to him? The number seems intentional since 
it reoccurs in a similar context in the Satapatha Brahmana (see below). The rationale 
could relate to the conceptual property of “eight”. On the basis of the “x plus one” 
formula, “eight” could signify the one (god) who encompasses the meanings and associa- 
tions inhering in the number “seven”. As a prime number, “seven” relates to the sacrifice; 
thus a “seven plus one” formula could symbolize a deity who is the perfection and 
completion of the sacnfice. Vedic Rudra-Siva’s relationship to the sacrificial remainder 
(see Chapter 5), expresses well this symbolism. There is thus support for an interpretation 
that connects eightfold Mahadeva to the preservation of the Vedic sacrifices. As a com- 
posite number, seven can be the result of 4 + 3 and 6 + |. The first group, 4 + 3, 
recalling as it does the four quarters and the three vertical regions in space, represents all 
phenomenal space. If, to this meaning for “seven”, a “one” or “a whole” is added, the 
resultant significance is “all space” making an eightfold deity one who encloses and sur- 
passes phenomenal boundanes. Perhaps that is why seven of the eight names in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana are names coordinating with elements that sustain life on earth. 
The eightfold deity encompassing life-sustaining elements may represent the world’s 
Sustainer and Preserver. 

An image of Rudra, the archer in the Satapatha Brahmana also evokes the image of 
Purusa. The image of the omniform archer occurs in a section explaining why the 
Satarudriya offering ought to be performed (IX.1.1.6). Rudra is the result of the Wrath 
of Prajapati, now disjointed. The Wrath of Prajapati became Rudra, hundred-headed, 
thousand-eyed and hundred quivered.” The god with his bow strung and his arrow fitted 
to the bowstring makes the other gods afraid. Prajapati counsels these deities to appease 
Rudra with the Satarudriya offering. The passage makes clear that Rudra surpasses other 
gods by his tremendous power; it 1s evident in his physical strength (symbolized by his 


* See Kramrisch, Swa, Chapter II. 

* See J. Gonda, Visnuism and Swaism, London, 1970, pp. 36-41; R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaimavism Sawism and 
Minor Religious Systems, Reprint. Varanasi, 1965, p. 105. 

’ See Chapter 3, p. 39. 

" On the symbolic meanings and similanties between 100 and 1000, cf. Chapter 6, p. 74. 
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bow and arrows), his affective energy (symbolized by abiding wrath which he personifies), 
and his meta-physical potency (symbolized by his omniform structure). In another ac- 
count of Rudra, the archer (Aitareya Brahmana [II.33, 34), he is the avenger of Prajapat’s 
incestuous act. The gods sought One to punish Prajapat. The One pierced Prajapau 
with his arrows and thereby initiates creation. The final portion of the episode indicates 
the tension between this god, the other gods and worshippers. It states that one should 
refrain from addressing the god by his name, Rudra; he has been depnved of his claim 
which is the remainder and he must be approached carefully so that his mercy and not 
his anger is provoked. 

The archer, wrathful and impetuous, opens the drama of creation. Whether or not he 
arises from the golden pot, he is also omniform. His vtsvariipa structure, based on the 
model of Purusa, announces his creative capacity. God’s subsequent eightfold segmenta- 
tion could well proclaim his ability to preserve that creation and to maintain the sacnifice. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana (see VI.1.3.8-18), the legend of the birth of the cosmic 
god varies from the account in the Kausitaki Brahmana. In this account, he has several 
fathers. His fathers are Prajapati as the year and beings who represent the seasons. His 
mother 1s again Usas, the Dawn. Born in a year, the boy Kumara, immediately demands 
his names from Prajapati. His first name is Rudra, idenufied with Agni (fire); the second 
name is Sarva which is the waters; third is his name Pasupati identified with plants; his 
fourth name is Ugra equated with Vayu (the wind); fifth is Asani which ts lightning; sixth 
is Bhava which is Parjanya (the rain god); his seventh name is Mahan Deva equated with 
the moon; his eighth name is [gana, identified with the sun. These are the eight forms 
of Agni who is identified here with the raudraic god.? The son thus receives nearly the 
same eight names’ allied with nearly the same elements as in the Kausitaki Brahmana 
though the names and associations are shifted around, Nowise 1s the life-sustaining nature 
of the eightfold god jeopardised in this shift. The narrative allies each form of the raudraic 
god to a natural phenomenon, whose beneficial aspect can sustain life. This account does 
not directly employ the Purusa image. The creative nature of the deity is symbolized by 
his relation to Time. The embryo gestates a year, a creative unit par excellence.'' Also, 
Kumara is fathered by the year and the seasons, expressive of the wholeness of Time 
including its fixed divisions. Therefore the boy is born in the image of Time, creative, 
cyclic, unending. 

The identification of Agni and Rudra’ in the above account reminds of their addi- 


* The passage (VI.1.3.18) concludes: “Kumara is the ninth; that is Agni’s threefold state”. J. Eggeling, The 
Satapatha Brahmana, Vol. XLI in SBE, p. 160. For a brief notice of the Vedic value of three times three, see 
J. Gonda, Tnads in the Vedas, Amsterdam, Oxford, New York, 1976, pp. 20-21. 

© Different are Sarva in the Kausitaki Brahmana and Sarva in the Satapatha Brahmana. 

'' The year comprises the beginning and end of a cycle in which regeneration occurs. Thus the sacrifice, 
probably as a cyclic process bearing fruit, is the year. The year equals the complete period of pregnancy; see 
J.C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration, Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, Vol. 2. The Hague, 
1957, p. 28. For the year as “generative power” see Jan Gonda, Prajépat and the Year Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 123, Amster- 
dam, Oxford, New York, 1984; pp. 8, 75, 78-79, 84, 91. 

"Their identification is proclaimed throughout the Brahmanas. For example, the Taittriya Brahmana 
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tional, and indirect, connections with Purusa-Prajapati. The identity of Agni and Rudra 
is intoned at the outset of the brahmana portion of the Satarudriya offering: “This entire 
Agni [fire-altar}] has now been completed; he is now this god Rudra...” (SB [X.1.1.1). 
But the altar is not only Agni, it is also conceived of as the cosmic body of the Purusa- 
Prajapati.'* On that account Rudra’s symbolic idenuty is extended.'> Upon the completion 
of the piling up of the fire-altar Rudra becomes Agni, but he also become Purusa-Prajapati 
whose structure is built into the altar. The chain of connections between Rudra/Agni/ 
Purusa-Prajapati is noticed elsewhere in the Brahmanas. For example, Rudra promotes 
and preserves the sacrifice (supra). Agni too, is identified with the sacrifice (e.g. Paficavimsa 
Brahmana XI1.5.2); and the tradition for identifying Rudra, in the guise of Agni, with the 
sacrifice goes back to the Rig Veda.'* Now the sacrifice is also the pratima of Prajapati 
(Satapatha Brahmana XI1.1.8.2, 3), and thereby a connection between the three gods is 
established. Further, Kumara, the raudraic god, is born in the image of the year, just as 
Agni is the year (Taittirlya Brahmana III.10.4;'’ Paficavimsa Brahmana X.12.7). Prajapati 
too is often homologized to the year.'* Again a connection between the three gods is 
forged. So, in addition to the birth stories which establish Rudra’s direct connection with 
Purusa-Prajapati, the god is associated with symbols which also pertain to Purusa-Prajapati. 

Rudra’s identification with Agni in the Brahmanas may confirm certain numerical 
symbols employed with Rudra. Agni, emblematic of the Vedic fire ritual is often associ- 
ated with the number “seven”, the ritual number. Agni is seven layered; he has seven 
tongues and seven kindling sticks, etc.'? Upon completion of the seven layered altar, that 
is, the instant Agni becomes Rudra in the Agnicayana, the latter can be seen as the One 
who surpasses and comprises Sevenfold Agni. Here is possible justification that part of 
the symbolism inhering in eightfold Rudra relates to the domain of the sacrifice. God in 
this context epitomizes ritual completeness and ritual perfection. 

It is impossible to read the major Brahmanas and fail to be impressed by the stature 
Rudra attains. The birth stones of Rudra add yet another dimension to the manner in 
which his cosmic nature can be conceived. A hundred-headed, thousand-cyed and thousand- 
footed god may be seen as structurally equated with Cosmic Purusa the most potent 
Vedic visvariipa image. The son is fathered mainly by Prajapati, the major creative force 


(II.1.3), soon after establishing that Agni is Prajapati’s first-born {II.1.2), declares that indeed Agni is Rudra. 
See P.E. Dumont, “The Agnihotra (or the Fire Oblation) in the Taittiriya Brahmana”, “the Ist Prapathaka 
of the 2nd Kanda of the TB”. Proceedings of the Amencan Philosophie Society (hereafter PAPS) 108, 1964, under 
TB II.1.2.3. The Paficavimsa Brahmana states their equivalency: “Agni is Rudra” (XII.4.24). The same text 
in AXI.2, 5-9 associates the three dovddoha simans with Agni Vaisvanara while in the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
(11.254) these samans are called raudrdni (i.e. belonging to Rudra). 

'S Eggeling, transl. Satapatha Brahmana, Vol. XLIII in SBE, p. 156. 

“ See Chapter 6, especially pp. 62, 65-68. 

'S See quote from Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.1.5 in Chapter 6, p. 62. 

See Chapter 5, p. 51. 

See PLE. Dumont, “The Special Kinds of Agnicayana (or special methods of building the fire-altar) 
according to the Kathas in the Taituriya-Brahmana (10th, 11th, 12th Prapathakas of the Third Kanda of 
the TB)", PAPS 95, 1951, p. 636 re: TB III.10.4. 

" See J. Gonda, Prajdpat and the Year, Chapter 16. 

'! See Chapter 4, p. 42. 
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in the Brahmanas. The birth stories narrate the arising of a child whose body, like that 
of the father, is the cosmos itself. This is not the only way in which the cosmic nature 
of Rudra is visualized. The Satarudriya litany expresses the totality of Rudra not only by 
extolling the amazing diversity of life forms and forces that stem from him but also by 
dwelling upon the two bodies of Rudra. They represent his bipolar nature; the implica- 
tion is that the benign and ternfic bodies of this god represent both the good and bad 
forces in nature as well as all the dichotomies in phenomenality. Diversity is due to god’s 
twofold nature which in effect comprises everything. These various probes into the god’s 
cosmic nature, together with his links to the Vedic mtual and the Brahmana’s chief pro- 
genitor bespeak of the eminence attained by Rudra at this religious stage. It is not diff- 
cult to envision, even at this early stage, a cult to Rudra replete with chanting, special 
rites, numerical symbolism and mental imagery of an omniform god. (The Satarudriya 
begins to be performed as “a mental sacrifice”).”” “Rudra is the oldest and best of the 
gods” (Kausitaki Brahmana XXV.13).*' “Rudra spreading himself goes — the best of the 
gods —” (Taittirtya Brahmana III.1.1.49). These laudations of the Vedic ritualists should 
have echoed the single-minded adoration of some worshippers.” For them, Rudra is the 
best of gods. For us, “the best of gods” is linked to Purusa-Prajapat, the quintessential 
visvariipa image of the Vedas. 


B. Visnu — as Sacrifice Connects with Purusa-Prajapati 


Visnu is also the sacrifice.*? Indeed this identification figures in the most important early 
legend of the god, namely the myth of his three strides. Visnu as “sacrifice” connects the 
god with some of the above mentioned deities who also personify the ritual. The redac- 
tors of the Satapatha Brahmana, for example, found no inconsistency in connecting the 
sacrifice first with Visnu and then with Prajapan (see [.2.5.3 & 12). The Taituriya Brahmana 
exhibits the same fluctuations (III.1.6 — Visnu is the sacrifice; III.2.3 — Prajapati is the 
sacrifice; III.3.6 — Visnu is the sacrifice, but in III.3.7 it is Prajapati). 

The three stmdes of Visnu is a theme that reoccurs often in the Brahmanas. It 1s 
noteworthy that Prajapati, in Satapatha Brahmana VI.7.4.1, produced creatures by means 
of the three Visnu strides. The reference occurs in the Diksa Ceremony, or the Initiation 
of the sacrificer for the performance of the Agnicayana. Performance of the Visnu-stndes 
in this context places an entity into a special sphere wherefrom generation can occur. 

The sacrificer and Agni also come within Visnu’s orbit in this Diksa. The sacrificer 
imitates Visnu in taking three strides. Quite possibly he does this because Visnu’s third 


“ See Taituriya Brahmana [II.11.9 in P.E. Dumont, “Agnicayana”, PAPS 95, p. 655. 

"| A.B, Keith, transl. Rigveda Brdhmanas in Harard Onetal Senes, Vol. XXV, Cambridge, 1920, p. 494. 

Other Taittriya Brahmana passages with a devotional tone are III.7.2 and III.7.8. 

* Some relevant wes in the Brahmanas are: Gopatha Brahmana I1.1.12; Paficavimsa Brahmana [X.6.10; 
7.95 7.8; cE 7.10; Setzcoetha Brahmana I.2.5.4; 3.4.16; 1.7.1.2); cf. HE1.3.1; 11.6.3.3; V1.7.2.11; Kausitaki 
Brahmana XVI.8; Taituriya Brahmana III.3.6, 3.7; 8.11.21. See also G.U. Thite, Sacrifice in the Brahmana- 
Texts, Poona, 1975, pp. 258-259; J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism 2nd ed. Delhi, 1969, pp. 77f1.; especially 
81-84. 
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step is in the god’s own abode (cf. RV 1.154.5) and therefore denotes a heavenly (solar?) 
region. In any case, the sacrificer identifies himself with Visnu and ascends with the third 
step to the world of the gods and becomes one of them: “Now he who 1s Visnu 1s 
this sacrifice; and he who 1s this sacrifice is that same Agni in the whhd (hre-pan): into 
that same (Agni) the gods changed themselves and strode through these worlds; and in 
like manner the Sacrificer, having changed himself into that same (Agni) strides through 
these worlds”.** 

In the Diksa of the Agnistoma, Agni and Visnu are recognized as the terminal forms 
of the same sacrifice. The Satapatha Brahmana™ says that Agni is the lower half and 
Visnu the upper half of the sacrifice; what is meant is that Agni is the earthly terminus 
and Visnu is the highest or heavenly terminus. In this Diksa, the two gods in effect 
protect the vertical zone within which the sacrficer makes offering. An oblation offered 
into the earthly fire is guaranteed safe passage upward into the realm of the gods since 
the ritual action 1s protected on the lower level by Agni (associated with the ntual fire on 
earth) and the upper level by Visnu (associated with the heavenly sphere and his dear 
abode, reached by his third step).”° 

Due to his identification with the sacrifice, Visnu may be linked, indirectly, to the 
multiplicity symbolism in the Brahmanas. The god’s relation to the sacrificial yipa (cf. 
Satapatha Brahmana III.7.1.17), stemming, I would suppose, from his own association 
with the ntes and the axis mundi, could claim for him a muluform (dahuriipa). Note that 
the Sadvimsa Brahmana declares the yiipa as bahuriipa in [V.4.10, and in I'V.4.17 associ- 
ates this pillar with: Visnu’s sphere.*’ The text then attributes to the yapa a body (Sarira 
allied to the seasons), a head (stra allied to the year), and phenomenal forms (riipas allied 
to the Vedas).”* The anthropomorphism of the yipa reminds strongly of Skambha in the 
Atharva Veda, the vtsvariipa pillar emitting all materiality (see Chapter 3). 

In perusing the Brahmanas in search of linkages between Visnu and Purusa-Prajapati, 
it is not out of place to cite Satapatha Brahmana XIII.6.1.1, wherein the god Narayana, 
destined to become integrated within the vaisnava godhead, is designated Purusa Narayana. 
The citation may be kept in mind as a possible precursor to a development seen in the 
Maha-Narayana Upanisad. Here the great god Narayana is equated with Purusa and he 
inherits the omniform structure of the Cosmic God.” 


If we now assess the general impact of the Brahmanas upon the conceptualization of the 
muluplicity convention, two points dominate. First, in these texts whose purpose is to 
comment upon and explain the Vedic sacrifice, the sacrifice is identified, inter ala, with 
Purusa-Prajapati, Rudra and Visnu. As such, the highest good of this particular corpus 


* Satapatha Brahmana VI.7.2.11; see Eggeling, SBE XLI, p. 276. 

 THL1.9.1. 

* Accordingly, the sacrificer in the Diksa includes an offering to Agni and Visnu; see Aitareya Brahmana 
I.1; 1.4; Kausitaki Brahmana VII_1; Satapatha Brahmana III.1.3.1. 

"The passage states: “he bend (probably turns) the sacrificial post to the east; this is Visnu’s highest step”. 

8 1V.4.18. 

™ See Chapter 18, pp. 244-245, 
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is equated with the omniform creator Purusa-Prajapat, and with gods who are, to a 
greater or lesser degree, associated with him. Rudra (-Siva), and Visnu, both of whom 
will develop into major Hindu gods and whose earliest images will be associated with the 
multiplicity convention, are here associated with the Brahmanas’ most grandiose creator 
god. Second, their association with Purusa-Prajapati is announced inéer alia in the most 
elaborate cosmological dramatization, the Agnicayana mitual. This is the sacmfice that 
actualizes the idea that the cosmic creator 1s pregnant with a multitude of forms in his 
womb and that a stage in the birth of the cosmos can be visualized as an act of cosmic 
parturition. It is also within the Agnicayana that Prajapati uses Visnu’s three strides to 
produce creatures. Within the same nte, Rudra is portrayed omniform, in the manner 
of Purusa. And, the symbolic eight forms of Rudra are presented in the Agnicayana, 
directly after the completion of Prajapau’s creation of the universe by the emission process. 
The Agnicayana sacrifice thus links both Rudra and Visnu (though more emphatically 
Rudra) to Purusa-Prajapati at the same time that it demonstrates the liturgic vitality of 
the Samhita’s legacy concerning the multiplicity convention. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE FULLNESS OF BRAHMAN 


To what extent can the Upanisads contribute to our understanding of the multiplicity 
convention when the Samhités and Brahmanas have shown that the significance, the 
rationale and liturgical usages of the convention pertain to the domain of cosmic crea- 
tion, a domain of marginal concern to the Upanisads? The domain of discourse in the 
Upanisads deals with the nature of the real behind phenomena rather than with origins 
of phenomenality. The shift is fundamental causing changes in the lines of inquiry. Whereas 
cosmogony preoccupies the talents of the Samhitas’ and Brahmanas’ authors, neither the 
beginning nor the operation of the external world have the sustaining interest of the 
Upanisads’ authors. However creation theories do continue to be offered, especially in 
the older Upanisads.' 

Perhaps the oldest Upanisad is the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, containing in its first 
Adhyaya some of the most orginal and significant creation theories in all the Upanisads.’ 
There is additional reason for looking at this text in order to assess just how useful the 
Upanisads might be in furthering an understanding of the multplicity convention. The 
Brhadaranyaka is attached to the Satapatha Brahmana; it ends Book XIV of that 
Brahmana.° It is therefore not only old but it is also appended to the Brahmana contain- 
ing an elaborate explanation of the liturgy which employs the biological symbolism 
and rationale basic to the multiplicity convention. Explanations on the orthopraxy in 
the Agnicayana affirm that the birth of the cosmos is activated by an omniform Progeni- 
tor. His own body and the forms he emits (re-)establish existence. Therefore, a look at 
creation theories in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (BAU) may be the best beacon we 
have to illuminate the sort of evidence the Upanisads can deliver regarding the multiplic- 
ity convention. 

The BAU contains several creation theories which do not present an internally consist- 
ent approach to the problem of cosmogony. Nonetheless the theones outlined below 
maintain a biological view of creation, namely that phenomenality is caused by the labours 
of some sort of generating Power. 


—— 


' See, for example, N.N. Bhattacharyya, History of Indian Cosmogonical Ideas, New Delhi, pp. 7-9. 

? Paul Deussen, Philosophy af the Lipantshads, Dover Publication, New York, 1966, p. 188. 

* See pp. 22-23 in Herman W. Tull, The Vedic Ongins of Karma, Albany, 1989, for areas wherein there is 
continuity of themes between the Satapatha Brahmana and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 
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In this account, an evolutionary process culminating with phenomenal forms begins with 
Atman (masc.), in the form of Purusa (purusavidha). This entity, the unformulated Self as 
Cosmic Male experiences consciousness and becomes conscious of the Self; this causes 
the arising of the formulated Person whose name is “I”. Recognizing his aloneness, he 
desires a second. Splitting himself in half, he becomes two generating bodies: himself as 
“husband” and the second as “wife”. These two copulate to produce humans and all the 
different pairs of animals. In this way, life forms are the final outcome of a threefold 
evolutionary process. It unfolds as follows: 1) Atman as Purusa 2) Atman as Purusa whose 
name is “I” and whose form is Creation’ 3) Male husband and Female wife who are the 
generating couple. 

1. In the beginning this universe was only Atman in the form of Purusa. He, looking 
around, saw nothing other than Atman [i-e. himself]. He, in the beginning, uttered “I 
am”. Thus arose the name “I” .. 

2. He was afraid. Therefore he who 1s alone is afraid. He then thought, “Since there 
is none other than I, of what am I afraid”? Exactly then his fear left him... 

3. Certainly he had no delight. Therefore one who is alone has no delight. He desired 
a second. He was as large (efavaf) as a woman and a man closely embraced. He caused 
this Self (d#man) to divide into two. Then a husband (pati) and a wife (patni) came into 
being. Therefore this [is so]: “Oneself is like a half-fragment” [i.e. half of a whole?) as 
Yajfiavalkya used to say. Therefore this space is filled with a woman. Then he united 
with her. Therefrom human beings were born. 

4. Then she thought: “How does he unite with me even though he has generated 
(janayiva) me from [his own] Self... 

[Thereupon the female hides herself, becoming different animals, down to the ant. 
She becomes a cow, a mare, a female ass, a she-goat, an ewe and an ant. The Male 
changes himself to all the corresponding male forms and copulates with her. That is how 
all pairs of creatures were created. | 

5. He knew, “I am truly this creation (srstir). 1 emitted (asrksi) all this”. Therefore he 
became creation (srstir)... 

6. [Next, the creator emits various gods; he himself is all gods. This, namely the gods, 
is the higher creation of Brahman. . .] 

7. At that time, this [world] was undifferentiated. Indeed it became differentiated just 
by means of name and form (ndmaripa). So it is said, “He has this name; he has this 
form”. Even now this [world] 1s differentiated just by name and form... [The creator 
then enters into creation so as to be coextensive with all phenomenality but not identfi- 
able with any particular form or act.] 


* J.A.B. van Buitenen, “Studies in Samkhya (ii)", 7408 77, 1957; 17. 
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Atman in the form of Purusa is an elegant transition from the religious outlook epito- 
mized by the ritual texts to the speculative penchant of this early Upanisad. Now the 
primordial Power, Atman-Purusa, is the sole existent and it is undifferentiated, unstruc- 
tured in the beginning. As such, at the ume of pre-creation, there 1s the Self in the shape 
of the Male. This is the first stage. The essence of Auman as Purusa is creation and the 
first thing that is created is individuality, otherwise designated as “name and form”, or, 
“[". It should not be regarded as unusual that creation is attnbuted to an impersonal 
entity (Self or Atman) connected with a personal entity (Purusa). The BAU, in keeping 
with earlier Vedic texts, intermingles personal and impersonal notions about the Supreme. 
Earlier examples are found in Skambha of the Atharva Veda hymns, or in Brahman 
(neut.) who is able to speak and perform tapas in Satapatha Brahmana XIII.7.1.1. The 
Upanisads, especially the ancient ones, show that Indian thinkers do not sharply different- 
ate between the personal and impersonal idea of the Supreme nor do they resolutely 
distinguish between the animate and inanimate. On the other hand, they give a great 
deal of attention to the reason why the Supreme creates. What provokes it to do so? The 
BAU takes the position that in the beginning an unformulated (but not abstract) primor- 
dial Being realized his capacity for creation as a result of an act of self-recognition. “Here 
J am” 1s a cry that brings about the name “I” and accordingly the form “I”. We may say 
that the unformulated, or, undifferentiated pnmordial Being has produced individuality. 
The individual is Atman-Purusa called “I” in the shape of the cosmos. The individual is 
therefore a Cosmic Man, a “somebody’” whose cosmic dimensions are symbolized by his 
largeness and his androgynous form. This is the second stage. The individualized Atman- 
Purusa is as large (efd@vaf) as a man and woman together. Eidvat is a term that can relate 
to spatial amplitude and dimensions, but not to largeness in the sense of “hberality” or 
“eminence”. He is so large because he is the container of all phenomenal forms. The 
text does not express this idea by recourse to the omniform nature of the Cosmic Man; 
rather it specifies that his size is as big as a man and a woman in close embrace. In the 
Indian idiom, the joining of the male and female symbolizes the sum total of phenom- 
enal dichotomies and diversities. Male and female conjoint therefore allude to the stage 
pnor to the appearance of phenomenal forms. Thus the largeness of the Cosmic Male 
bespeaks of his androgynous nature which precedes the birth of the world. We are re- 
minded of Purusa in the Purusasiikta who is also androgynous but whose potential for 
expulsion of cosmic diversity is expressed by his having a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes and a thousand feet, that is, by his being omniform. Another important similarity 
exists between the ancient Purusa and the Upanisadic Purusa: both Rig Vedic Purusa 
and the BAU’s individualized Cosmic Male generate a male and a female. However 
Viraj and Purusa, generated by the Rig Vedic Purusa, are not the parents of the world, 
as is the case with Pati and Patni in the BAU.’ This couple represents the third stage. 


* Sce Chapter 3, pp. 35 36. P 

" Cf J.A.B. van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”, History of Religions 4.1, 1964; p. 108. 

* The antecedents for Pati and Patni could well go back as far as Yama and Yami, born from the womb 
of omniform Tvastr, and recognized as the primeval twins that produced mankind. See Chapter 2, p. 24. 
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In that Pati and Patni are capable of generating all creatures it must be assumed that 
they received this capacity from their progenitor, the Cosmic Man called “I”; accordingly 
the individualized Cosmic Man should have an omniform nature although his largeness 
stresses more a sense of fullness than a sense of manifoldness. 

In sum, cosmogony as detailed in BAU I.4.1-7 becomes the prototype for somatology, 
or, the “body” image in the unfolding of creation. The creation theory introduces a 
three-stage cosmogonic unfolding which is based on a threefold somatology. Although 
aspects of each stage can have Vedic antecedents, the idea of three successive cosmic 
“bodies” unfolding is an innovation. The first “body” is the unformulated unitary ple- 
num, Atman as Purusa. As this “body” experiences consciousness there arises through an 
act of autogenesis, the second “body”. This is the creator “body”. He is a large some- 
body; an individual who can experience aloneness and desire, which become the causes 
for the “second” body to split in half and produce the third “body”. It is, in actuality 
“a pair’, They continue to have the potential for the generation of all forms and indeed 
actualize their potential in becoming the parents of creatures. In this tnune unfolding, 
the third, or last, stage is the direct cause of earthly forms. The second stage is an 
individualized Male aware that he w creation. He exercises consciousness of Self in that 
“he knows”. And what he knows is that he alone emits all that which pertains to cre- 
ation. He therefore represents a Being, separate from and below the non-individualized, 
unformulated Self, the Person without Self-recognition of the first stage. 

The idea of a large Cosmic Person whose body is creation becomes prominent in 
Upanisadic thinking. However, the idea of “large” is more often expressed by mahat than 
by efavat in the Upanisads. Specifically, mahat can refer to the huge spatial dimensions of 
the first embodiment arising from the unformulated creative Power. Other terms such as 
bahu “much”, bhiiman “muchness”, mahiman “largeness” and pima “full, fullness” also convey 
this meaning. These terms emphasize colossal size, together with extreme amplitude. The 
Being descnbed in this way also is designated by specific terms. Most often the terms 
used are dfman or purusa, but also yaksa can be used. Indeed BAU 5.4.1 refers to the 
first embodiment of creation as “mahad yaksam”. The large Being has the urge, as BAU 
I.4.1—7 shows, to create the universe. But the large Being does not directly cause creation 
as there is now a hierarchy. The large Being is the first evolute out of the unformulated, 
and he is the intermediate step leading towards the completion of creauon, The Cosmic 
Man called “I” and by implication mahat yaksa, both of the BAU, represent a macranthropic 
view of the unfolding universe. The creator, of the second stage, is a large, androgynous 
force, successfully distanced from fear, who is capable of the emussion process leading 
towards the birth of the world. As such, specific attributes pertaining to the Agnicayana’s 
motherly Male are absent in this section of the Brhadaranyaka though a creator who 
emits forms from within is not far removed from a motherly Male; also the specific 
mythopoeic imagery of the Agnicayana’s Pregnant Male is not apparent in this section of 
the Upanisad, again, though the concept of the Cosmic Male, large due to cosmic full- 
ness is not far removed from a Pregnant Male. Echoes of the birth-giving Purusa-Prajapati 
remain, but they now define a deity belonging to a second stage of divine unfolding 
leading to the birth of the cosmos. That 1s new. 
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B 
BAU 1.4.11-15 


This creation theory postulates Brahman alone in the beginning. The postulate could 
suggest that the Supreme is, herein, a neuter, abstract principle. But the intermingling 
and vacillation on whether the Supreme is an impersonal, neuter principle or a personal, 
masculine power continues, causing Brahman to be designated “It” at umes and “He” at 
other mes. So the account opens that in the beginning “It” was solitary in that “He” 
had not fully expanded." We may say that Brahman was not fully unfolded. It created 
the social classes and the gods pertaining to these classes by means of the emission proc- 
ess. Brahman ts the source, the womb, of the Ksatra class and though he 1s the source 
of the other classes as well, the account does not specify from which part of Brahman 
they onginate. The theory does indicate that Brahman, ts to be found in this world for 
it has caused itself to appear in two forms: Agni (or, sacmfcial fire) among gods, and, as 
the Brahman among men. 

11. In the beginning, this [universe] was Brahman alone. It being one was not fully 
expanded. That One created further a superior form, Ksatrahood, even those who among 
the gods represent the Ksatra-power: Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parnanya, Yama, 
Mrtyu and Isana. Therefore there is none higher than the Ksatra. ... Brahman is the 
womb of the Ksatra. .. . Therefore even though a king attains the highest position, in the 
end he resorts to Brahman, his own womb.... 

12. He [i.e. Brahman] was not fully expanded. He emitted the Vis, [even] those types 
of gods who are known by groups: Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Visvadevas and Maruts. 

13. He was not fully expanded. He emitted the Sidra class, Pusan. Indeed this [earth] 
is Pusan. This [earth] nourishes all this whatsoever. 

14. He was not fully expanded. That One emitted further a supenor form, Dharma. 
Dharma is the Ksatra-power of the Ksatra (class). Therefore there is nothing higher than 
Dharma. ... 

15. Therefore this Brahman [appears as] the Ksatra, the Vis, the Sidra. Indeed Brah- 
man became Agni among the gods, the Brahman among men, the Ksatnya by the Ksatriya, 
the Vaisya by the Vaigya, the Sidra by the Sidra. Therefore people desire a place 
among the gods in Agni [i.e. the sacrificial fire], among men in Brahman. By these two 
forms (rapa) Brahman appeared. 


Features from the ancient Purusa model also surface in this account as they did in the 
first account, even though there is not much overt similarity between these two BAU 
creation theones. Application of the Purusa model is most obvious in the amsing of the 
four classes and the gods from Brahman, just as they onginate from the body of Purusa 
in the Purusasikta (RV 10.90.12, 13). However, even though ongination continues to be 
by the process of emission (for Purusa see Chapter 2, p. 26; for Brahman note the 
verbs: Vs; ati + vsy7 in BAU I.4. 5, 11, 13, 14), some significant developments, absent in 


4 |.A.B. van Buitenen, “The Large Atman” p. 104: “not fully expanded” is the sense of sa nawa vyabhavat. 
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the earlier model, occur. Now the source of emission is Brahman’s womb; earlier, in the 
Purusasikta, different parts of Purusa’s own body were either the source of emission or 
they constituted the element transformed into some aspect of creation. So, along with 
many other organs giving rise to the world, Purusa’s navel is mentioned, but the womb 
or belly of Purusa is not mentioned in the Rig Veda.’ The Upanisadic image has left far 
behind the image of quartering the Supreme to achieve creation and that may help 
explain why the arising of creatures is no longer traced back to four segments of the 
creator. Also, the Upanisadic image is rooted in a Vedic tradition which posits the womb 
as the chamber of creation and the place wherefrom all is expulsed. The tradition is not 
infrequently allied to creation theories involving Prajapau. The Agnicayana portion in 
the Satapatha Brahmana mentions the womb of Purusa-Prajapati repeatedly; it is the 
wellspring of mankind; it is the birth-chamber of the Primordial Pregnant Male.'’ In the 
story of Rudra’s birth told in the Kausitaki Brahmana,"' a golden vessel held by Prajapati 
until the son arises, represents something akin to his external womb-chamber. In these 
instances, Prajapati inherits a notion already well formulated in the Rig Veda, namely 
that a Male Progenitor can give birth to the world by emitting worldly forms from his 
womb.'? The Vajasaneyi Samhita (VS), posits the Primordial Womb as being even supe- 
rior to Prajapati and in this way best anticipates the spirit of the Upanisadic image: in 
VS 31.19 the Womb contains even Prajapatu.'* Thus a masculine cosmic source has been 
replaced by a more remote, more abstract, though stll biologically rooted ultimate source, 
The Womb, wnit large. From the Vajasaneyi Samhita’s position, the womb of Brahman 
as stipulated in BAU I.4.11 is just a step away. 

Brahman is the womb of the Ksatra, but there seems to be a creation higher than the 
Ksatra; it is Dharma, the Ksatra-power of the Ksatra class (BAU [.4.14). That means 
that the three social classes are superseded by a higher creation. (Ostensibly, the fourth 
class namely Brahmanhood, is of the nature of Brahman Itself and therefore is not to be 
counted along with the lower three orders.) I therefore detect in this theory another 
conceptualization pertaining to a triune unfolding of the Supreme. More abstract, this 
series comprises: Brahman/Dharma/the social classes and their corresponding gods. 
However the progression leading towards phenomenality does not appear to be linear. 
To state it another way, Dharma does not give mise to the social classes or to the corre- 
sponding gods. For our purposes interest in this series concentrates on the second stage. 
God Dharma reveals himself in what appears to be an analogous hierarchical position in 
the Mahabharata. In Mhbh. III.297-299, Dharma, “the god of gods” reveals himself to 
his son, the Ksatrrya prince Yudhisthira first as an apparitional form called “Yaksa”. 
Then upon the prodding of Yudhisthira the Yaksa discloses himself to be Bhagavan 
Dharma. Clearly in both the BAU and the epic, Dharma occupies an intermediate theo- 
logical position which in both cases is above Ksatrryas and Ksatrahood. This position 


* Note that the “birth-giving organ” of [Purusa-] Prajapati is introduced in the creation myth of Jaiminiya 
Brahmana 1.68, 69. See Chapter 6, p. 2. 

™ See Chapter 6, pp. 62-68. 

'' See Chapter 7, p. 76. 

' See Chapter 2, pp. 24-25. 

'' See Chapter 4, pp. 42-43. 
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belongs also to “Yaksa” in both the texts; the epic considers the big-bodied Yaksa as 
Dharma and BAU (5.4.1 supra) considers mahad yaksam as the embodied first creation. 
The conclusion that “the large Yaksa” seems to belong to the second stage of a triune 
unfolding has capital importance for the ongin of Hindu icons with the multiplicity con- 
vention and this ts discussed fully in Chapter 14. 

The prevailing emphasis of this creation theory must now be registered. The emphasis 
is on a creator who desires to unfold unul his creative capacity has been fulfilled. He 
keeps on creating because “he was not fully expanded”. This expression is repeated pnor 
to each further creation. The emphasis is on a creator who is filled with creation and 
who fulfills himself by bringing out the fullness within himself. The desire of Brahman to 
unfold fully is similar to the individualized Auman as Purusa who desired a mate, splits 
in half to produce one, and the resultant couple keeps on creating till everything is cre- 
ated. In both accounts, a creator procreates to complete his function and to give expres- 
sion to his fullness. There have been creative demiurges before who desire and whose 
desires lead to the formulation of the universe. “In the beginning desire arose in That 
One which became the first seed of the mind” intones RV 10.129.4, an ancient repre- 
sentation of the idea. Closer in time to the BAU is the Jaiminiya Brahmana’s account of 
Prajapati who is the god of birth in the beginning; he too desires to become many and 
to propagate himself, and proceeds to do just that.'* There have been omniform demiurges 
before who initiate creation by emitting their store. There is the Yajur Vedic storehouse 
of existence, hidden, secret and capable of activating creation;'’ there is the Atharva 
Vedic Skambha in whom dwells the whole universe, possessed of déman, and who begins 
the emission process.'° These demiurges remind us that aspects of the creators in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad are connected to speculative probings in the Vedas that extend 
back to the most ancient literary stratum. 

But this Upanisad can turn its back on preceding mythopocic imagery when it specu- 
lates on the condition of the creator after he has expanded fully. Let us first recall what 
happencd in the Satapatha Brahmana to Purusa-Prajapati after he achieved creation by 
bringing out the forms from within. He fell apart. His body parts relaxed. His fullness 
left him and he was empty. The multivalent fullness pertaining to the creator and his 
capacity for creation is what the Agnicayana restores. Now comes a concept in a verse 
from the text appended to the Satapatha Brahmana, and it alludes to the inexhaustible 
plentitude of Brahman, (BAU 5.1.1). Remarkably, fullness remains even after fullness has 
been taken away: 


Fullness beyond, fullness here 
Fullness from Fullness doth proceed 
From fullness fullness take away 
Fullness yet remains" 


'’ See Chapter 6, pp. 60-61. 

'* See Chapter 4, p. 45. 

' See Chapter 3, p. 36. 

RC. Zaehner, Hindu Senptures, Everyman's Library, London, New York, 1966, p. 76. 
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Verse 5.1.1 expresses the belief that Brahman is complete, never lacking, eternally full 
even when it has emitted an evolute. The term for “fullness” in this passage is piirna; like 
mahat, bhiiman etc., the term can designate fullness that bespeaks of the plentitude within 
a generative power. [he verse describes the nature of the two bodies of Brahman as they 
are defined in BAU II.3, to which we will come, below. Suffice it to point out at this 
juncture that BAU 5.1.1 stipulates that neither the transcendental creator (the “Fullness 
beyond”, or [using the theological vocabulary from the BAU introduced thus far], Brah- 
man, or Atman in the form of Purusa) nor its evolute (pirnam idam, the “Fullness here” 
or, Dharma, or, the large Atman in the form of Purusa called “I”, or Mahat Yaksa) 
experiences exhaustion, or loses fullness, or lacks creative potency because of the emis- 
sion process. We may say, the unformulated Self (BAU IT.3 will call it “the uncreated 
Brahman”) is pirna, and, the formulated Self as Purusa, or, the Cosmic Man “I” (the 
BAU II.3 will call it “the created Brahman”) is also pima. I propose that the compaubil- 
ity noticed here between the term pirna and the connotation “internal bounty of the 
creative Plenum” is maintained when at a later stage the pimaghata is used as ideograph 
for the ferule womb chamber associated with images of Maha Yaksa and the Birth- 
Giving Goddess (see Pls. 15.6, 8, 11, 19). 

The muluplicity convention is not evident in the above two creation theories though 
both describe cosmic Powers who create by means of the emission process.'? The crea- 
tion theories in BAU 1.4 indicate that a creative power, even one attributed “a womb”, 
need not be designated by the multiplicity convention. The creative ability of a Power 
can be designated by the voluminous amplitude of the creator. I suspect, however, that 
conceptually “fullness” and “ommiform” are already intmately connected (see Maitrayaniya 
Upanisad, below). Brahman, though unmanifest, unevolved and inscrutable in the above 
BAU passage, is not a non-entity. On the contrary, Brahman, the first stage and ultimate 
creative Power, equates with the Eternal Plenum. 


See Chapter 15, pp. 198, 200-202. 

'? Interestingly, both the older and the younger Upanisads continue to mention the multiple bodily parts 
and forms of the more ancient cosmic creators, namely Indra, Tvastr, Prajaipati, Tvastr’s son Visvaripa and 
possibly Sarya, though reinterpretations are possible. So for example, Indra’s ability to assume many forms 
is stated and reinterpreted in BAU 2.5.19, a verse repeating the Rig Vedic verse 6.47.18. The Rig Vedic 
multiplicity image is understood to refer to the Brahman in the BAU selection (see Section E, below). In the 
Taittiriya Upanisad (1.4.1), the teacher who prays for special knowledge may be attributing to Indra a 
visvaripa nature. Tvastr is mentioned as the one who shapes forms (BAU 6.4.21), the context is the impreg- 
nation of the wife and thus is similar to the context of AVS 5.25.5 (see Chapter 3, p. 34). In Kausitaki 
Upanisad 3.1, Indra tells that he slew the three-headed Visvariipa (see Chapter 2, fn. 2). In Kausitaki Upanisad 
2.9, the moon is identified with five-faced (parcamutha) Prajapan; this is the first occurence of the term 
paricamukha. In Prasna Upanisad, Prajapau, who is identified with the year (1.9), may be the “father who has 
five-feet and twelve shapes” (1.11 = RV 1.164.12); the year has five seasons and twelve months. In BAU 
1.5.14 where Prajapati is again the year, he is composed of sixteen parts. In sum, it may be that authors of 
the Upanisads choose when to use the muluplicity convention and when to refer to the fullness of god to 
describe a progenitor. A text like the BAU supports the likelihood that choices were made, for the text shows 
a good understanding of the significance of both types of descriptions. BAU 4.3.9-13 shows an understand- 
ing for the correct usage of the multiplicity convention. The passages describe the self in the dreaming state. 
The things seen in a dream are projections from the self. The self is a creator. In elect, the dreamer 1s 
likened to a god who makes many forms (cf. BAU 4.3.13). The significance assigned to multiple bodily parts 
and forms in the Sambitas, especially Definitions | and 3, is preserved here. 
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C 
BAU 1.4.16-17 


This section also speaks of the creator who needs to fulfill his creative capacity, or as the 
text says, who 1s “incomplete”, until the desire to procreate all things is accomplished. 
Atman is the abode of all phenomenal things. (see 16). Section 17 elaborates: In the 
beginning this [universe] was just Atman quite alone. He desired, “May there be a wife 
for me, then I would procreate. Then may there be gain for me, then I would do my 
work. So great is this desire, even if wishing more, he would not find it [i.e. “more”]... 
As long as he does not obtain any one of these, he thinks that he is incomplete. His 
completeness [1s made up of:] the mind as the self (déman); the voice as the wife; the 
breath as offspring, the eye as worldly gain..., the ear as heavenly [gain]... This is the 
fivefold sacrifice. ... This is the fivefold man ( purusa).” Fivefold is all this [universe] whatever 
there is... . 


The theme of the creator who desires to give expression to his fullness is here repeated 
together with several biological symbols for creation (1.c. “the wife”, “procreation”, “the 
offspring’). Of considerable interest is that “fullness” or “completeness” is a fivefold 
phenomenon though the fivefold nature of neither man nor god is new. Nor are the 
specific bodily components of the Atman new; they have already been introduced in 
BAU [.4.7 where these five different functions (to wit, breathing/breath; speaking/ voice; 
seeing/the eye; hearing/the ear; thinking/the mind) are identified with Auman. The in- 
terest lies in the homologies established with the fivefold creator. He is equated with the 
fivefold sacrifice, fivefold man, and, the fivefold universe. In a real sense, the last creation 
image in BAU I.4 is more closely related to the mystical equivalencies established in the 
Agnicayana than the preceding two. It will be remembered that the successful outcome 
of the Agnicayana depends upon a recognition that the fivefold cosmos, the fivefold altar, 
the fivefold creator and man homologize.*' 

It is noteworthy that BAU [I.4.16-17 exhibits a continuity with some religious symbol- 
ism in the Brahmana tradition. This being so, it is unrealistic to postulate a gap between 
the teachings and outlook of an Upanisad and the Brahmana to which it is connected. 
Speculative advances need not therefore come by casting aside religious dogma. As we 
approach the development of imagenes concerning the multiplicity convention we ought 
not, I believe, envision a situation where one set (or several sets) of ideas wiped out 
preceding ones. It may be more accurate to consider that Upanisadic beliefs could have 
been advanced by some groups of people who had no need or predilection to forget or 
dismiss all the religious ideologies set forth in the Brahmanas associated with their par- 
ticular lineage. 


*" See also George W. Brown, The Human Body in the Uipamshads ( Johns Hopkins University, Ph.D. Disser- 
tation), Jubbulpore, 1921, Chapter II, for a discussion on the five components of the body. Cf. also Taituriya 
Upanisad 1.7 which compares fivefold nature to the fivefold individual. 

"| See Chapter 6, p. 72, for the desired ritual outcome for the sacrificer, the world and the god, Purusa- 
Prajapat, and, for mystical equivalences based on the number five. 
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D 
BAU IL3 


Two forms (ripa) of Brahman are differentiated with particular clarity in BAU I1.3. The 
higher form is the uncreated, immaterial form called amirta. The lower form is defined 
in relation to the higher and is called marta, that is, the created, embodied form. These 
two forms according to the descriptions in this section are symmetrically opposed to each 
other. Thus amadrta Brahman 1s immortal (amrta), moving (_yaf) and beyond (fya) (see BAU 
II.3.1); marta Brahman is mortal (mria), immobile (sthifa) and actual (sat).* The amirta 
form is understood to be wind and atmosphere, indicative that It is an unsolid, unformu- 
lated yet a pervasive entity; whatever is different from wind and atmosphere is the mirta 
Brahman, indicative that It is a solid, formulated entity. 

BAU III.7.15 gives this view of the amirta Brahman: “He who dwells in all beings, 
who is within all beings, whom all beings do not know, of whom all beings are the body, 
who controls all beings from within, he is your Self, the inner Controller, the immortal 
One”. The pervasive, unformulated, higher Brahman is here equated with the Self dwell- 
ing in man. As such, the higher Brahman is the immortal core of man, the Atman, 
which functions as his inner controller. It is rather remarkable to find that in a theologi- 
cal discourse relating to the soul of man the theological language still alludes to the body- 
image. The higher Brahman has a body; moreover, it is composed of all beings. Not 
only does the somatological image of god persist, but it persists with a Power understood 
to be unsolid, unformulated and immortal. The fact that amérta Brahman (as Atman) is 
in all beings and they in turn compnise his body is an old, established way of attnbuting 
the evolution and involution of creation to one sole source, The notion operates in the 
Skambha hymns of the Atharva Veda, where Skambha is already sketched in limited 
anthropomorphic terms.23 The sections in the Satapatha Brahmana dealing with the 
Agnicayana probably offer the best antecedents for the body-of-Brahman image in the 
BAU. The cosmic body of Purusa-Prajapati contains everything pertaining to the world- 
ground, not only creatures and their environment but also the ideas and conventions that 
creatures can entertain.” 

Once again, the BAU demonstrates continuity with the ideology of its associated 
Brahmana. That the body-of-god imagery persists in spite of the philosophic nature of 
the upanisadic context augurs well that the image could persist into the more theistic 
Upanisads where in any case, the image would be more at home. The possibility cannot 
be discounted that this early Upanisad provides both the precedence and backing for the 
body-of-God images in the later theistic Upanisads (see Chapters 9 & 10). 


" Cf. Paul Deussen, Sixty Uipantsads of the Veda, Pt. I. transl. by V.M. Bedekar and G.B. Pasule, Ist ed., 
Delhi 1980, p. 431; P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, transl. by Rev. A.S. Geden, Dover publ. 
1966, p. 129. 

* See Chapter 3, pp. 35-36. 

™ See Chapter 6, pp. 64-66. 
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E 
MU If.7.1-10 


Already the Mundaka Upanisad, which 1s prior to the theistic Upanisads, anticipates the 
image of a macrocosmic body belonging to the personal God. This Upanisad supulates 
that the highest (called amiarta) is a person (i.e. purusa) endowed with a macrocosmic body. 
MU II.1.2 knows amurta Purusa to be heavenly and unborn, yet subsequent verses de- 
scribe his body.” Fire is his head; his eyes the moon and sun, the regions are his ears, 
the Vedas his voice; wind is his breath, his heart is the whole world. And out of his feet, 
or his lowest part, comes the earth (see II.1.4). Amirta Purusa is a cosmic being built 
upon the model formulated long ago in the Purusasakta. Like the Rig Vedic Purusa 
model, amirta Purusa also contains all creation in his cosmic body. The greater part of 
MU II.1 recounts the forms of existence which he emits. Amurta Purusa emits fire; rain, 
herbs, creatures (cf. I].1.5). From him* arise the three Vedas and the Vedic initiation nite 
(diksa), all Vedic sacnfices, ceremonies and sacrificial fees (daksina). The year, the sacnficer 
and the worlds originate from him (cf. II.1.6). So too, the gods, the Sadhyas (cf. RV 
10.90.7.16), mortals, cattle birds (cf. RV 10.90.8, 10, 12), the different breaths, foods, 
religious fervour, faith, truth, chastity and sacred law (cf. II.1.7). From him proceed the 
physical worlds, their form and fertilizing germ (cf. IT.1.9). “Purusa is all this world” 
states MU II.1.10, recalling the words of RV 10.90.2: “Purusa is this whole universe, 
what was and what is yet to be”. But, amirta Purusa not only reflects a long-standing 
model; a combination of eight elements proceed from him which pre-figure the eight 
elements in the Samkhya system (see II.1.3).?’ These elements issue from Purusa before 
all else, save adsara, the first evolute or lower Brahman. The evolutionary sequence can 
be ascertained when MU II.1.2 is read in conjunction with MU II.2.2. The first citation 
defines amiurta Purusa as, imier alta, aprana and amanas, and the second defines aksara as 
prana and manas. Aksara like Purusa is creative: from aksara beings are born. Therefore the 
difference between amirta Brahman and aksara Brahman is not based upon function. 
Since the former emits creation from a macrocosmic body, it may be postulated that the 
latter likewise is a source of encompassing fullness. To be sure, the seeker of truth must 
go beyond knowledge of the lower Brahman which MU 1.1.9 identifies with food, and 
name and form (ndmariipa); he must seek dwya Purusa (MU III.2.8; cf. 11.1.2). The kernel 
of this idea is already expressed in Satapatha Brahmana XI.2.3.1-5. Here Brahman emits 
two Yaksas known as Name and Form, The Yaksas in this Brahmana passage, as the 
Yaksa in BAU \V.4, are the first evolutes of Brahman. 


In sum, both these older Upanisads teach that creation occurs as a result of the progres- 
sive evolution of a meta-physical higher force whose creative powers are defined by full- 
ness. This force emits a lower entity which is also distinguished by fullness. The first 
© Amiirta is not immaterial but unsolid. (J.A.B. van Buitenen “Samkhya u”, 21). 
*” The ablative here, as in the Purusasikta, is used to designate the source wherefrom proceeds the emis- 


sion process. 
* See J.A.B. van Buitenen, “Studies in Samkhya I", 7408 76.3, 153ff. 
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evolute can be thought of as a created subtle entity (a4sara), or a created embodied form 
(mirta Brahman), or a huge subtle Being (Dharma; mahat yaksa), or the fullness this side 
of existence (pirnam idam), or the formulated, conscious Self as the Large Individual 
(etavan Atman-Purusa). Constant to all these designations is that the first evolute inherits 
the fullness of its source. The fullness within now symbolizes the ability to generate cre- 
ation much as multiple bodily parts used to bespeak of the birth-giving powers of the 
creator gods. In the Upanisads, Brahman surpasses and subsumes all gods, including 
their multiplicity designations. So, for example, the Rig Vedic verse proclaiming Indra’s 
ability to create forms (RV 6.47.18) is repeated in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad to indi- 
cate Brahman’s limitlessness and completeness. 

“He [Atman-Brahman] verily is tens and thousands, many and endless”, states BAU 
II.5.19 when explaining the meaning of the repeated verse. 


F 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad VI.3-8 


If we now close this discussion on the fullness of Brahman with the Maitrayaniya Upanuisad, 
we will have traced to its completion the development thus far outlined. In this late 
work, amiiria Brahman, the transcendental macrocosmic body, is considered to be omniform, 
or visvaripa. This text is a veritable compendium of upanisadic thought. It knows of 
Samkhya notions. It borrows from the older Upanisads (including the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad), and also from the younger theistic Upanisads (including the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad). 

The Maitrayaniya Upanisad mentions with telling refinements the two forms of Brah- 
man considered in BAU II.3.1. The Brahman is distinguished by the higher (uncreated, 
amiirta) and the lower (created, marta) form. Mirta Brahman is the Untrue form, and 
Amirta Brahman is the True and Light, which is the light of the sun identified with Om 
(VI.3).** Kept is the belief expressed in the BAU that amtrta Brahman is not immaterial 
but unsolid. The identification between the uncreated Brahman and Om, composed of 
three letters (a + u + m), opens the way for associating Brahman with a series of triads, 
the most interesting of which is the set Brahma-Rudra-Visnu (VI.5). It is in advocating 
the worship of Brahman that a verse is cited (in VI.8), which attnbutes an omniform 
nature to the higher Brahman: 


The omniform (vivaripa), the yellow-coloured, all-knowing 
Last refuge, the light, the heated one 

The sun of a thousand rays, the prana of creatures, 
which augments in a hundred ways, nses.” 


# ].A4.B. van Buitenen, The Mattrayaniya Upanishad: A Cnacal Essay with text, transl. and commentary, The Hague 
1962, p. 134. 
“van Buitenen, Mattrdyaniya Upanishad, p. 109. This is a repeated passage from the Prasna Up. 1.8, 
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Latent in this text is that the lower Brahman is visvariipa too. The Brahman of Light 
abides as Atman in the hearts of creatures. The identification between the two, Atman 
and Brahman, can be recognized when the adept pracuces the Agmbhotra ntual mentally 
instead of physically. With the internalization of the ritual fire offering, the adept recog- 
nizes that the fire in his own heart is none other than his soul which is identical to the 
Supreme Soul, or Brahman. An explicit homology of macro- and microcosm, an homol- 
ogy actualized by a mental sacrifice is what this text affirms. The sameness assures that 
on the microcosmic level, Atman too must be of a visvariipa nature. In keeping with the 
homology, the text does not predicate primacy to the “higher” Brahman; instead it 
inclines towards an “undecided dualism”.” Distinctions are based on the unenmeshed 
position of the “higher” Brahman and the enveloped position of the “lower” Brahman, 
or Atman, This ambivalency emerges as a characteristic of the Svetasvatara Upanisad as 
it grapples not only with the nature of Brahman but also with the relation of the god 
Rudra-Siva to the higher or lower aspect of Brahman. 


— oo 


wherein the verse is dedicated to the glory of the sun, understood as the cosmic soul, Atman. J. Bousquet, 
“Prasna Upanisad” in Les Upanisad, texte et traduction sous la direction de Louis Renou, Pans, 1978; pp. 
7 and 12. 


“ van Buitenen, Mattrayaniya Upanishad, p. 71. 
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BODY OF GOD IN THE SVETASVATARA UPANISAD 


The seminal role of the Svet@évatara Upanisad (SU) in the development of sawite theism 
occurs between the opening questions 


What is the Cause? Is it Brahman? 
Wherefrom are we borne? Why do we live? On what are we established? (SU 1.1) 


and the closing answers 


Him who is the supreme MaheSvara of lords, the supreme deity of deities (SU 6.7ab) 
He is the Cause, the lord of the lords of sense-organs 
Of him there is neither progenitor, nor lord (SU 6.9cd). 


Immediately after posing the initial questions on the First Cause of things, notice is given 
that theism will prevail over materialistic, anthropomorphic or semi-abstract Causes 
proffered by other schools. Over all such Causes rules the atman-power (atma-sakt) of 
one god (deva).' 

But there is more than one conception of the one god. A number of contrasting views 
are given on the nature of the one god. That god is Rudra-Siva. The steady ascension 
of this minor god throughout the Samhitas now climaxes. In this Upanisad he 1s the One, 
unbegotten, unexcelled, and capable of bestowing liberation upon his worshippers. In the 
process of nsing to preeminence, Rudra-Siva has retained the creative powers ascribed to 
him in the Samhitas and especially the all-encompassing creative capacity attributed to 
him from the Satarudriya litany onwards. For this reason and due to the fact that this 
Upanisad reflects different speculative viewpoints, the Svetasvatara Upanisad offers a variety 
of divine images of Rudra-Siva. These religious images are associated, fully or partally, 
with the three Vedic definitions of the multiplicity convention isolated at the outset of 
this work, and, they anticipate the typology of early sawa icons. 

The differing viewpoints indicate a variety of opinions on the position of the personal 
deity. God can be identified with the Supreme in the monistic theology of the Vedantins. 
God can also be added onto a sort of dualism that becomes characteristic of the Samkhya 
system. In the latter case, god is part of a triune Absolute (Brahman), composed of god, 
soul and nature. This concept of a tnple Brahman seems to be a compromise between 
monism and dualism initiated first in this Upanisad.* 


' Cf. SU 1.2-3. 
? A. Silburn, “Svetdsvatara Upanisad” in Les Upanishad, texte et traduction sous la direction de Louis 
Renou, Paris, 1978, p. 11. 
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“This which is praised is the Highest Brahman (paramam brahma), and in it there is a 
triad”.* One composition of the trad is given in |.9: 


There are two unborn ones, the knowing one and the unknowing one, the ruler and the 
ruled; 

Unborn is also She who is connected with enjoyer and the object of enjoyment. 

Atman 1s eternal, omniform (visvariijpa) and passive 

When one discovers the tnad, that is Brahman. 


In this verse, the three eternal principles comprising the tnune nature of Brahman are 
Nature [the female, later to be known as Prakrti], the soul [Atman] and the knowing 
One (also isa, the ruler who supports all, including the soul; cf. 1.8). God, called Hara 
in the following verse (SU 1.10), rules over both the Soul and Nature. Hara comes to be 
an epithet of Siva and it appears to occur first in this context. Realization of the identity 
of the individual soul with God can be achieved with the knowledge of the distinction 
between Atman (also called the enjoyer, see SU 1.8 and 9), and the object of enjoyment 
(namely the world, or Nature}. Whereas the more ancient Upanisads established an identity 
between the psychical Self (i.e. @man) and the Cosmic Self (i.e. brahman), this Upanisad is 
identifying the psychical Self with God (Isa, Hara), the cosmic Activator or Impellor of 
SU 1.12. It is as if an identification between individual psychic energy and the energy of 
the supreme Impellor were being declared. The nature of the Atman is visvariipa. If for 
no other reason than that Atman is identified with God, He too must be visvariipa. 
The triune esseuce of Brahman is also described in SU 1.12 and 13. But here the 


interrelation between the same three components is somewhat different. 


Having recognized the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment and the I[mpellor, all has been 
said, That is the threefold Brahman. {1.12 cd.) 


It is fair to say that there is scholarly agreement on the identihcation of two of the three 
components. The enjoyer is Atman, the individual soul. Nature is the object that is en- 
joyed by the Auman.° Interpretations vary on the identification of the Activator or Impellor, 
understood by some as the Cosmic Soul, the Brahman, but as God by most scholars, 
including myself.° Right after this teaching on the threefold Brahman there follows an 
extended metaphor to illustrate belief in a threefold unity which unfolds into separate 
elements. That 1s, the configuration in SU 1.13 is a linear configuration, with evolution 
stemming from one source, whereas the former configuration in 1.9 posits three separate 
entities, with one above the two others: 


© SU 17. ; 

* Cf Silburn, “Svetasvatara Upanisad”, p. 11. 

* See A.B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads Il, 2nd Indian Repnnt; Delhi 1976 
p. 549. Silburn, “Svet4svatara Upanisad”, p. 56. F. Edgerton, The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, Cambridge, 
1965. M. Miiller, The Upanisads Pt. I] in Sacred Books of the East (SBE), Vol. 15, 1884; p. 236, fn. 4. 

" M. Miller, SBE 15, p. 236; Brahman as god, or ivara, Keith, Relgon and Philosophy, p. 549; Silburn, 
“Svetasvatara Upanisad”, p. 56. 
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As the material form (mart) of fire when hidden in [its] source (yonz) is not seen, though 
there is no disappearance of [its] subtle form (dnga), 

Even it can be grasped at the source (yon) by the kindling stick, so both [i.e. the Higher 
and Lower forms] (can be grasped) in the body by means of the syllable Om. 


Ostensibly the subject of 1.13 is on the appearance of earthly fire latent in its source and 
therefore not perceivable although not vanished; this exposition is however an extended 
metaphor on the apprehension and arising of god (dea) within oneself. As 1.14 says: 


Making one’s own body the [lower] kindling stick, and the syllable Om the upper kindling 
stick 

From rubbing [these two] together which is like a meditation 

One may see god [who is] hidden, as it were. 


The body can be considered the source wherefrom realization and apprehension of the 
divine can occur; through the practice of yogic meditation the hidden form of god can 
be found within the self. The teaching is that something imperceivable is not necessarily 
absent. That from which a matenal form can spring (i.e. the subtle form) continues to 
exist. Be it fire or god, both are latent in their respective sources. Fire can matenalize by 
kindling, god can be visualized through the practice of yogic meditation and the repitiion 
of the syllable Om. 

The metaphor has more to offer than insight into the presence of god hidden within 
the material body. The choice of terms has other far-reaching implications. The teaching 
begins with the material form, the body or miirti and ends with yoni because that source 
is the locus of the godhead. The upward progression explains how the physical form is 
the basic instrument by which attainment of god can be achieved. The order of the 
terms when reversed also contains a message; then they imply the downward progression 
taken by a threefold divinity as it moves from transcendentality to materiality. ‘The pro- 
gression begins with yoni, the source, and ends with mirti, matenal form. The possibility 
for a downward progression is already broached in the earlier upanisadic literature. The 
same or related terminology and its usage in a hierarchy of divine unfolding have been 
noticed in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. The term yont can hardly be read without re- 
calling that in BAU [.4.11, Brahman is the yont (the womb, or source), and that this 
reference itself draws upon a tradition which designates as _yont that place or power which 
initiates cosmic creation.’ The same Upanisad in section I1.3 refers to a form of Brah- 
man other than, and therefore different from, the transcendental source; it is called miirta, 
a term related to miirti in that both are derivatives of the same verbal root Vmiirch, Vmiir. 
Marta could easily be translated as “the created, solid form” because it is so clearly jux- 
taposed in that section with the form designated as a-mirta.* Marti in the above metaphor 
of the SU keeps to this general meaning when rendered as “material form”. It is how- 
ever here used as the third form in an unfolding sequence whereas in BAU II.3 miirta 
designates “the lower Brahman” [the first embodiment of the Higher (amiirta) Brahman] 


’ See Chapter 8, p. 87. 
* See Chapter 8, p. 92. 
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and not a third form. In the SU metaphor, /iga is the term interjected between yoni and 
miirt. It is first used here to denote “sign” [pointing to the presence of something ulterior 
or transcendental.] It can be translated as “subtle form” since /nga 1s something between 
the transcendental and the material. Perhaps “subtle prototype of the gross body” best 
explains the meaning of the term /mga in the metaphor. Now, the far-reaching implica- 
uon of these three terms is that they coordinate with the opening doctrine of this Upanisad, 
namely that Brahman, or the Supreme, is a threefold Power. The terms also demonstrate 
the continued appeal and importance of biological symbolism in conveying the process of 
emission to explain divine unfolding and cosmic creation. The downward progression 
marking the unfolding of divinity is essentially the emission of lower embodiments or 
creations from a higher source. Lastly, from the vantage point of later art, especially Sawa 
art, the terms in SU [.13 relate particularly well to sawa iconography. Actually, it is not 
altogether necessary to wait until the advent of Sawa art to make a connection between 
the images of Rudra-Siva and the conceptualizations suggested in this metaphor. The 
Upanisad itself does it: II.16 allows that the One God is born from the womb (garbha); 
[V.21 mentions the daksina mukha of Rudra; III.5 speaks of Rudra’s siva form. Outlines 
of future imagery proclaiming the actualization of God from the Highest, the arisal of 
God’s mukhajs), and the manifestation of God's auspicious, worshipful, maternal form are 
recognizably sketched in these descriptions, as will be more fully explained below. 

The opening discourse in the Svetasvatara Upanisad emphasizes the triune nature of 
Brahman and prepares thereby the ground for the different notions about god in various 
ideologies that follow. A type of monism which includes theism is implied in SU 1.12-14, 
and it 1s sustained in II.16. Here God is considered to be the Activator, the effective 
Cause or Impellor who creates the world. He seems to be the power to stimulate the 
source towards the act of creation. The Upanisad advances devotionalism or bhakti for 
this God, who can also be regarded as the Supreme in this text. Lastly the adjustment 
of god, as the Ruler, over two independent and eternal elements, Nature and Soul, prefig- 
ures the dualism of Samkhya with the addition of a personal god supenor to both. 

Acceptance of the triune nature of Brahman is prepared by Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
I.4.1—7 (see Chapter 8); herein the existence of a threefold cosmogonic unfolding is ex- 
plored. A direct influence or correspondence between the several compositions of the 
tnune nature of the Supreme in these two treatises is not implied. For one, it is not quite 
clear to me how much direct influence and exchange of ideas can be expected to have 
existed between the followers of different Vedic sakhas. What seems likely is that a gen- 
eral belief in the tripartite Supreme and the three stages of unfolding formulated in the 
earlier Upanisad probably had considerable currency by the time of the Svetdévatara 
Upanisad. The Svet4svatara Upanisad modifies this vision to its particular theistic out- 
look. The modification, as we shall see, involves a tnadic Supreme who unfolds into the 
subtle and then material forms of the personal god Rudra-Siva. For continuities and 
overlapping tendencies to exist between a theistic and rather late Upanisad and an early 
Upanisad expressing monism is not so unusual, since the Svetasvatara Upanisad reflects 


* Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Swa, Princeton, 1981, p. 167. 
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more the bhakt' sentments ansing within the Vedic tradition than a sectarian spint alienated 
from it.'° 

The Svetasvatara recognizes the transcendental Womb as a unitary Plenum which is 
beyond distinctions and formulations. The Womb as eternal Plenum is of course a way 
of grasping the fullness of Brahman in the earlier texts (e.g. BAU I.4.11—15); it is an 
analogy not lost sight of in the Svetasvatara. The idea of the Womb as source of divine 
creation, suggested in the SU metaphor cited above, appears elsewhere in this text. From 
SU IL.16, it must be concluded that the Womb is the higher source of the supreme god: 


That god who faces over all directions, he is the first born and [he moves?]'' within the 
womb 

He was born and he will be born; he stands facing creatures, having a head in every 
direction. 


The fullness of the womb that is Brahman is best alluded to in SU IV.9-10 where it is 
said that Mahesvara, the mayin (“illusion-maker”) projects the whole world out of “This”, 
namely Brahman. Thus, god, called Mahesvara, anses from the Plenum (the Brahman- 
womb) from which all else is emitted. BAU 11.3.1 lays the theoretical groundwork in 
declaring that there exists a Higher Brahman (i.e. the amérfa Brahman) and a lower 
Brahman which is Its embodied, individualized form. BAU I.4.1 explores the same con- 
cept more concretely. The first creation of the impersonal Atman-Purusa is individuality, 
or, the “Atman-Purusa called I”. In both the BAU cases, the created form results from 
an act of autogenesis or self-embodiment undertaken by the Plenum. In the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, the Plenum can be designated as Para Brahman, that is Higher Brahman (SU 
1.7). Unlike emirfa a term contrasting the non-substantive nature of the Absolute with 
the substantive (i.e. murfa nature of its emissions), para is a designation which gives pre- 
eminence to the superior position of the Absolute vis-a-vis its lower emissions. In the 
main however, there is a dearth of descriptive expressions relating to the Absolute. The 
Supreme, as Womb or Para Brahman simply “is”. The designation “This” (etat, the neuter 
of the demonstrative pronoun) in SU V.6, VL.17 and 4.9 (above) alludes to the indescrib- 
able nature of the Para Brahman. Its otherness is also emphasized when it is said to be 
ariijpa (without form, SU III.10), “That which is higher than this world” (cf. III.10) and 
andémayam (without suffering; lit. “free from disease” SU III.10). The last condition is 
suggestive of the bliss of Brahman. The several privatives in SU III.10 indicate that this 
Upanisad, as the other major Upanisads, did not develop a language for describing the 
Ulumate in positive terms. Indeed references to Brahman abound in the negation of 
positive attributes. Thus SU VI.9 speaks of the Highest Brahman as aliiga (‘‘without a 
sign pointing to an ulterior source”, VI.9) and VI.19 knows Him as niskala (without form, 
undifferentiated), niskriya (actionless), sdnta (tranquil, i.c. blissful), niravadya (irreproachable) 
and ntratjana (spotless, in the sense of pure). These attributes which try to put into words 


' Cf. R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisavism Saivism and Minor Religious Systems. Reprint, Delhi, 1965, pp. 106-111: 
Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy Il, p. 549. 
"Cf VS 31.19, Chapter 4, p. 42. 
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the nature of something inexorabably beyond the senses are in this instance referring to 
God. The Sixth Adhyaya of this Upanisad places the personal God on par with the 
Highest Brahman. SU VI.17 sets forth this position in the first two lines: “He, identical 
with That [note the use of the neuter demonstrative pronoun taf], immortal, appeanng 
as Iga, the Knowing One,'? omnipresent, the protector of the world.”!* As such, it must 
be borne in mind that alinga, niskala etc. are being ascribed to Para Brahman idenufied 
with Para Rudra-Siva, as it were. The ambivalent attitude regarding this identification 
ought to be demonstrated nght away by citing another verse where just the opposite 
seems to be maintained. Verse III.7 comes after a series of images establishing the awe- 
some glory of Rudra-Siva (in SU III.1—-6). Then pada III.7a intones: tatah param brahmaparam 
“Beyond this'’* is Para Brahman.” In sum, the theistic tendencies in this Upanisad can 
provoke a vacillation on the question of the Higher Reality. Is it Brahman? Is it God? 
Are the two identical? But the particular theory ascribing a triune nature to the Highest, 
or the description of the second and third components forming the tnad do not seem 
subject to similar vacillations. 

The body of God marking the second component is huge and omniformed. God is a 
Large Person. He is large because he inherits the fullness of his Source. Rudra-Siva is the 
embodiment of the Higher Reality. He, just like the “Fullness Here” (BAU 5.1.1) retains 
the onginal plentitude. When the orginal plentitude assumes shape, it has a body and 
that body is of a Huge Male, named Rudra-Siva. God, said to be the first born from the 
full Womb, is the crystalization, as it were, of the transcendental Plenum. In many differ- 
ent ways throughout the Upanisad, the fullness of God is evoked. The reason is because 
Rudra-Siva is the Cosmic Male as personal godhead. 

The image of Purusa-Prajapati is alive in Rudra-Siva. Right after the god of the 
Svetdévatara Upanisad is first idenufied as Rudra (in SU III.2) there follows this descnip- 
tion of him: “Having an eye on every side, and a face on every side, having an arm on 
every side and having a foot on every side, the One God forges together with both hands 
and with wings producing heaven and earth.” (SU IL1.3). The vivid image of the omniform 
creator certainly reminds of the opening description of the Cosmic Purusa with his count- 
less heads, eyes and feet. In fact SU III.3 is a repitition from the Rig Veda, but from RV 
10.81.3 a verse describing Visvakarman. Its usage in the Upanisad is apt for several 
reasons. Both Visvakarman and Rudra are agents of creation, cosmic creators. Both are 
personal gods, although Visvakarman does not have many personal attributes; just the 
same, the epithet eka deva used in the Rig Vedic verse is most suitable in this Upanisadic 
context where not infrequently eka dea describes Rudra-Siva. Visvakarman possesses a 
fruitful womb; it contains all creatures that he creates.'’ Rudra dwells within the Pimor- 


dial Womb of the Absolute. Apparently he retains the fullness of the womb as the very 


Ch SU 1.9 supra. 

'S sa tanmayo hyamrta iasamstho jiah sarvago bhuvanasydsya gopta. 

' R.E. Hume, The Thurteen Prnapal Upanishads, 2nd edinon, 1931, p. 400; fn. 5; Either “higher than this 
[Ternble, Vedic God Rudra]”, or “higher than this [world]”. 

' Chapter 2, p. 25. 
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next verse (SU III.4a), declares that Rudra “is both the source and the origin of the 
gods”. In the Rig Veda, it was found that verse 10.81.3 attributes multiple bodily parts 
to Visvakarman in his capacity as a creator god who brings forth creation from out of 
himself." This usage of the multplicity convention illustrates the first definiuon of the 
convention that I am able to isolate in the Rig Veda. Definition | maintains that mul- 
tiple bodily parts and forms are associated with a deity who creates, by means of emis- 
sion, the phenomenal world. The context in which the repeated verse appears in this 
Upanisad suits Definition 1. The preceeding verse (SU III.2d), calls attention to Rudra, 
the Protector, who has created all creatures. The succeeding verse (SU III.4) informs that 
formerly Rudra gave birth to the world-stuff (i.e. Hiranyagarbha; lit. the golden womb), 
and originated the gods (supra). ‘Thus the Rig Vedic repitiiion with its muluplicity mage 
is bracketed by notions that endorse Definition |. This, together with the fact that the 
terminology of RV 10.81.3 coordinates smoothly with the rest of the Upanisad, make it 
probable that the choice of the repetition in the particular context was a careful selection, 
and that the meaning of the multuplicity convention as set forth in Definition | may sull 
be operative in the Upanisad. The same third Chapter of this Upanisad also repeats the 
multiplicity imagery which pertains to the Cosmic Male, Purusa in the Purusasukta. SU 
III.14 repeats RV 10.90.1 the oldest and perhaps most influential image of the omniform 
creator: “Purusa has a thousands heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet”, and, SU 
II.15, a repetition of RV 10.90.2, confirms the homologization of Purusa and the world 
of the past, present and future. The selection of these two verses at this point in the 
Upanisad appear to be equally deliberate. The ground leading up to III.14 has been 
sufficiently prepared so that the omniform Purusa must perforce be Lord Rudra. SU 
111.8, for example, makes it clear that Rudra is the huge Purusa: 


I know that Person ( purusa), the large one, 
Suncolored, beyond darkness. 

Knowing him alone one goes beyond death 
There is no other path to go.” 


The knowledge, namely that Rudra, the Controller of the whole world (as SU III.18 calls 
him) is cast in the image of the Cosmic Male, is again repeated. SU III.19d acknowl- 
edges that “Men invoke him as the large Person” (purusam mahdntam), It cannot come as 
a surprise that the body of Lord Rudra assumes the outline of the huge multiform shape 
characteristic of Maha Purusa. Rudra is already structurally outfitted in the guise of Purusa 
in the Kausitaka Brahmana legend;'* the truth of that image is declared in the Satarudriya 
litany, an ode of homage to Visvaripa Rudra in both the White and Black Yajur Vedas;'" 
and the reality of this mystery is demonstrated to humans with each performance of an 


© See Chapter 2, p. 25. 

 J.A.B. van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”, History of Religions 4.1, 1964, 106; veda@ham etam purusam mahdntam 
dditvavarnam tamasah parastal tam ava viditvdtt mrtyum eft ndmyah panthd mdyate yandya. 

8 See Chapter 1, pp. 76-77. 

' See Chapter 4, p. 44. 
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Agnicayana sacrifice.” The omniform image of Rigvedic Purusa belongs now to Rudra. 
The transference, legiumized by devotional fervour, is achieved by the gradual accretion 
of portentous attributes. It is of course highly interesting that RV 10.90.1, a verse exem- 
plifying my second definition of the multiplicity convention in the Rig Veda, reoccurs 
here. That definition associates muluple bodily parts and forms with a deity who repre- 
sents, or is the same as, the material out of which the phenomenal world is fashioned. In 
the Rig Vedic illustrations of Definition 2, the emphasis is on an androgynous divinity, 
pregnant with the forms of the world, but passive in their deliverance since others are 
engaged in bringing forth the forms.*' In this Upanisad, Rudra too is both man and 
woman (cf, SU IV.3)” and the source wherefrom all creatures are born (cf. I'V.4), but he 
is not passive in the birth giving process. SU VI.16ab comments on all these points: “He 
is the maker of all, he knows all, the self-sourced (or, self-caused, aimayonir),”* the knowing 
one”. Rudra retains thus several of the features contained in Defimition 2, but not pas- 
sivity. God as the first embodiment of the transcendental is an active agent. The active 
role of Rudra in furthering creation is quite consistently expressed. He is “the Impellor” 
it will be remembered (SU [.12, supra), and, the mayin who projects the whole world out 
of the Brahman-womb (SU IV.10). The latter description illustrates well how far Rudra 
is distanced from an otiose deity. For it is precisely gods possessing mdya who brought out 
the forms located in a passive Rig Vedic deity.’ The aspects of Definitions | and 2 that 
apply to Lord Rudra deal with his being a deity who 1s filled or pregnant with all life- 
forms that constitute the phenomenal world. Add to these aspects that Rudra inherits 
much of the physical outlines of Purusa-Prajapati and there results the visualization of 
the Lord as a Huge Male. His hugeness can refer to the more ancient mythopoeic im- 
agery of the Pregnant Male. Indeed some of the terminology employed in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad leaves little doubt that Rudra emits creation (Vs77 SU IV.9; Vsamsq IIL.2), or 
gives birth to creatures {Vjan IV.4) from out of himself. Thus his omniform or visvariipa 
quality in this Upanisad is suggestive of his pregnant state. 

A later sawite Upanisad also attributes the visvariipa state to Rudra. In the Atharvasiras, 
Rudra is omniform. The visualization relates to the omniform model formulated in the 
Purusasiikta. “With a thousand feet and only one head, he pervades the world and makes 
it roll”. The largeness of Rudra, exalted as Mahesvara, likewise recalls the cosmic 
dimensions of the ancient Purusa: “His (i.e. Rudra’s) head is to the North, his feet to the 
South... he all-pervading, as all-pervading he is infinite... he is pure... subtle... 


* It will be remembered that the Satarudriya Litany is chanted at the completion of the building of the 
fire altar, which symbolizes the huge cosmic body of Purusa-Prajapati. Sce Chapter 7, pp. 79-80; Cf. Chap- 
ter 6. 

*' See Chapter 2, pp. 25-26. 

* For a discussion on the ardhanari implications in this and other Vedic descriptions, see Chapter 5, pp. 
o7-59. 

“This compound and its implication for the androgynous nature of Rudra, has been discussed in Chap- 
ter 5, p. 57. 

“™ See RV 3.38.4, discussed in Chapter 2, p. 25. 

* See Paul Deussen, Sixty Upanisads of the Veda Il, transl. by V.M. Bedekar and G.B. Palsule, Ist Delhi 
edition, 1980, p. 777, 
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lightning-like, the Highest Brahman, the One ... Rudra, as Rudra he is the ruler, as the 
ruler he is the exalted Mahesvara”.” This description combines, in a most interesting 
fashion, the gigantic feature from the ancient Purusa image together with notions on the 
subtle, unsolid (and therefore non-corporeal) nature of Visvarapa. In anticipation of what 
is to follow, it should not to go unnoticed that this huge, unsolid (i.e. lightning-like},*’ 
exalted divine aspect is called Mahesvara. The Kaivalya Upanisad (7) describes the 
Supreme Lord Rudra, who is to be meditated upon, as having a “dark neck, three- 
eyes, wholely calm, all seeing”. He is “thousand eyed” according to the Nilarudra Upa- 
nisad (2.11).* 

But the upanisads can go beyond the multiplicity convention and beyond biological 
symbolism to express creative potential. Other vocabulary has been developed of which 
the most succinct and eloquent probably is “the fullness” formulated in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. The huge body of Rudra can be spacially large to represent the fullness he 
inherits from the transcendental (be it the Brahman-Womb, or, Para Brahman, or, Para 
Rudra-Siva as it were). 

The huge spacial dimension encompassed by the first embodiment of the transcenden- 
tal is connoted by means of rather precise language. In fact, when SU III.8 states “I 
know that purusam mahdniam”’, it is using the language that refers to the spacial amplitude 
of the first born agent of creation. In the older and some of the younger upanisads, 
usage of mahdn/mahat as a qualifier of beings such as déman, purusa, yaksa and prathamaja 
refers to the completeness that defines the orginal creator.” Mahdn/ Mahal, as also pirna, 
bahu, bhiman etc. refer to a largeness that is almost conceived of as an organic whole.”! 
As van Buitenen observes, such a creator is manifest and complete and “this complete- 
ness is very often stated in terms of body and limbs”.** van Buitenen finds the technical 
terminology in use already in the BAU; such references are in I.4.11ff. where Brahman 
is not fully expanded until the completion of the evolutionary process, or, in [.4.17 where 
the Atman experiences incompleteness until the body forms within have been brought 
out." I agree and would also include BAU I.4.1—7. This section contains the most con- 
crete reference to the fullness of the agent of creation. Here the agent is the large Self 
in the shape of the individualized Male; the test refers to him as Atman in the form of 
Purusa called “I” having a body as large as a woman and man in close embrace. If one 
had to search the Upanisads for antecedents to Rudra as Maha Purusa, that is, god as 
a huge Male, filled with the forms of creation, that search can begin with this early 
image of the body of the creator and continue with the other references cited by van 


* See Deussen, Sixty Upansads, p. 772 in Atharvasiras 3; in 4, each of these designations is explained with 
some recourse to specious etymologies. 

* Note that in the Kena Upanisad, the apparition of the Yaksa, another non-corporeal entity, is likewise 
compared to lightening. See Chapter 15, pp. 206-207. 

7 See Deussen, Sixty Upanisads, p. 792, 

* See Deussen, Sixty Lipanisads, p. 785. 

"van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”, 103-105. 

Cf. van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”, 104. 

* van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”, 104. 

* van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”, 104. 
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Buitenen. The vast body of god is immortal but not transcendental; indeed, the force of 
mahan etc. is “the first embodiment of the transcendental.” The same embodiment ts also 
referred to in SU III.12 and 19, where the precise language (mahan prabhur vai purusah and 
purusam mahdntam) is noticeable.” Rudra can be designated with other epithets that, in the 
light of the foregoing, appear to be employed with equal precision. The epithet mahdéman, 
used in SU I'V,17 and V.3 may now be read as evocative of the same concepts inhering 
in Maha Purusa. The appelation Mahesvara (i.e. mahd + isvara) ought also to refer to that 
aspect of Rudra which is the huge, embodied form of the transcendental. Mahesvara is 
the evolute leading away from initial, unstructured completeness yet containing within his 
huge body, all the fullness of the former and actively bringing that fullness forth. Thus 
there may be at work an internal logic in the Upanisad when it first states that the mdyin 
projects, or, brings forth the whole world out of this [Brahman], and then it refers to the 
mayin by the name of Mahesvara (see [V.9-10). Another of Rudra’s names incorporating 
the mahat terminology is “Great Glory” (mahad yasas, see SU IV.19). The verse in which 
this appelation occurs reads like the classic descnption of the Large Cosmic Male: 


One has not grasped him on top, crosswise, nor in the middle 
There is no counterpart ( praima) of him whose name is Mahat Yasas 


Mahat YaéSas clearly cannot be measured; he seems to be without a beginning or an end, 
much like the Lingodbhava concept of future ages. The descnption is of a colossus, 
corroborated by the usage of mahat, which likewise imparts the connotation of hugeness 
in size. The colossus is probably not a gross material colossal body since it said that there 
is no pratima of Mahat Yasas. 

Nowadays the term pratima is used almost synonymously with mir by scholars to 
designate an image in Indian art.” At the time of the Upanisad, somewhat prior to the 
earliest divine representations, we can get a fairly good idea of the significance of the 
term from its usage in Satapatha Brahmana VI.1.1.5.° In this passage Prajapati says that 
the sacrifice is his pratima. From this occurrence, I understand that pratmd is a counter- 
part (lit. “something measured against something else”) and, further, that it is a tangible 
counterpart. From this basal meaning, it is not difficult to see how pratima could develop 
the meaning “tangible (in the sense of ‘material’) likeness”, such as an image or icon. 
Presumably therefore when the Svetasvatara Upanisad states that there is no pratima of 
Mahat Yasas, it means that there is no tangible likeness, or gross material form, of the 
god named Mahat Yaésas. 

How are we to imagine, then, a colossus devoid of material form? Remembering that 
the Mahat body (be it Mahat Yasas, Maha Purusa, Mahatman, Mahesvara etc.) appears 
to be the first evolute of the transcendental, we may assign to it a subtle, unsolid form, 
much like dinga succeeding yoni and preceeding marti in the metaphor given in SU 1.13. 
But it may be countered, that in the BAU citations on amirta and mirta Brahman, the 


“ Cf. van Buitenen, “The Large Atman”™, 106. 
® For details see reference cited in Chapter 1, fn. 32. 
* Cf. Chapter 6, p. 65. 
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evolute of the transcendental is a solid entity. To which it can be answered that the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, as previously noted, emphasizes the triune nature of the Supreme. 
To wit, the material form of the Supreme is associated with the third entity but not 
necessarily the second. It is not inappropriate to keep in mind the sequence — yoni/linga/ 
miurti — established in the metaphor on the apprehension of god. It is also helpful to note 
that there exists another Maha Personage who exemplifies the notion of a divine colossus 
devoid of substantive form. A Maha Yaksa is a “body of subtle form”. In some of the 
same older and younger upanisads as those cited above, plus the Mahabharata, a Large 
Yaksa is an immanent but immaterial divine being.” 

If the first embodiment of the transcendental can be a large (i.e. mahat/mahan etc.), 
subtle body of god, then the subsequent body can be recognized for its distinctly different 
aspect. The third aspect is the concrete body of god. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad, it is 
called the “siva tani”. 


That body (tani) of yours O Rudra which is auspicious (swa), 
Not ternfying (aghora), looking not evil (apdpakdsini), 

With that most beneficent body 

Appear [before] us O Dweller in the mountains.™ 


The force of tani in SU IIL5 is “divine corporeal manifestation”, although it need not 
always be so used.“ This meaning for tani which emphasizes “a manifestation of the 
divine in the form of a visible body” can be traced back to the Samhitas. Both the 
Atharva Veda and the Black Yajur Veda choose fané to refer to god’s corporeal mani- 
festation. Moreover, usages of fan’ in both of these earlier contexts have been previously 
discussed as examples showing the endurance of the third definition of the multiplicity 
conventon.*' That is, fanéi occurs in the Atharva Veda and the Yajur Veda not only with 
the connotation of “divine corporeal manifestation” but with the added notion that the 
manifestation is a projection out of a higher divine form; Defininon 3, it will be remem- 
bered, concerns the deity who emits visible, earthly form(s) from its numinous form and 
on that account may be ascribed multiple bodily parts and forms. It is proposed that swd 
tani is used in verse SU III.5 with these connotations. As such, the subject of the verse 
is a visible corporeal manifestation which Rudra has (or is able to) emit upon the earth. 

A sequence going from the subtle body to the corporeal body of god is implicit, though 
not explicit, in the text. First, the teaching of the triune nature of the Supreme, and the 
specific relationship of the three aspects leading to an apprehension of god (yoni/linga/ 
miirti), already suggest that the second aspect is subtle and the third is material and that 
there is an evolutionary progression between them. Parenthetically it should be noted 


* See complete discussion in Chapter 15. 

* SU TLS; 94 te rudra Sind taniiraghord ‘papakdsini/tayd nastanund saritamayd giriéantd bhicdkasthi // 

* See Jan Gonda, Visnuism and Swaism, London, 1970, p. 44; H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschafiliche Wissenschafi, 
Géttingen, 1919, pp. 1 OOff. 

® See Chapter 3; fn. 20 for the analysis of this term. 

| See AVS 13.4.44, in Chapter 3; see TS 2.4.2 in Chapter 4. 
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that what is suggested in the Svetasvatara Upanisad attains more concrete formulation in 
the Mahanarayana Upanisad (see Chapter 10). Second, SU IV.14 implies some kind of 
distinction between the creator of everything, who is multuformed (anekariipam), more subtle 
than subtle (saksmdtsiiksmam), and, he who can be apprehended (Vjia) as swa (benevo- 
lent, auspicious etc.) There is, on the one hand, the multiformed, subtle body of the 
creator, and, on the other hand, he who can be known (or perceived) as swa, an appre- 
hension which promotes peace. The juxtaposition of these two aspects of god denies an 
identity between the swa form and the subtle mulu-form. There is sufficient evidence in 
the text itself (see above) to indicate that the multiformed body of god belongs to the 
huge second component of the triune Supreme, or, we may say the first embodiment of 
the transcendental. It therefore seems that SU IV.14 is differentiating between the large 
omniform body of god, too subtle to be perceived by a devotee and the perceivable, 
corporeal body emanated from the subtle form ostensibly for the purpose of bringing 
peace to god’s worshippers. This is the swa@ tani, and the theological context that sur- 
rounds it seems to imply the continued validity of Definition 3 for the meaning of the 
multiplicity convention. 

What are the properties of a swd tani? It probably is not omniform since that condi- 
tion is associated with the form juxtaposed with the swa tani. The third body is defined 
as swa, aghora and apapakdsini (SU III.5). What these qualifiers have in common is their 
distance from the horrific. Indeed, the form is most beneficent, and must thereby be the 
very antithesis of a fear-inducing form. It is not only a perceivable body but it is also a 
body that man desires to see. If it is correct that this swa body is different from the mahat 
form from which it has apparently sprung, than the latter ought to be an awesome, 
disquieting and not a readily perceivable body (which would be the case with the subtle 
body). I should call attention to the fact that throughout this invesugation, swa has been 
analyzed as a term qualifying god and not as the name of god; that is the way the SU 
uses the term (cf. IIL.5; ['V.14, 16). Throughout the Brahmanas and not until the later 
upanisadic tradition, does swa occur as a name for Rudra. The name “Siva” does not, 
for example, occur in the lists of names for Rudra found in the Kausitaki Brahmana 
(6.1-9), or the Maitrayaniya Upanisad (6.8). The term is an adjective qualifying Rudra 
and only knowledge of the term’s subsequent importance permits the hyphenation “Rudra- 
Siva” as a way of referring to the Vedic antecedents of the Hindu god Siva. The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, and especially SU III.5, imparts the idea that the sia form 
of Rudra is a visible, beneficent manifestation of god that his worshippers desire to be- 
hold, and that this body is different from a subtle body, which probably gives rise to the 
sma tanii. 

The ideas expressed in SU III.5 do not originate with the authors of the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad. SU III.5 is repeated from the Satarudriya Litany and can be found in Taittiriya 
Samhita 4.5.lc and Vajasaneyi Samhita 16.2. Therefore it is legitimate to question whether 
the ideas on the nature of the swa tani properly stem from the Upanisad or whether they 
pre-date it. Could the ideas originate from the Yajur Veda which already formulated the 
verse? Some ramifications of the above observations could have developed earlier. The 
Litany clearly distinguishes between two very different “bodies” of Rudra. The “siva” 
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body in the context of the Satarudriya Litany is distinguished from the “wrathfull” body. 
These two bodies bespeak of the awesome, the ambivalent, the all-encompassing nature 
of the supreme creator. However, the Yajur Veda does not show evidence of a teaching 
on the tnune nature of god, nor on the progressive unfolding of this tnune nature. Al- 
though these teachings are in their infancy in the Svetagvatara Upanisad and are not yet 
stabilized, stll they are present. For this reason, it would be premature to attribute the 
same significance to verse SU III.5 in the Svetaévatara Upanisad as in the Yajur Veda. 
Especially the significance the swd tani has in the Upanisad (a significance assisted by 
other verses in the Upanisad), cannot be assigned in the earlier occurrences. 

The Svetasvatara Upanisad does not indicate whether the “giva tani” is endowed with 
multiple bodily parts and/or forms. Neither the “siva tani” nor the other possible pleasing 
form of Rudra (the “daksina mukha”, see below), is descnbed in sufficient detail. In this 
respect the Upanisad does not differ from other sawa Upanisads. In the Atharvasiras, the 
term siva does not appear; epithets such as [s4na, Bhagavan and MaheSsvara do appear. 
In the Nilarudra Upanisad, the name “Siva” does occur. Siva is given salutations and 
described as “black-necked”.” There are no multiplicity references associated with him. 
The Kaivalya Upanisad identifies God as Brahman, Siva, Indra, Aksara... Visnu, Prana 
etc., but no multiplicity references are supplied for any of these deities. The Mahanarayana 
Upanisad mentions a “Sivalinga”, which, as will be discussed in Chapter 10, could denote 
“an auspicious linga”. Thus the multplicity references to the Saiva god in this and all the 
Upanisads surveyed are restricted to one image, namely the omniform god which is as- 
sociated with the second component and not the third. A sid tana, as far as this Upanisad 
is concerned, designates a beneficent manifestation of god. 

A worshipper’s desire to see the savite beneficent body should give some pause for 
reflection. This desire parallels to a remarkable degree the conditions under which a 
vaisnava deity reveals his gentle (i.e. saumya) form. The Bhagavad Gita contains an episode 
wherein the god Vasudeva-Krsna reveals a saumya form to his devotee. The mortal can- 
not bear to behold for too long the visvariipa vision he is permitted to see and he longs 
to behold the more peaceful, gentler body of god.*’ 

There is another possible lh ei in the Svetasvatara Upanisad for the appear- 
ance of god’s pleasing form. In SU [V.21, one who 1s afraid asks Rudra to protect him 
with his daksinam mukham. “Mukha” signifies in the Agnicayana ritual “head (or first bodily 
part) when more of the body is forthcoming”.“* “Daksina” can be explained as “south- 
ern” or “pleasing, gracious etc.” Therefore, the daksina mukha which protects in SU IV.21 
could either be “a pleasing head” or “a head facing towards the south”. There is pre- 
cious little evidence available to determine which meaning to choose except if one wishes 
to be guided by the later depictions of sawite Mukhalingas. A southern mukha invariably 
represents the Aghora mukha of Siva. Being always portrayed as a terrific form of Siva 


" See Deussen, Sixty Lpantsads, p. 787. 
See complete discussion in Chapter 11. 
“ See Chapter 14, p. 193, 
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it does not, I suppose, answer the prayers of someone afraid who wishes to have divine 
protection. This line of reasoning would suggest that preference ought to be given to a 
countenance of Rudra that is pleasing, propitious etc. 

This is not the only textual reference which could anticipate mukhas appearing on 
lingas in later art. Both SU II.16 and SU IV.3 attribute to the god “a face in every 
direction” (sarvatomukha in II.16; visvatomukha in SU TV.3). Both verses are Vedic repititions,"* 
but their content 1s so closely interwoven with the mainstream of samite ideology in this 
and succeeding works that their adoption here could only be regarded as circumspect 
and deliberate. The expression “having a face in every direction” is symbolic of an 
ommiscience, omnipotent, universal Power. It 1s so characteristic of Rudra-Siva that it is 
the first symbol, known to date, to be given plasticity in sawite art. The Bhita Paricamukha 
Linga portrays the concretized expression of visvatomukha/sarvatomukha. It goes with- 
out saying that in the Indian context, “every direction” is more than the four directions. 

One final observation relates to the meaning of “mukha”. The meaning of the term 
mukha I have chosen to apply is derived from the context of the Vedic Agnicayana ntual. 
The meaning “head or first part of the body when more of the body is forthcoming” is 
essentially still intact even in the medieval sawa agamas.* Besides the fact that this mean- 
ing is still found in later Saivism, there is a more immediate rationale for adopting this 
meaning in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. The Upanisad quotes from the Satarudriya Litany, 
which occurs in the Agnicayana ntual. Some acquaintance with the ritual itself may 
therefore be presumed, especially since Vedic mtuals, including the Agnicayana, were still 
being performed around the time of the Svetasvatara Upanisad.*’ Even the quite similar 
meaning of mukha, namely “first part or initial quanuty of a progression” used in math- 
ematical treatises could have also been known at this tme. This meaning of mukha has 
some implications for understanding the siva tana of god. At the very least, a “head or 
first part of the body” belonging to god (i.e. a mukha of god) must proceed the tani 
which represents an entire, and probably not a partial, divine corporeal manifestation. 
The Mahanarayana Upanisad will clarify further the mukha concept and its relation to 
the tanu concept. Therefore it 1s best to complete the analyses of these terms in the 
subsequent chapter. 

A true indicator of the seminal aspect the Svetasvatara Upanisad for the development 
of Saivism is the occurrence and function of the repititions. If a tally were made of all 
the passages, terminologies and concepts from earlier Vedic sources that are repeated in 
this text, together with the passages, terminologies and concepts that the text passes on 
to future works, then the degree to which this Upanisad ts a watershed in Saivism would 
become apparent. The text culls numerous Vedic tendencies and groups them around 


® SU IL16 = VS 32.4; IV.3 = AV 10.8.27. 

© The most complete discussions on the significance of Mukhalingas in the Agamas are in D.M. Srinivasan, 
“Saiva Temple Forms: loci of god’s unfolding body”, in /nwestigating Indian Art, M. Yaldiz and W. Lobo eds., 
Berlin, 1987; pp. 335-347; D.M. Snnivasan, “From Transcendency to Materiality: Para Siva, Sadasiva and 
Mahega in Indian Art”, Artibus Anae, Vol. L, 1/2, 1990, pp. 108-142; See also Chapter 19, pp. 271-273. 

’ See a discussion of the archaeological evidence for the performance of Vedic rituals in the early cen- 
tunes around the Chnstan era in Chapter 14, p. 195, 
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the one great god, Rudra-Siva, in a more urgent and inspiring fashion than had previ- 
ously been attempted. For example, prior usages of biological symbolism, of the mult- 
plicity convention as outlined in the three definitions, of the triune nature of the Highest, 
and a threefold somatology come to focus around the figure of Rudra-Siva. Vacillations 
on whether the Highest is a neuter Power or a personal god is of course, not a problem 
first encountered here. It has dogged speculative thought from the Atharva Veda onward 
and is quite evident as a problem in other Upanisads. Terms used previously, such as 
Swa, tanii, pratima, mitt, linga, yoni, mahat, purusa, mukha, visvatomukha, visvariipa, are now 
honed to express a reverential attitude toward Rudra-Siva and to explore a divine mystery. 
These examples demonstrate the internal workings of the Vedic tradition as it gathers 
momentum to formulate a complex Hindu god. Other portents in the development of 
Saivism exist. Para Brahman will remain the designation for the Highest in the sawa 
Agamas, but these texts will designate God as Para Siva. Para Siva in these works will 
be characterized by a series of technical terms, wherein niskala and alinga figure promi- 
nently; as such these two terms describe in both the Agamas and the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
the same transcendental aspect of the Supreme. This point brings up another shared 
feature; the Agamas acknowledge the triple reality of Siva and build an entire theology 
around this belief. Within this general theological outlook, one name of Siva attains special 
significance. It is Mahesa, or Mahesvara and designates the third “body” of the tnple 
Siva reality. The name as encountered in the Svetasvatara Upanisad likewise designates 
“a body” comprising the triune essence; but in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, it refers to the 
second component within the triune essence. Closer in time to the age of the Upanisad 
are the Bhagavad Gita and the Mahanarayana Upanisad, both of which show that they 
originate from the same wellspring of devotionalism dating to the several centunes around 
the Chnstian era. The Mahanarayana Upanisad frequently cites from the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, and, in the section which explores the greatness of Rudra, it seems to pick up 
where the Svetasvatara leaves off (see Chapter 10). The Gita, a vaisnava work, of course, 
demonstrates a different sort of relationship with the Svetasvatara Upanisad. Here it is 
not so much the influence of one text upon the other as it is the similarity they show in 
dealing with some theological questions. The fact that both works declare that god has 
a gentle body which contrasts with his omniform body, has already been mentioned and 
needs to be further analyzed in Chapter |1. Incidentally, the Gita perfects a literary 
device found in the Satarudriya Litany, namely portrayal of god’s omniform body via 
descriptions of both the constructive and destructive forces contained in it. 

It remains to comment upon the legacy of the Svetasvatara Upanisad for the future of 
Sawa art. A direct influence is not proposed. How could it be when the time differential 
(and I suspect, the esoteric nature of this text), would make it difficult to bnng the two — 
text and early icons — into some direct relationship. Nonetheless, there is a legacy indi- 
cated by the correlation between the beliefs in this work and their expression in the early 
images. On the one side are the following ideologies: 1) the trune nature of the Supreme 
which can be expressed as a threefold body-of-god imagery; 2) specific ways in which 
god can show himself including a colossal, seemingly subtle body expressing “fullness”; 
3) a partial bodily manifestation such as a “mukha” and, a beneficent corporeal body. 
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On the other side are these elements in early sawa art: la) the presence of a typology 
representing the tnune nature of god; 2a—3a) such specific concretizations as the colossus, 
the mukhaj(s), and the benign aspects of god.“ From the perspective of later Sawa art, it 
is the singular achievement of the Svetasvatara Upanisad to propose a threefold nature 
of god and to recognize that a Siva body, existing for god’s worshippers, is juxtaposed 
with an awesome, subtle body of god, expressive of the fullness of god's omniform nature. 
These distinctions will influence the threefold sawa typology, including the earthly body 
and subtle body of Siva. “The mortals on earth worship the God Rudra with good rites 
under the name of Siva...” states the Mahabharata." This worshipful atutude is already 
evident in the seminal Svetasvatara Upanisad. 


“ T have in mind the colossal image from Rsikesa with its Maha Yaksa qualities (see Chapter 17, p. 237 
and Pl. 17.10); the Mukhalingas from Bhita and the Mathura region (Chapter 17; pp. 234ff., and Pl. 14.3; 
Pls. 17.6-8) and an early siva tani such as is found on the Gudimallam Linga (Pl. 17.9). 

" The Mahabharata, Books II & III, transl. and ed. by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Chicago, 1975; see Book 3.221, 
25, p. 662. 
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MURTIS AND THE MAHANARAYANA UPANISAD 


If maha in the ute of the Mahanarayana Upanisad (MNU) were still to retain a technical 
connotation, then this Upanisad should be about the glory of the Large Narayana, first 
embodiment of Brahman. And it is. What the ttle does not reveal is that the text 1s also 
about the glory of Rudra as the first embodiment of Brahman. The Upanisad does not 
reflect vacillation between the “better” of the two, nor is it a compilation of two separate 
works. The text reflects more man’s desire to understand how the impersonal and tran- 
scendental is connected to the personal and manifest god; it 1s less concerned with man’s 
need to proclaim one god’s superiority over the other. Man in this context is the adept 
who wants to get behind the world of the seemingly Real to grasp the real Real. The 
quest becomes knowing the Absolute by grasping the Absolute incarnate, the personal 
god, be it Purusa-Prajapati, Narayana, Rudra etc. Perhaps that is why the Upanisad sets 
forth the progressions by which the divine unfolds from the Absolute. 

The text appears in three recensions. The longest and main apparatus for the ensuing 
discussion is the Andhra recension which contains eighty anuvakas.' The Dravida, com- 
mented upon by Bhattabhaskara and Sayana, consists of sixty-four anuvakas.* An Atharva 
recension in twenty-five khandas also exists. I propose to date the Andhra recension to 
the period around the Christian era (c. first century A.D.) on the basis of the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad from which the Mahanarayana quotes, and on the basis of comparing the 
ritual complexity of the Samdhya ritual as described in the MNU and in the siitra and 
sastra literature. Grounds for deciding the date will be demonstrated towards the end of 
the chapter. 

The Upanisad opens with its view on cosmogony and cosmography. Lo! There in the 
opening verse is the 4ra4man principle still regarded as the Womb of the universe: 


In the boundless cosmic water, in the middle of the universe 
On the back of the firmament, larger than the large 
Prajapati, having penetrated into [the region of] light 
Moves about inside the womb.’ 


There is little doubt that the Womb refers to Brahman. The Upanisad is clearly continu- 
ing an established tradition. The last example we encountered where the beginning of 
things is ascribed to the outpouring of the Cosmic Womb (the Brahman principle), is in 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad. The wording of SU II.16, when referring to the primordial 


' This recension is translated into French by Jean Varenne, La Maha Narayana Upanisad (hereafter MNU), 
Tomes I & II (Tome II includes La Pradndgnihotra Lipantsad|, 2nd ed. Paris, 1986. 

? It is translated by Paul Deussen in Sixty Upantsads of the Vedas 1, pp. 247-268. 

* ambhasy apdre bhupanasya madhye ndkasya prsthe mahato mahiyan sukrena jyotimn sama nupramstah prajdpats carah 
garbhe antah, 
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womb which contains a form of Rudra, is quite similar to the MNU verse. The first part 
of the MNU verse is exactly the same as AV 10.8.13a. In this hymn of the Atharva 
Veda, Skambha is the womb and already at this time Skambha is identified with bréhman.* 
MNU verses 27 and 28° again mention the Womb and they appear to give further 
elaborations. “Prajapati moves inside the womb, unborn he comes into existence manifoldly” 
(27). Actually, these verses are repetitions from the Yajur Veda (ic. VS 31.19 = TA 
3.13.3). But they underscore the premise in the opening verse: In the beginning exists the 
transcendental principle as vital energy, metaphorically considered as the quickening womb. 
The embodiment of this creative energy rests inside. It is Prajapati. Since he comes into 
existence “manifoldly”, it can only be surmised that in this Upanisad as in the Svetasvatara 
and older Upanisads, the first embodiment inhents the fullness of Brahman which may 
be symbolized by his being omniform. Incidentally, the repeated verses once again draw 
our attention to the fact that both yont and garbha are terms that can designate the Womb 
of Brahman.* 

The MNU can assign Prajapati to another source. Verse 64 lets it be known that 
Prajapati is the first-born of ria, cosmic law. In this verse, a repetition of VS 32.11, ria 
probably can take the place of Brahman because rta and Brahman are considered iden- 
tical (cf. Satapatha Brahmana IV.1.4.10). 

Now how are we to interpret verse 536 where it is said that Purusa is born from the 
rta? Probably this way: the Upanisad continues a view ushered in by the Brahmanas 
namely, that Prajapati is identified with Purusa.’ But Purusa-Prajapati stems from a higher 
source, variously ucsignated as Rta, or Brahman (which may be seen as the Brahman- 
Womb). Nowhere is the supremacy of the Brahman-Womb more forcefully expressed 
than in verse 535, It states that from knowledge comes bliss, the womb which is Brahman. 
That is, the knowledge gained by meditation is the knowledge of the brahmayoni, experi- 
enced as bliss (dnanda). 

A. third concept which this Upanisad continues — in addition to the Brahman-Womb 
and Purusa-Prajapaui - is that of a particular worldview. The opening verse contains a 
linchpin within the cosmographic schema known throughout the Vedas. It mentions the 
naka, the firmament, or vault of heaven, separating the manifest from the transcendental 
spheres. From the time of the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, it is clear that the region 
above the naka is the place wherein the omniform or vuvariipa creator resides. This world- 
view has not changed by the tme of the MNU. Both the Brahman-Womb and Prajapati 
are situated on the back of the naka (verse |); fullness defines them both and 1n the case 
of Prajapati his “largeness” (verse 1) and his “manifold” condition make specific reference 
to the fullness of the embodied creative energy. The spheres that the ndka separates have 
also not undergone much change from the tme of the RV to the MNU. These elements 
within the larger cosmographic schema appear to have remained stable throughout the 
first millenium B.C. 


* See Jan Gonda, Notes on Brahman, Utrecht, 1950, p. 43, and Chapter 3, p. 35. 

* The numbering of the verses used here coordinate with Varenne’s numbers. 

" Both terms are used throughout in this sense. For yom, see BAU 1.4.11 {in Chapter 8), SU V.5 and 
V.6. For garbha see SU 1.16 (Chapter 9). 

" This is taken up in detail in Chapter 6. 
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One purpose of these cosmographic elements is to establish the existence of an unseen 
region from which originate all subsequent manifestations. A mystery is thereby sustained 
and it is this: That which is phenomenal owes its existence to a completely “other.” Both 
the Power and its Place are totally beyond the ken of the worldly. From the invisible 
region above the vault of heaven, the unseen, divine power emits those forms that popu- 
late the world, including its own manifestation. (These conditions, 1t will be remembered, 
underlie my Definition 3 on divine multiplicity.) The region above the vault, or naka, can 
be called svar when its radiance is being emphasized.* The luminous quality of the high- 
est heaven is recognized in the opening verse of the MNU, wherein jyotir acts as 
metonymy for svér. The transcendental nature of this luminous region is declared in 
verse 4 of the MNU: “It f[i.e. the womb] (is) in the imperishable (aksara),’ in the highest 
heaven (parame vyoman).” Then the Mahanarayana Upanisad goes on to acknowledge what 
has been acknowledged from virtually the beginning of the Vedas. From this highest 
heaven begins the mysterious process whereby the transcendental Supreme brings forth 
all that is living on earth (cf. verse 7). However there is some difference. The difference, 
as we shall see below, is that the Upanisad identifies both Narayana and Rudra with the 
Large Purusa and thereby positions the personal god into a cosmography allowing for 
manifestations. 

Keeping in mind that this text identifies Narayana and Rudra with Purusa-Prajapati, 
the text’s understanding of Purusa-Prajapat’ and his distinction from Brahman deserve 
close scrutiny. Distinctions of kind are few. Both Purusa (vs. 25)-Prajapau (v. 1) and 
Brahman (vs. 9) are larger than the large. Accordingly, fullness belongs to both and both 
transcend materiality. Distinctions pertain mainly to the presence or absence of manifes- 
tation, and therefore also to the substantive composition of each. Whereas the states of 
avyakta and anantariipa belong to Brahman (verse 10), they do not belong to Purusa-Prajapat. 
Avyakta begins to designate in the Upanisads the unmanifest, specifically that power which 
is higher or larger than the Large Person.'” Ananiariipa (“boundless”; 1.e. “of endless or 
unlimited form”) effectively dissolves the notion of “form” altogether. Anantariipa proclaims 
the boundlessness of the Supreme which, being unconditioned totality, ceases to have any 
kind of limitations. 


None other than this {i.e. Brahman] is indeed higher (or) more subtle 
[It is that] which is higher than high, larger than large. 
[It is that] which is one, unmanifest, boundless, 


totality, ancient [ primordial?], beyond darkness." 


® The Rig Veda acknowledges this condition in 4.50.4 where it is said that this region, also called parama- 
vyoman- (i.e, the highest heaven because it is above the visible sky), is filled with great celestial light (mahd 
[yotisah paramé vyoman). 

* Here as in the Rig Veda, there is a close association between paramé vyoman, aksdra and brahman. See J.A.B. 
van Buitenen, “Aksara” 7AOS 79,3, 1959, 178-179. 

Tt is also called the Large Auman, the self-embodiment of the creative principle; see J.A.B. van Buitenen, 
“The Large Atman”, 106-107. 

'' MNU verses 9.10; atah param ndnyad aniyasaht fa paral param yan mahalo mahdniam yad ekam avpakam ananiariipam 
visvam purdnam tamasah paraslal. 
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Purusa-Prajapati has some kind of form though it is subtle and not gross. Purusa-Prajapati 
is called Mahat Yasas in verses 19-20. The verses are a near-repeat of SU IV.19,'? 
where the epithet is applied to Rudra. Already it was noted when discussing Rudra, that 
Mahat Yasas, or Great Glory, connotes a divinity of huge dimensions and subtle form." 
The shimmering, apparitional quality associated with the subtle nature of Purusa’s form 
is indicated in several ways in the Mahanarayana Upanisad. Elaborations ultimately sug- 
gest an entity having a huge, radiant, or light, body. Verse 15 informs that Purusa is 
vidyut, that is shining; verse 25 describes the Large Purusa as having the colour of the 
sun. Verse 21 affirms that he has form (rapa) but it cannot be seen with the eye; it can 
be realized through a process of introspection (see verse 22), Whereas Brahman is tran- 
scendental, unmanifest, a pervasive fullness, a limitless expanse of forms, Purusa-Prajapati 
is colossal, radiant, undetected by ordinary sense perceptions, endowed with a subtle 
form which 1s visvariipa in nature. Being visvaritpa is being a container of forms; it 1s 
therefore a state that contrasts with Brahman’s state of anantariipa. Verses 53-54 in the 
MNU contain the visvariipa description pertaining to [Purusa-] Prajapat. Once again use 
is being made of Rig Veda 10.81.3, so that the onginal multiplicity attnbution given to 
Visvakarman is here given over to Purusa-Prajapati.'* In sum, at the outset of this Upanisad, 
the wsvariipa body of Purusa-Prajapati comes from Brahman (considered “The Womb”). 
The omniform image here applied to Purusa-Prajapati can describe Rudra in Svetaévatara 
Upanisad III.3. Both instances show the continued validity of Definition | pertaining to 
the muluplicity convention. 

The Mahanarayana asserts that Purusa-Prajapati is none other than Narayana, an 
important god in the several centunes around the Chnstian era who enters into the 
Visnuite mainstream. In verses 237-238, the names Purusa and Narayana are used inter- 
changeably.” In verse 226, Narayana is called Purusa. These verses are part of what 
may be called a “Narayana Litany” (comprising verses 201-269), and they form the 
central section of the Upanisad. The Litany shifts unto Narayana the imagery that pre- 
vious sections appropriated to Purusa-Prajapati. Accordingly, Narayana is of the essence 
of Brahman (brahmatatwa- vs. 242), but not of its anantariipa nature. Narayana is braéhman 
with form. 


[Let us adore] the god with a thousand heads, with all eyes, the source of well-being for all. 
Narayana, totality (as) god, the imperishable, the highest abode."® 


In this verse a rather remarkable mixture of attributes occurs. The first set of attributes 
(in verse 235), fits unto Narayana the visvariipa body of the Cosmic Purusa. The second 


'? The MNU omits “there is no praama of him”, and substitutes “there is none who is his miler.” 

'! See Chapter 9, p. 105, Mahat Yasas may also be translated as “Large Splendour” and I do wonder 
whether this would not be a better translation. [t would suggest that the “maha” body, because of its subtle 
nature, could be considered a body of light, and it frequently is. 

'* See Chapter 9, pp. 101-102, Verses 53-54 are not an exact repetition of RV 10.81,3, but are suffi- 
ciently exact for the muluplicity descnption. 

'° "These verses also appear in the Dravida recension as verse 2, Eleventh Anuvaka. See Deussen’s trans- 
lation, Sixty Lipanisads, 257. 

' MNU 235. sahasrasirsam devam visudksam visvasambhuvam 

MNU 236. vuvam ndrdyanam devam aksaram paramam padam. 
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set (in verse 236), connects Narayana with those attributes reserved for brahman in the 
beginning of the Upanisad; see for example verses 4 and 10 and the specific Sanskrit 
terminologies used.'’ The point is that Narayana is the embodied brdhman; his is the 
shape or body composed of the brakman nature. Verses 237-238 confirm this point: 


[Let us adore] Narayana (who is) everywhere, the highest, eternal, the universal, 
Hari Even all this (world) [1s] Purusa; he supports all this. 


Narayana can be everywhere, the highest, eternal and universal because he partakes of 
the essence of Brahman. He can be the support of the whole world because he is the 
sum total of all potential forms. As such Narayana is equal to the world as it is, was and 
will be. Verse 245 says it rather well: “Narayana abides, pervading all this (world) within 
and without.” Basically all that can be said about Narayana comes together under the 
rubric “Maha/Large”. Narayana is “Maha Narayana” because he supports all life-forms; 
he is everywhere and everything because he represents the fullness of Brahman in its first 
crystallized shape. The perponderence of visva (i.e. all) and visva derivatives used in verses 
235-240 affirm that Narayana inherits the completeness of Brahman. That is why his 
body assumes the shape of the viswariifa body of the Cosmic Purusa. And just as Purusa, 
his body may be a body of light (ndrayanah paro jyotr... vs. 241), which is compared to 
the radiant sun (vs. 254; for Purusa see supra). The intent remains the same. It is to 
approximate in words the idea of the first evolute ansing from the fullness of Brahman. 
The image of shimmering immateniality occurs in another descnption of Narayana. 


Inside of him is a subtle space, in it rests all (the world), 
In his middle is a large fire, all-blazing, facing everywhere." 


Some of the things released from the subtle space within Narayana are described in some 
detail in verses 203-206. A concentration of things in sets of seven begins the list. From 
Narayana arise seven breaths, seven flames, (seven) logs, seven tongues, these seven lokas 
in which circulate the breaths, placed seven times seven within the hidden space. From 
him issue forth all the oceans and the mountains, the rivers and all forms; from him all 
plants and (their) juices, and the inner soul are produced. Maha Narayana thus repeats 
within himself the form and function of Maha Purusa, just as Rudra does in the Svetasva- 
tara and even in this Upanisad. With equal case “the Lord, the Large One” (mahimanam 
isam) can apply to Narayana (MNU verse 202) and to Rudra (SU III.20). Do the features 
of “The Large One” change from one god to another? Yes, in so far as the first sawa 
embodiment in this text probably has five faces and Narayana does not. No, in so far as 
the quality of their maAd nature. It is that of a colossal being devoid of gross materiality. 
The Large One is perforce a subtle being whose immanence is compared to shimmering 
light. His largeness is the result of being filled with the totality of creation and this state 


——_acs 


Both refer to the highest heaven, the region above the ndka wherein the Brahman and the initial embodi- 
ment of Brahman are situated. 


" Verses 251-252. 
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is symbolized by his huge spacial dimensions and/or his state of being omniform. This 
is certainly the image of Maha Narayana in the Upanisad that bears his name. 


It has not been sufficiently emphasized that this is also the image of Rudra in the 
Mahanarayana Upanisad. In a sequence of verses (291-296), the all-encompassing nature 
of Rudra is established by means of terminology similar to that applied to Maha Narayana: 


291: Indeed all (the world) is Rudra; let homage be given to this Rudra. 
292: Venly, Rudra is Purusa, the Large Being, again and again salutations. 
293: All existence, the visible world, manifoldly born and what is being born, 
294: This very Rudra is all this, let homage be given to this Rudra. 


295: To Rudra, to the manifest One, to the most liberal, to the powerful One, what is 
the most beneficent [name or prayer] that we may utter in [our] hearts? 


296: Even all the universe is this Rudra, let homage be given to this Rudra. 


These are the concluding prayers within a larger hymn of adoration to the greatness of 
Rudra. The entire set of prayers (verses 270-296) may be considered a Rudra Litany, 
and the religious equivalent of verses 201-269, compnising the Narayana Litany. The 
opening verse of the Rudra Litany (verse 270) invokes the cosmic power of Rudra which 
underlies the entire activity of the world, namely the evolution and involution of forms, 
that is, the creation and destruction of life: “Homage to the Lord of Destruction, homage 
to him who puts an end to destruction.” In effect, Rudra is recognized as the universal 
cosmic power which in its undifferentiated state is both destructive and creative. The 
concluding verses cited above (291-296) declare in various ways that Rudra and the 
world are one. All existence at all times is generated by Rudra (see verses 293-4, just as 
Narayana issues forth the world-stuff, re: vss. 203-206 above). For both creators, creation 
is sll the expulsion of forms, and, the best analogy for cosmic creation remains that of 
cosmic birth. 

The image of Rudra, the creator, continues to be organized around the image of 
Maha Purusa. Rudra’s epithet sat mahat (1.e. “the large Being” in verse 292) evokes a proc- 
ess, already evident in the Kausitaki Brahmana and firmly established in the Svetaévatara 
Upanisad, whereby the Large Purusa’s imagery is transposed unto Rudra. Perhaps that 
is why there is a somewhat facile interchange of descriptions between Rudra and Purusa. 
For example, Purusa-Prajapati is Mahat Yasas in MNU verse 20, whereas this is Rudra’s 
epithet in SU IV.19. Or, Purusa-Prajapati resides in the Brahman-Womb in MNU verse 
51, and this is the residence of Rudra-Maheévara in SU II.16. 

This brings up the interesting observation on the frequency of parallel passages shared 
by the Svetasvatara and the Mahanarayana Upanisads. Varenne, working with the Andhra 


'" The translation supposes, as does the Vedic |Vord-Concordance IL], p. 448, that midhanapaldnakdya should be 
nidhanapatydntikdya. The opening verses in the Litany (nos. 270-276), are in the Andhra recension and they 
are not confirmed by Sayana and Bhattabhaskara, the commentators of the Dravida recension. 
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recension, cites nine parallel passages. The Mahanarayana also demonstrates stylistic fea- 
tures that favour Rudra. For example, the Upanisad may quote a senes of verses from 
the Rig Veda Samhita, but cut the repetition to inject a passage from the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad which mentions Rudra by name.” Another example occurs in the series of 
formulas affecting the gayatri (verses 71-82) which precede the Rudra Litany. The open- 
ing “gayatri’ is to Purusa, the thousand-eyed Mahadeva, known as Rudra (vs. 71). This 
verse is followed by the second “gayatri” to Purusa/Mahadeva/Rudra (vs. 72). These 
features, together with the image of Rudra as it emerges from the Litany in this work, 
tesufy to the importance of Rudra in the Mahanarayana Upanisad. 

It need come as no surprise that Rudra and Narayana are closely connected in this 
text, probably on account of their being both related to Maha Purusa. It must be clear 
from the foregoing that both gods are “The Large One” because both are considered the 
embodied form of Brahman. Both are huge, radiant beings eternally full with potenual 
life-forms. Of particular interest is that both have a gracious, or swa nature (for Rudra, 
see vs. 2/74; cf. vs. 282: and see SU IIl.5; for Narayana, see vs. 239; note that the gentle 
aspect of Vasudeva-Krsna occurs in the Bhagavad Gita, discussed in Chapter XJ].B). In 
verse 470, Narayana is identified with Rudra and the sacrifice, the Vasat sound and 
Indra.*' The identification is sustained in the Mahabharata. In one long passage (11.328), 
wherein the significance of Narayana’s various names are explained, the god says that he 
and Rudra form a conceptual unit. He who worships Mahesvara worships Narayana; 
Rudra is Narayana’s self or soul (dfman) and Narayana worships Rudra. Rudra is Nara- 
yana, the One displayed in two different forms (cf. XII.328.19-24). (Possibly a pronounce- 
ment of conceptual unity such as this helped to foster later union of the two in religious 
imagery and temple planning. In the case of the former there is of course the Harhara 
icon. In the case of the latter, two examples come to mind. A Narayana devakula close to 
the sawite Vinitesvari temple at Mundesvan is mentioned in an inscnption of the 4th or 
7th century A.D.; at Sunet there is indication of temples dedicated both to Siva and 
Narayana).” 

If we now turn to the Mahanarayana Upanisad’s speculative advances regarding Rudra, 
our attention must focus first on the expanded nature of the subtle or nga body of the 
god. Advancements elaborate upon notions in the Svetasvatara Upanisad and therefore 
a brief review of the latter may be in order: a central notion of that work is that Brah- 
man is a tnad, moving away from its unmanifest state towards its manifest state. Three- 
fold Brahman, the theistic viewpoint implies, consists of a formless body, a subtle body 
and an earthly body. The implication is gleaned from a set of terms. A metaphor on 


* For example, MNU verses 35-50 repeat, out of sequence, RV 10.121.1-8. MNU verses 51-52 are 
closely associated with SU 11.16. Another example in MNU verses 215-222 which are RV 4.58.1-4, instead 
of continuing to repeat verses from this hymn, MNU 223-226 ts a vanation of SU IIL4 (which mentions 
“Rudra™) and a repeat of III.9. 

*' Varenne, Mahd Ndrdyana I, p. 115, identifies “Nardyana-Prajapati” with the short group of formulas in 
his Part XII. Wasatkara- recalls the creative power of sound, cf. J.A.B. van Buitenen, “Studies in Samkhya 
(II}", AOS 77.1, 1957, 17. 

** On both these temples, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Bhagavan Narayana: A Colossal Kushan Icon”, Pakistan 
Archaeology, full reference in fn. 51, 
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the apprehension of god indicates that “mirti” is latent in “linga” and both onginate 
from the “yoni”. Names and qualihers associated with these terms give further informa- 
tion on the tnune nature of the Supreme. So, the Womb (i.e. “yoni”) 1s equated with 
Para Brahman [which may also be linked to the incipient notion of a Para Siva in this 
text]. The maternal form (i.e. “miurti”, also “tana”) is described as a “Siva tana”. The 
subtle form (i.e. “linga”) comes after the source (or “yoni”); it therefore stands in the 
same relation to the Supreme as does Maheswara and Rudra (called Maha Purusa) who 
also come right after the Supreme source. But the Svetasvatara Upanisad does not probe 
further into the second, “linga” body; and, in fact this second body is rather difficult 
to grasp. It falls somewhere between that which 1s totally “other” and that which is 
within the domain of phenomenality. Provocatively nebulous, it belongs somewhere be- 
tween the transcendental and the phenomenal. But the Svetasvatara Upanisad offers little 
guidance on the relationships between the lhnga body and the body above it and the 
body below it. 

It is precisely in clanfying the “linga”, or subtle body of god, that the Mahanarayana 
Upanisad makes major strides. Greater precision concerns the powers inherent in the 
subtle body. The supposition that the “linga body” gives nse to a subsequent body, which 
was implicit but not explicit in the Svetasvatara, now becomes clearer. The expanded 
teaching on the nature of the linga body of god occurs in the aforementioned Rudra 
Litany (1.e. MNU verses 270-296). Verses 271-275 have a specific internal pattern. To- 
gether they form an ode to the eternal all-linga (Sarvalinga in verse 276).** Individually, 
each verse first gives homage to a particular power or attribute of the Supreme Rudra 
and then to the /inga of that power or attmbute. As such, homage 1s given to the raised 
linga, the golden /inga, the bnght dinga, the celestial Aanga, the Bhava nga, the Sarva linga, 
the auspicious /inga, the flame linga, the atman finga, and the supreme /inga. This set of 
linga verses is followed by a set of prayers which again have some internal cohesiveness. 
Mantras 277-285 invoke a pentad of names which come to be the names of the five 
faces of a Paficamukha Linga. The names cited are: Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, 
Tatpurusa and Isana. This is the earliest occurrence of the five names which later Saivism 
considers to designate the fivefold emanatory form arising from Para Siva. Right after 
the individual names of the pentad are given, that is, in verse 286, it is said: sa eva 
sadaswa om. He ...is indeed Sadasiva. Om.** The next set of verses (nos. 287-290) pay 
worship to the One with the Golden Arm, the One of the Golden Hue, to the One of 
Golden Form, to the Lord of Gold, to Ambikapati, to Umapati, to Pasupati, to Urdhva- 
retas, Virupaksa and Visvariipa. The concluding verses 291-296 revert, as already noted 
above, to the opening theme of adoration to the universal ruler. 

The sequence of these verses strongly suggests a progression dealing with the measured 
unfolding of the Supreme god, Rudra. The linkages between the stages are presented 


“Verse 276 mentions the “sarvalinga” of the sun and the moon. I understand the references to these 
particular planets to connote the idea of “eternal” and to bestow that idea upon the prayers to the “Sarvalinga”. 
For greater analysis of the early literature and the arts (including the Misanagar portrayal of Mahesvara 
with the Sun and the Moon) using “the Sun and the Moon”, sce Chapter 20, pp. 295-296. 

™ For the translation and exegesis of the line, see Chapter 21, p. 319. 
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here in sharper relief than in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. The first set of “linga” verses 
comes nght after homage to the undifferentiated Supreme. Either the set explains the 
undifferentiated, subtle state of the Supreme Rudra or it describes something evolving 
from the undifferentiated, which would be the subtle body beginning to form as the 
evolutionary process starts. In either case, the range of the powers inherent in the linga 
body is revealed. The next set of verses states a theological position not clearly advanced 
before. The Mahanarayana invokes the five [called “mukha”] names immediately after 
the series of linga verses. It therefore seems plausible, as will be demonstrated below, that 
by the time of this text, there developed the belief in an unfolding subsequent to [or 
within?] the diga stage, which was recognized as being fivefold in nature. The fivefold 
evolute has one name. It 1s Sadasiva. The name comes at the end of the senes itemizing 
the components of its fivefold nature, just as the name Sarvalinga comes at the end of 
the series enouncing the components of the all-linga. To repeat, after the subtle linga 
body with all its powers is disclosed, there follows a fivefold entity whose name is Sadasiva. 
The names attributed to each aspect of the entity are the same as the names later asso- 
ciated with the five mukhas of the Paficamukha Linga. This is an extremely important 
development because it has such close bearings upon doctrines found in the sawa Agamas. 
The sawa Agamas know the fivefold god Sadaéiva; the deity represents the first unfolding 
from niskala Para Siva. It can be deduced that the cognizance of Sadasiva, in the sawa 
Agamas, is the Paficamukha Linga.* 

After the verses to fivefold Sadasiva, there follows the third set of verses. They would 
appear not to relate to the “Sarvalinga” nor to the “Sadasiva” set of verses. When viewed 
together, it seems that the appellations contained in these verses (Nos. 287-290), are for 
the most part names that could suit various anthropomorphic manifestations of god. 
Accordingly, the progression would end with god’s visible manifestations much like the 
Svetasvatara metaphor ends with the “mirti” stage. The names in the Mahanarayana 
may therefore refer to different concrete shapes. To judge from the earliest sawa icons, 
some images indeed answer to the names in these verses. But before a correlation is 
made between sawa mirtis and descriptions in the Mahanarayana, the chronological mar- 
gins for this text should be set as narrowly as possible. 

I propose to date the Mahanarayana to the period around the Christian era; a date of 
circa the first century A.D. appears justified from internal evidence within the text. 
Obviously our text must be after the fourth-third century B.C., the probable dates for 
the compilation of the Svetasvatara Upanisad from which our Upanisad frequently quotes.” 
The Upanisad should be prior to c. 300 A.D. on the basis of the complexity of the 
Samdhya ceremony it describes in verses 317-386. By the fourth century A.D., the ritual 
texts describing Samdhya begin to attain a level of complexity and codification not sufh- 


SSS 


3 Sec D.M. Srinivasan, “Saiva Temple Form: Loci of God’s Unfolding Body”, in Investigating Indian Art, 
M. Yaldiz, W, Lobo eds. Berlin, 1987, 338-339, D.M. Snnivasan, “From Transcendency to Matenality: 
Para Siva, Sadaéiva and Maheéa in Indian Art”, Artibus Asae Vol. L 1/2, 1990, see 108-110. 

* A more conservative dating is found in A. Silbumn, “Svetaévatara Upanisad”, p. 6, her dates are be- 
tween the sixth and the third century B.C, 
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ciently reflected in the Mahanarayana Upanisad.*’ While descriptions of a ritual in an 
Upanisad may not be as rigorous as in the Kalpa Sitras and Dharma Sastras, it should 
be remembered that the Mahanarayana served as a manual for the samnyasin and pro- 
moted fa culte mental (i.e. madnasam yajfiam).” The Upanisad may therefore be held account- 
able for inclusion of at least the important and charactenstic components of the ritual so 
that it could be performed on the mental plane. 

The Samdhya portion of the text contains verses that may be connected with some of 
the pre-fourth century A.D. components of Samdhya as well as some post-fourth century 
descnptions of Samdhya. Prior to the fourth century A.D., ntual texts usually attnbute 
no more than five components to the Samdhya ceremony.” They are: dcamana, pranayama, 
manana, Gayatri japa and upasthana, Of these, the Mahanarayana includes the Gayatri 
japa (verse 341), and verses that could be associated with the prandydma (Nos. 336 and 
338). It also includes verses that are recited in the later expanded Samdhya ceremony.” 
However, our text does not seem to include recitations associated with the arghya offering, 
nor the regular dcamana recitations of Visnu’s names, nor the manana, and possibly the 
upasthdna®' recitations. It must be borne in mind however that the verses are not pre- 
sented in the sequence akin to the ntual sequence found in the siitras and sastras and 
this, together with the text’s lack of ritual explanations, makes it difficult to idenufy ritual 
components with much certainty. Presenting thus, an uncodified sequence of verses to- 
gether with verses forecasting the more elaborate, post-fourth century Samdhya ceremony, 
suggests that the Upanisad could date to the time of the Christian era.” This dating 
(circa first century A.D.) would help to explain a certain dialogue, felt to exist, between 
ideas presented in the text and their responses in early Hindu art. 

The Mahanarayana Upanisad brings together in some cohesive fashion the threefold 
typology which is the diagnostic classification of sawa art in the Indian subcontinent.” 
Those verses in the so-called Rudra Litany which articulate a sequence going from the 
subtle all-linga body, to the fivefaced Sadasiva, to the fully manifest body (or bodies) of 
god are in effect replicated by divine imagery. 


“' ‘The ensuing information on the development of the Samdhya ntual in Vedic literature is based on my 
study “Samdhya: Myth and Ritual”, {ndo-/ranian Journal XV.3, 1973, 161-178. 

*® Varenne, Mahdndrdyana U'panisad 1, p. 7. 

™ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Samdhya", 166. 

“" Portions of the later mantracamana are included (verses 324-326). Verses 334 and part of 335 are later 
regularly recited after the samAalpa and are addressed to Gayatri. The important odAérhs recited in the prindydma 
appear in verse 340. The Gayatri sfras spoken in the prandydma and the argkya appear in verses 342 and 349. 
The possibility that these recitations idenufy the amghya component must be registered. The problem ts that 
the Mahanarayana Upanisad cites mantras associated with rites but does not coordinate these with indication 
of ritual actions. Therefore it is difficult to gauge and extrapolate ritual subtleties. 

" Swami Vimalanananda (.\fahdndrdyanopanuad, Madras 1968) indicates that verses 345-348 may substi- 
tute verses for the updsana. He also considers that verses 317-320 may be some sort of deamana verses. It is 
perhaps best to follow Varenne who does not accord much credit to this work. See Varenne, /Mahdndrdyana 
Upantsad I], second edition, Paris 1986, p. 12. 

_" It should be registered that Gonda dates the text to the third century B.C. See Jan Gonda, Vimuism and 
Swarm, London 1970, p. 42. The date seems rather early to me on account of the several Samdhya verses 
which relate to the expanded, post-fourth century A.D. ntual. Also the responses in the art do not come untl 
later ages (see below). 

On this, see Chapter 19, pp. 2604. 
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1. The text gives the various powers of the “linga-body”. The art, within our timeframe, 
portrays the linga, but not with a lot of variety. The emphasis in the art is on a realistic 
represention of the phallus. The free-standing Lingas (or representations of free-standing 
Lingas), from Mathura (Pls. 17.1 and 2) and one from Reh, show the type. Somewhat 
later but still pnor to the fourth century A.D. we know of four plain Lingas found in 
Mathura and neighboring regions (see Chapters 17 and 19). 


2. Our text does not directly state that the five names represent the five faces or mukhas 
of Sadasiva. It isolates five separate names and after them concludes with the name 
Sadasiva. These same five names are listed as mukha names in the iconographic section 
of the Visnudharmottara Purana, a text of a possible 8th century A.D. date and northem 
(Kashmin?) provenance. Section III.48 is concerned with Mahadeva; it states that the 
five mukhas of Mahabhuja (i.e. the One having large arms) are known by the names of 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Igana. Here is the iconographic corrobo- 
ration that these five names are a set of “mukhas” of a sawa deity. Individually, each of 
the five names has a history commencing long before the Visnudharmottara Purana.* 
However, neither their separate history nor the denotation of each name is as important 
for iconography as their conjoint occurrence, cited for the first time in the Mahanarayana. 
The later saa Agamas show that the theoretical number of mukhas on a Linga must be 
five,” and that a lesser number still refers to the symbolic and theological intent of a 
Paficamukha Linga. Around the time of the Mahanarayana Upanisad, Ekamukha Lingas 
exist (e.g. Pls. 17.7; 8; 19.1) as do Caturmukha Lingas (e.g. Pl. 19.2), a Dvimukha Linga 
and the Sunga Paficamukha Linga from Bhita. The reason for this rather early display 
of ideas in art and text may be due to the antiquity of beliefs in a fivefold god, and five 
“mukhas” of an unfolding entity. Such beliefs can be situated in the Agnicayana ritual. 
Fivefold Prajapat is an important concept in the Agnicayana.* His fivefold body (specified 
as fanii-s) is reconstituted in this spectacular rite using five “mukha” bricks in each of the 
five layers of the altar. (The “unfolding” connotation associated with these bricks” is 
wholly congenial with the theological meaning of “mukha” in the later Agamas’ doctrine 
illustrated by the Paficamukha Linga). Rudra is identfied with Prajapatu of the Agnicayana 
in numerous ways; especially, he is identified with the reconstituted cosmic body of 
Prajapati.* The set of [mukha] verses in the Mahanarayana Upanisad may be building 
upon these antecedents. The set of five name occurs precisely where it ought to occur - 
night after the set of linga verses — assuming that divine revelation is the theme. It there- 
fore seems likely that the recitation of five [mukha] names in this Upanisad is purpose- 
fully introduced as part of the theme of Rudra’s divine unfolding. As such, an important 


* See the documentation on these names and others in Gonda, Visnwism and Sivaism. 

** See Chapter 19, p. 272; cf. Chap. 17, pp. 233-234. Also see my “Saiva Temple Forms”, 335-337 and 
“Para Siva, Sadasiva and Maheéa in Indian Art”, especially 108-109. 

* See discussion in Chapter 6, page 66. 

See Chapter 14, pp. 193-194. 

™ See Chapter 7, p. 79, Chapter 14, p. 194 regarding the chanting of the Litany to Rudra at the comple- 
tion of the building of the Agnicayana altar. 
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thread can be seen to run from the Agnicayana through the MNU and into the sawa 
Agamas; it is the notion of fivefold mukhas associated with a sawa deity, who has the 
same name, Sadasgiva, in the MNU and in the Agamas. The reason for the prominence 
of a pentad, and not some other number of names, has much to do with the language 
of five. Five signifies universality in a variety of ways; it is the quintessential number 
symbolic of all the regions, both visible and invisible. Within the cosmography of the 
Mahanarayana Upanisad, “five” may symbolize the total number of regions above, be- 
low (and including) the naka and the possible communications between them.” The lan- 
guage of five applies the concept of totality to Sadasiva much as the term visva does when 
applied to Brahman (vss. 9-10) and Narayana (vs. 236).” Of additional interest is that 
creative fullness, according to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, is a fivefold phenomenon 
(see BAU 1.4.16-17, Chapter 8), a state that could nicely define Sadasiva although the 
text does not come right out and say this. 

In sum, the ordered sequence in which highly discreet characteristics are cited in the 
“Rudra Litany” of the Mahanarayana indicate that the theology of a tnadic divinity and 
its progressive unfolding leading towards manifestation should have been known. In par- 
ticular, knowledge of the unfolding of the five-faced Sadasiva subsequent to the linga- 
body could well have been known. The characteristics include: usage of the mukha names, 
usage of the complete set of five mukha names, association of this set of names with 
Sadasiva; positioning this set of Sadasiva-formulas between those formulas on the powers 
of the linga-body and those formulas likely to refer to fully manifested divine forms. I 
would go further and say that this theological progression should have been known even 
before the MNU, to judge from the existence of the Bhita Paficamukha Linga, dating to 
the Sunga period. The use of “five mukhas” conjoint with the Linga in the Bhita icon 
anticipates the theological sequence in the MNU. The icon is a reflet of the ideas fer- 
menting in ancient Hinduism and coming to the fore in the Mahanarayana Upanisad. 


3. Some correlation between the names in verses 288-290 and actual sawa icons may be 
proposed. Ambikapati (vs. 288) probably refers to the god as husband of the goddess in 
her role as Mother. Possible examples come from Kusana sculptures made in Mathura." 
In these rather small reliefs, Siva is three-eyed, two-armed, frequently has a raised phal- 
lus, and can hold a water bottle. He stands close to the goddess who is on his left; the 
two embrace having their arms about each other. Umapati (vs. 288) may be represented 
on the coin of the Kusana King Huviska. The coin bears the inscnpnon Ommo-Oesho. 
The coin depicts the female (on the left) wearing an ankle-length dress, a diadem with 
streamers and carrying a flower (?). Oesho, who stands opposite and apart from Ommo 
(i.e. Uma), is four-armed, encircled with a nimbus and wears a diadem. He holds a vajra 


* Cf. AVS 13.1.7 in Chapter 3. For the symbolism of “five” already evident in the Agnicayana, sec 
Chapter 6, p. 72. 

“ For the complete discussion on the symbolism of this number see Chapter 6, pp. 72-75, and Chapter 
12, pp. 163-167, also Chapter 17, pp. 233-235, 

“ See G. Kreisel, Die Swa-Bildwerke der Mathura-Kunst, Stuttgart, 1986, Figs. 102-104. 
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in the upper nght; a bottle in the lower nght; a trident in the upper left and he holds 
an animal by the horns in the lower left hand.** As both Uma and Ambika belong to 
fawa mythology, there ought to be some conceptual and therefore visual distinctions, 
between them and their “pati-s”, since the MNU mentions both. The deities on the coin 
and those on the Mathura reliefs are in fact quite different. Perhaps Ambika belongs 
more to the Gangetic cultural sphere*’ than Uma who stems from the North (“Uma of 
the Snowy Himalayas” according to the Kena Upanisad). Accordingly, perhaps Siva is 
Ambikapati in the Mathura reliefs depicting the couple as the auspicious pair (mithuna),“ 
a concept deeply rooted in Brahmanism. He may be Umapati on the Huviska coin, 
whose legend would permit of this suggestion. Pasupati (v. 288) cannot be identified in 
the early art. The descnption supplied by Rao, based on the Amsumadbhedagama and 
the Silparatna, makes it clear that there is no animal present in this image, and that the 
god is four-armed. He holds the tndent in the upper night, the rosary in the upper left 
hand; the lower right is in abhaya mudra and the lower left is in varada mudra.* No early 
image fits this description. Urdhvaretas (i.e. the One with the raised phallus; vs. 290), 
ought to be the name of the god when this feature is the dominant one. Usually this 
feature is incorporated into an image emphasizing other characteristics as well. There is 
only one early image which could answer this appellation. It is the unique Sunga colossus 
found at Rsikesa, U.P. (see Pl. 17.10). Viruipaksa (vs. 290) is a name occurring in a list 
of lesser deities in the Manava Grhya Sitra (2.15). It also is a term used to describe the 
Yaksa who shows himself to Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata.” In the Visnudharmottara 
Purana (III.57), the name is applied to the flame-faced god with whirling eyes, raised 
hair, and a beard and moustache. He has two hands and carmies a long staff and reins. 
The peculiar hair and eyes are answered well in the fragment of a Kusana head made 
in Mathura (see Pl. 19.15), which I identify as an early Virtipaksa.’ The last name in 
this series is Visvarupa, the Lord as the Omniform One (vs. 290). What sort of an image 
does “Visvariipa” imply? Up to the Upanisads, the answer to this question was uncom- 
plicated. To be omniform was to possess the total number of multiple bodily parts and 
forms. The opening verse of the Purusasukta was the paradigm for the image. The 
Upanisads do not abandon this paradigm but, I believe, they add an alternate. To be 
omniform can now be a state of completeness mythopocically symbolized by the full 
womb of Brahman. The Brhadaranyaka and the Svetagvatara Upanisads show how the 


" See Robert Gobl, System und Chronologe der Miinzpragung des Kuianreiches, Wien 1984. See coin No. 310 
and descniption on page #4. 

“ Ambika appears already in early Vedic literature but as the sister of Rudra. See the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(111.5, cf. MS 1.10.20, Taitt. Brahmana 1.6, 10). Ambika together with her sisters Amba and Ambalika ap- 
pear in the Asvamedha ntual and of course in the Mahabharata. 

“ Cf. Kreisel (Swa- -Budwerke\, idenufies the pair as Siva and Uma. I am not too convinced with this iden- 
fication since the female does not closely resemble Ommo on the Huviska coin and the male on both the 
coin and the Mathura reliefs is also correspondingly different. 

” See T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. Il, Pt. 1, p. 125. 

* See Chapter 15, p. 208. 

* Cf. Chapter 19, p. 267. Some scholars understand Virapaksa to refer to “the One with oblique eyes” 
and they then point out the treatment of the eyes on the Gudimallam Siva as an answer to this appellation. 
See I.K. Sarma, The Development of early sawa Art and Architecture, Delhi, 1982, p. 55. 
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first embodiment of the transcendental can be a multiformed god, but it can also be god 
as a colossal, immatenal body. Largeness of height as well as girth, and indistinctiveness 
due to the subtle matenality of form can convey the same notion of “fullness”. The 
existence of a Sawa visvariipa image seems assured from later accounts. According to the 
Agni Purana, Visvariipa Siva has a gaping mouth, a thousand heads, faces, hands, feet 
and lingas (alternately a thousand subtle particles of light) among other characteristics." 
But dunng the several centumes around the Chnstian era such an image has not yet 
come forth. How then are we to interpret the “Visvarupa” epithet in the Mahanarayana 
Upanisad? It concludes a senes of epithets, ostensibly signifying vanous fully manifested 
figures of god. As such, it could just be possible that “Visvariipa” is the all-inclusive 
name of the vanous forms, much like the names “Sarvalinga” and “Sadasiva” follow 
their respective sets of formulas. There is another precedent. Satarudriya means “one 
hundred forms of Rudra” and in effect it is another way to refer to the god’s “Visvarupa” 
nature. The Satarudriya is a litany of the extraordinary range of manifestations that 
comprise god's Visvariipa nature. A few of the epithets found in the MNU are also there 
in the Satarudriya Litany.** Possibly, just as the Satarudriya Litany refers to individual 
forms that comprise the god Satarudriya, so could Visvaripa refer to the series of mani- 
fested forms. I suspect, however, that the pnor names refer to a different type of ema- 
nation than does Visvarupa. From my understanding of the variety of Brahmanic contexts 
in which a visvearipa god occurs, | surmise that Visvarupa shows himself as a result of an 
epiphany. I am not so convinced that the other names mentioned in the set imply a 
revelation of that nature. (This assumption is conjectural, but hard not to mention since 
it results from an overall impression gained from working with the entire Brahmanic 
textual tradition.) These interpretations of the epithet “Visvariipa” do not preclude the 
existence of an image. Therefore the question remains: “Does the epithet relate to an 
iconic form?” I believe it ought to, even though I cannot designate a specific image. But 
perhaps we can look for images which express the omniform state without using the 
muluplicity convention. Perhaps we can look for an image portraying “fullness”, the 
alternate mode of expressing omniform, or visvariifa. Perhaps the search should be for 
a colossus (in height as well as girth), possibly with apparitional and radiant qualities, a 
sawa Maha Yaksa image, as it were. Or perhaps patience 1s all that is needed to await 
the appearance of an early sawa image having many heads, arms, eyes (possibly feet) etc. 
that is yet to come out of the ground. Of course, it may never surface. To construct a 
Visvaripa image is technically most demanding.” Perhaps the necessary technical skills 
for such a construction were not yet adequately developed in the Kusana penod, though 
the religious and devotional readiness to worship such an image was already present. 


“ See M.-T. Mallmann, £'dgm-Purana, Paris, 1963, p. 52. The author dates the text close to the ume of 
the Visnudharmottara Purana. Cf. T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I], Pt. |, 2nd ed., Varanasi, 
1971, p. 180. 

“ 1s 4.5.2 has “Hiranyabahu”, as docs MNU vs. 287, TS 4.5.5 has “Pasupati’, as does MNU vs. 288. 
TS 4.5.4 has “Visvaripa”, as docs MNU vs. 290. 

* A sculptor’s job in carving Kusana divine representations was vastly less complex and demanding in 
camposiuonal layout and depiction of interrelated figures than is warranted for a portrayal of a Visvariipa 
image. 
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The above-mentioned images, comprising a threefold typology, represent the needs of 
the sawa bhakta worshipping within the Brahmanical domain. His needs on the stage of 
ancient Hinduism have been followed from the time his laudations were expressed in the 
Satarudriya Litany, to expressions in the more esoteric eulogies of the Svetasvatara and 
Mahanarayana Upanisads. 

Maha Narayana too exists as a mirti. The mirti fashioned in Mathura during the 
Kusana period emphasizes two charactemistics: 1) largeness expressing the mahd quality 
and 2) Brahmanic asceticism expressive of the essential nature of Narayana.*' The result 
is a colossal statue whose every detail bespeaks of the Supreme god as Brahmanic ascetc 
(see Pls. 18.7 & 8). It is interesting to remember that Maha Narayana is described as 
uisvariipa in the Mahanarayana Upanisad, but in the Kusana sculpture the omniform 
quality is expressed by way of the full container rather than to what it contains. God is 
full or large in height (somewhat in girth). There is no indication of multiple bodily parts 
and forms. Images of Maha Narayana continue to be made after the Kusana penod. 
True there are not many, but the few that are known are mainly colossi, making my 
point more secure. Cunningham reported a large Gupta (?) Narayana from Rup Bas 
(former Bharatpur State), and, another 9' image of Narayana with Laksmi kneeling at his 
feet, and three recumbent sculptures of huge dimensions. One is 20', 6" in length; it ts 
supposed to represent Yudhisthira with Narayana standing on his shoulders and sur- 
rounded by the Five Pandavas.** (Narayana is a very important deity in the epic.) The 
post-Kusana Narayana images I know (that have the multiplicity feature) attribute four 
arms to this god.” The other qualities found in textual descriptions of a large or maha 
being — shimmering radiance, subtleness of form - are not evident in the Kusana Maha 
Narayana. But, the second characteristic in the Kusana statue, namely Brahmanic asceti- 
cism, also interfaces with the text. The statue depicts a Brahmanic ascetic because Narayana 
is the divine embodiment of the earthly Brahmanic ascetic, that is, the Vedic seer or 
rsi.** A number which symbolizes asceticism is “seven”: The stable number of Rsis through- 
out Brahmanic literature is seven.’ Seven is closely allied to the sphere of the ritual and 
those divinities who exemplify sacerdotal qualities°** The Mahanarayana connects this 


“' Analysis of this image is in two publications. D.M. Snnivasan, “God as Brahmanical Ascetic. A Colossal 
Kushan Icon of the Mathura School”, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, N.S.X. (1978-1979), Lf. D.M. 
Srinivasan, “Bhagavan Narayana: A Colossal Kushan Icon”, Pakistan Archarology, No. 26 (1991), 263-271. 
Unfortunately, the paper has been printed without my pnor proofreading, it is too full of errors to be 
reliable in many cases, especially Sanskritic terms. See also Chapter 18, pp. 243-245. 

* See D.M. Srinivasan, “Bhagavan Narayana”, 267 & fn. 30. 

“ E.g. D.M. Srinivasan, “Bhagavan Narayana”, 267. 

* See D.M. Srinivasan, “God as Brahmanical Ascetic”, esp. pp. 4-8, D.M. Srinivasan, “Bhagavan Narayana”, 
265-266. 

* This feature is well brought out in a curious book by John E. Mitchiner, entitled Tradthons of the Seven 
Rss, Delhi, 1982. The one question the author has not asked himself is why the number of rsis should 
consistently be seven. The question can be tackled if there is awareness of the language of numbers operating 
in Brahmanic texts. Even the author's observation that some Vedic lists of rsis extend the number by “one”, 
(see his p. 45), can be readily analyzed by recourse to the “x plus 1” factor operating in the Vedic language 
of numbers (see Chapter 12). 

* On Brhaspati and “seven” (and further references), see Chapter 2, p. 31. For the Agnicayana altar as 
well as other Vedic sacerdotal references to “seven”, see Chapter 6, pp. 72-74. 
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number to the god. It has collected (in vss. 203-204), a series of seven cosmic items in 
recounting creations that proceed from Narayana. 

The tme has come to close the circle. The opening verses of this Upanisad announce, 
by way of key terms and concepts, the retention of a Vedic cosmography applicable to 
divine manifestation. It places Purusa-Prajapati, enclosed in the Brahman-Womb, into 
the invisible sphere wherefrom his emission as the first embodiment of Brahman is pos- 
sible. In identifying this embodiment with both Maha Narayana and (Maha Purusa as) 
Rudra, it may be deduced that the manifestations of these two gods could also originate 
from this same invisible sphere. The text does not specifically state this, but [ think the 
implication is there, together with the probability of the continued validity of the mult- 
plicity definition (number 3), locked into these conditions. Besides the continuation of the 
ancient cosmography, the Mahanarayana contains numerous other continuities: the cos- 
mic birth analogy, the visvariipa literary image, number symbolism involving “5” and “7”, 
repetition of Vedic passages some of which exemplify a multiplicity definition (i.e. Num- 
ber 1), and lastly, the apparent retention of Definitions | and 3, themselves. All these 
concepts are holdovers in a text whose sophisticated and highly selective religious imagery 
is mirrored in several mirtis. It can only be concluded that in spite of approximately a 
millenium of religious development and change, quite a number of notions pertaining to 
divine multiplicity weave through time and space, and arnve without undue enfeeble- 
ment at the doorstep of sectarian image making. 

Another conclusion can be drawn. The text brings together the old and the new in 
notable ways. Old, or better traditional, notions on number symbolism and cosmology, 
especially the birth of the body-of-god imagenes from the Brahmanas and the older 
Upanisads, are fused into one view on the progressive unfolding of a Sawa trune divinity. 
Saiva art reflects this view. It features the three types of images symbolic of the triune 
divinity: linga, mukhalinga, full anthropomorphic figure. So too, the visvariipa notion 
continues side by side with the notion of fullness, dear to the elite group of Upanisadic 
thinkers. In addition to verses ascnbing a plethora of multiple bodily parts and forms to 
the creator, this Upanisad, as several earlier ones analyzed above, attribute fullness to the 
creator who is the first embodiment of Ultimate Fullness (Brahman or the Brahman- 
Womb). Maha is the technical word referring to this type of cosmic fullness. [t has a 
visual exponent: the colossus suggestive of a radiant presence. In effect, the Upanisads 
make clear that there are two ways to express the omniform nature of the creator and 
only one of them employs the multiplicity convention. Interpretation of early art forms, 
such as the Maha Narayana image, stand to benefit from that clanfication. The same 
applies to Maha Yaksa images. A Maha Yaksa is an entity closely involved in the crea- 
tion process, indeed this is an entity encapsulating more features from the myth of the 
Pregnant Male than any other divinity, yet the entity is devoid of the multiplicity con- 
vention in art. A Maha Yaksa, when concretized, is of course a colossus exhibiting amplitude 
in girth as well as vagueness in particulanzation. These characteristics apply to the first, 
subtle evolute of Brahman. Older Vedic texts imply that the Yaksa’s fullness is due to the 
life-force that he personifies. Now comes the Mahanarayana Upanisad upon the heels of 
the Brhadaranyaka and Svetasvatara Upanisads to elucidate things further: The fullness 
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of Maha Yaksa does express his omniform condition but by a mode other than the one 
employing the multiplicity convention. 

The Mahanarayana Upanisad narrows the gap between religious imagery and its 
expression in art; ancient schema, definitions and symbols now appear as mirtis. But 
there exists one important obstacle towards a neat closing of the gap; our corpus of 
images stems mainly from above the Vindhya Mountains and the text appears to be 
mainly of southern inspiration. Possibly a southern center of Brahmanic art and religion 
(perhaps Nagarjunikonda is a good, albeit theoretical, candidate) would be able to close 
the gap better. When, in the next chapter, the epic is scanned for religious imagery 
pertinent to the multiplicity convention, reciprocity between art and religion will become 
even more apparent. But — and this is a big but — with the epic we move into a very 
different type of literature than the one surveyed so far. Irrespective of the claim in some 
quarters that the Mahabharata is the fifth Veda, the epic is not part of the canonical 
Vedas. It does not have the same focussed objective as Vedic Literature, namely a con- 
centration on things connected with the efficacious performance of Vedic rituals. Because 
of this narrow scope, the fact that a Vedic text like the Mahanarayana Upanisad does 
enter into dialogue with sectarian art probably deserves the extraction of a final lesson. 

It is an obvious one. The reason the Mahanarayana Upanisad, whose purpose is 
totally unrelated to art and iconography, can nevertheless comment on the meaning of 
some early sawa and vaisnava images is because the latter are the plastic expression of 
Vedic ideas. To say it another way, were Narayana, Rudra and, for that matter, the 
Yaksa not deeply entrenched in Vedism, it is doubtful whether this text could tell us 
much about the significance of the colossal Brahmanic asceuc and Maha Yaksa images, 
or the iconography of the threefold sawa typology. Moreover, this text is itself deeply 
enmeshed in Vedism. It quotes from the Svetasvatara Upanisad, a work also incorporat- 
ing previous Vedic passages. The smooth transition from pnor Vedic ideologies to those 
in the Mahanarayana Upanisad was demonstrated at the outset of this chapter when 
mention was made of three long-standing Vedic concepts integrated into this Upanisad. 
Therefore the dialogue this text brings to bear upon early sectarian art is less idiosyn- 
cratic than it is representative of conceptual continuities and developments within Vedic 
religious thought. A small proof can illustrate the point. This text, as indeed pnor Vedic 
literature, has been quite silent on religious developments leading towards an understand- 
ing of the early multiplicity images of Wasudeva-Krsna, the Vrsni Viras and Mahisasura- 
mardini. These deities are not deeply entrenched in Vedism. Therefore there is silence. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE BRIDGE FROM WORDS TO FORMS: MULTIPLICITY IN THE 
EPICS AND SELECTED DEVOTIONAL TEXTS 


The epics’ maternal pertaining to the multiplicity convention, especially the maternal in 
the Mahabharata, reflects more than an accumulation or a synthesis of the Vedic posi- 
tion. In addition to bringing foward speculations aired in the Upanisads, the Mahabharata 
presents notions, applicable to the convention, that will expand in the later Hindu clas- 
sical systems of philosophy. In a tentative and sometimes ambiguous fashion, tenets of 
the Samkhya system and the Yoga doctrine are already voiced in this epic. So too, 
nouons that will resurface more fully in the Paficaratra system can be detected in their 
infancy in the Mahabharata. In the same work, a god important in the Bhagavata reli- 
gion, in contradistinction to the Vedic religion, is attmbuted multple bodily parts. Note- 
worthy too are the Mahabharata’s stray references to muluplicity which harmonize well 
with later Agamic, as well as previous Upanisadic, thoughts. Clearly, the multiplicity 
convention 1s now connected with a wider and more complex array of ideologies than 
those described in the previous chapters. Before plunging into the epics’ wealth of sym- 
bolic imagery — imeogery that can elucidate the meaning of the convention in the art — 
it is good to cast a glance backward and summanize how far the Vedas have taken us in 
understanding the significance of this iconographic convention. 


A 
Summary 


The Samhitas provide the critical orientation in the decipherment of the convention. 
Assigning multiple bodily parts and forms to a deity represents an Indo-Aryan mode of 
conceptualization which has reached remarkable consistency of expression already in the 
Rig Veda. I refer to the fact that this text, as well as the other Samhitas, employ the con- 
vention in three purposeful ways that may be considered three definitions of the mult- 
plicity convention. All three definitions are framed around one image. The image is of a 
Power with multiple bodily parts or forms that creates by projecting forms out of itself. 
The multiplicity convention adheres, there is no doubt, to a cosmic creator. Remarkably, 
this general denotation of the convention remains constant throughout ancient Hinduism. 
The dominant muluplicity image in the Samhitas ts that of the viveriipa-Power. Visvariipa 
is here consistently translated as “omniform” but the denotation of “visva” is something 
more than “omni” or “all”; “sarva” means “all, total, complete”. A god who is descnbed 
as “visvarupa” is not described as “sarvarupa’. The particular force of visva is that it 
emphasizes “the inability to proceed [further] after a certain total number has been 
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counted. ...”' So the emphasis is on the total awmber of forms (i.e ripa-s) within a creator 
god; such a god is overwhelmingly male ( purusa) in the Samhitas. In particular, there is 
the progenitor Purusa who creates along the lines of the biological model; he is a par- 
turient god who gives birth to creation by expelling forms, just as a mother gives birth 
by ejecting the babe. Purusa is an androgynous giant surrounded by a plethora of limbs 
and bodily parts. 

Being with “a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet”, symbolizes that 
this Male is composed of the total number of parts and forms available in the birth- 
giving process. The number “one thousand” corresponds to the meaning of “viva”. Every 
form needed for creation is in the Cosmic Male, the Purusa of the Rig Vedic Purusasikta. 
It is fair to say that this image of the omniform cosmic creator is retained not only in the 
Samhitas, but throughout the Vedas, and, as will be seen below, in the epic as well. The 
Samhitas consider Rudra, the forerunner of the Hindu god Siva, a cosmic creator and 
bestow upon him exalted Vedic attributes. He is an asura, which may account for his 
awesome ambivalency. Rudra helps to perpetuate the Vedic sacrifice, and, he is recog- 
mized as being “multformed” because he creates the cosmos. 

Two extraordinary ideas, latent in the Samhitas, come to fruition in the Brahmanas. 
The first is that the gigantic Cosmic Male can be a Pregnant Male. No problem or 
stigma is attached in the Brahmanas to the Male who functions as a Female. Prajapau, 
fully identified with the omniform Purusa of the Samhitas, is a motherly male who gen- 
erates the world. Prajapati,, in one of the creation myths associated with him,’ is endowed 
with a maternal physiognomy which includes a womb chamber filled with forms. The 
creator god in the guise of the Pregnant Male presages belief in “the womb of creation” 
which occurs in several Upanisadic figurative allusions. So too, the image of a Pregnant 
Male may well prepare the way for the later icon of the Yaksa whose belly extends, and 
parenthetically, for the symbol of the piimaghata. The second noteworthy idea evident in 
the Brahmanas is that numbers can be symbols for conceptualizations. The Brahmanas 
make clear what the Samhitas imply, namely that numbers can represent “words” in 
addition to “quantities”. The texts reveal a symbolic language encoded in numbers. This 
symbolic language is capable of considerable conceptual refinements. Just as words rep- 
resent specific concepts and can relate, as parts of speech, to other words, so can num- 
bers display these properties. Again, Rudra gains in adjusting these Brahmanic features 
unto his divine personage. The god is born from a golden vessel into which his father, 
Prajapau, has poured the seed of the other gods. The symbolism is easy to grasp: Rudra 
arises from his falher’s immortal womb chamber. He arises with a thousand eyes and 
feet, so, we may say he appears as the gigantic, omniform Cosmic Male, Purusa. Rudra’s 
omniform nature undergoes differentiation when he receives his eight names; they corre- 
late with eight different forms. The symbolic values inhering in these names and in the 


' On the significance of wtsva-, see J. Gonda. “Reflections on Sarva ~ in Vedic Texts”, Jndian Linguistics 16, 
Nov. 1955, 54. 
* For a recent and somewhat problematic interpretation of the creativity of Prajapat, see Bnan K. Smith. 


Reflechons on Resemblence, Ritual and Religion. New York, 1989, especially Chapter 3. 
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number “eight” indicate that Rudra is considered to be the preserver of the Vedic sac- 
rifice as well as material existence. Knowledge about Visnu also increases due to his 
association with the number “three” and all that it symbolizes. Visnu’s three strides, 
already alluded to in the Samhitas, continue to be mentioned. In addition, Visnu be- 
comes identified with the god Agni, whose divinity is so closely allied to triads. Thus, in 
addition to the notion of spacial expansiveness symbolic of Visnu’s three strides, evoca- 
tions of triple forms, triple space, triple regions of divine manifestation, triple altars and 
triple fires can now be associated with Visnu. This god, identified with the Vedic sacn- 
fice, is equated with two omniform Powers, indicative that he too may be considered 
an omniform god; the Powers are the sacrificial Yapa and Purusa-Prajapati. The fact 
that both Visnu and Rudra are associated with “being omniform” brings up a poten- 
tially important point regarding numerical symbolism. Just as the omniform concept (i.e. 
wisvariipa-), is connected to both gods (directly to Rudra, indirectly to Visnu), and it can- 
not be said to be more germane to one than the other, just so do numencal symbols 
operate. There is no reason to believe, for example, that the number “eight” is a Rudra 
number or that the number “three” is a “Visnu number”. Numbers, when used as “words” 
can operate in a vanety of contexts without predicating that one context necessanly borrows 
from the other. 

The Upanisads forsake neither the three definitions, the biological metaphor, nor the 
symbolic use of numbers, especially the significance of visvariipa, “the ultimate number of 
forms”. Regarding the biological metaphor, a simile in the Aitareya Upanisad (II.4.2) 
opens a window unto the symbolic connection between the external parts and the inter- 
nal forms. The passage indicates that the fetus (i.e. the Atman as garbha in II.4.1) inside 
a woman 1s like a limb of her own. Thus the simile establishes a correspondence between 
a mother’s internal form and her external limb. The companson does open up the pos- 
sibility that the multiple bodily forms inside a partunent Being can correspond to (or be 
symbolized by) his outer multiple bodily parts, or, vice versa, a Being’s outward multiple 
bodily parts, could indicate that there are multiple forms inside of him. In the main then, 
the Upanisads add on to the previous concepts associated with the muluplicity conven- 
tion, and in so doing, they fashion more subtle and more complex conceptualizations 
involving this convention. The early Upanisads ascribe the state of “visvaripa” to the 
lower form of the Supreme Brahman. New 1s the position of a Higher and a Lower 
Brahman, the latter being not only a projection out of the former but also the embodied 
form of the former, which is amorphous. The Higher, or transcendental Brahman, is 
regarded as “the full womb of creation”. The Supreme, the Higher Brahman, is there- 
fore a cosmic enuty, sull allied to a biological metaphor, but it is not really a Cosmic 
Person. Congealed form in the shape of a cosmic person shifts to the second, or lower 
form of Brahman, the omniform Person. Those concepts formerly attributed to an anthro- 
pomorphic divinity, now become attmbutes ot the lower Brahman visualized as a 
Person: that is, the Person can be considered a Pregnant Male, and Purusa with his 
“thousand heads, eyes and feet”. The later, theistic Upanisads, may be ambivalent as to 
whether the visvariipa nature ought to belong only to the lower form. Rudra, for example, 
is proclaimed as visvariipa whether he is equated with the transcendental, Higher or the 
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immanent, Lower Brahman. However, Narayana, the Vedic god to become idenufied 
with Hinduistic Visnu at some later stage, seems to be omniform only in the embodied 
(i.e. lower) form of Brahman in the Mahanarayana Upanisad; the Higher Brahman con- 
tinues to be thought of as “The Womb” in the Mahanarayana Upanisad. Thus, the first 
thing to notice is that Rudra and Narayana (i.e. deities antecedent to Siva and Visnu) are 
both personal gods who can be described as Visvariipa. The second and rather remark- 
able feature these gods share, in the theistic Upanisads analyzed, is that each one has an 
auspicious (swa) nature, which ought to be quite different and distinct from each one’s 
omniform. A “sivd tana” in the Svetaévatara Upanisad is a manifest and gracious form; 
it is not subtle and fearsome like the omniform. The aspect of god that a devotee prays 
to see is the “Siva tani” because it offers peace and protections. These details show that 
the two theisitic Upanisads (the Svetasvatara and the Mahan4rayana) usher in a threefold 
progression for the gods of future Hinduism: The progression begins with the Higher 
Brahman whence emanates the lower Brahman or Visvarupa, whence arises the mani- 
fest, auspicious form (or swd fanii) of the personal god. The progression is not an anomaly; 
it is anticipated in the earlier Upanisads (even the Samhitas lead up to these ideas), and 
it is restated, although with reference to different terminology in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. 
Herein the tnpartte unfolding correlates facilely with the concepts of the preceding pro- 
gression as well as with forms seen in later fawile iconography. The ultimate source in the 
Svet4évatara is called yoni, a term which also signifies “the womb”. It is therefore easy to 
connect the concept “yom” with “the full womb of creation” which is the Higher Brah- 
man. From the “yoni” emerges a subtle form called a dinga, and from it proceeds the 
third unfolding, namely miirti, or the created, solid [and therefore manifest] form. As 
such, there is postulated a second unfolding, “linga”’, which is neither solid nor transcen- 
dental, but subtle in nature; it reminds of the nature of the Lower Brahman. The third 
unfolding, “mirti”, is rather reminiscent of the manifest body of the personal god. In- 
deed, it is intumated in the Mahanarayana Upanisad that the subtle, or linga, body emits 
the first part (i.e. mukha) of what is to become the visible mart, and that this evolving 
form is fivefold (probably, five headed) when the process involves Rudra-Siva. The 
Upanisads do not tell us whether the solid manifestations of Rudra and Narayana have 
multiple bodily parts. For that sort of information we must await the descriptions in the 
Mahabharata. 

Vedic means for understanding the multiplicity convention stop here. But before pass- 
ing on to the epics, it must be registered how far the Vedas contribute towards answer- 
ing the six questions outlined in Chapter | (p. 20), questions that aim at decoding the 
meaning of early icons having the multiplicity convention. The Vedas demonstrate that 
there is a general denotation for the convention based on a biological metaphor; (inci- 
dentally, the denotation, even as it develops in complexity, can continue to work, due to 
the prevailing cosmography in the Vedas.) Next, the texts allow that the general deno- 
tation can be applied to two of the three major deities in Hinduism whose early icons 
show the convention (i.e. Rudra-Siva and Visnu). The Vedas often describe a particular 
image which will become an icon having multiple bodily parts and forms; this is the 
Visvaripa icon. Lastly these texts introduce the idea of a symbolic language pertaining 
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to numbers. The fact, of course, that the Vedas can show — in connection with the above 
factors — the mse of Rudra and Visnu, whose images will be adorned with the multiplic- 
ity convention, strengthens the appropnateness for interpreting their images by means of 
the Vedic information. 

The Vedas do not explain why specific limbs or bodily parts are multiplied. Of 
the many limbs and organs multiplied in the Samhitas, for example, there is no indica- 
uon why just a few of these come to be used in the later iconography. The Visvaripa 
descriptions hint, but they are not conclusive on this problem. The organs and parts that 
are important in Upanisadic speculations, such as the heart and the veins, do not be- 
come important in the iconography of the multiplicity convention. The one organ often 
mentioned in the Vedas that does enter into art, but is neither multiplied nor associated 
with the muluplicity images of the above two gods and the goddess (the Devi; see Chap- 
ter 20), is the womb. 

The gap concerning the specific hmbs or bodily parts chosen for multiplication is some- 
what closed by the Mahabharata. The same text also suggests the general symbolism 
associated with those bodily parts that receive multiplication. This epic is a veritable 
bridge. It elaborates upon the theology of divine unfolding explored in previous Vedic 
texts, and it elaborates on divine manifestations on earth. It also contains descnptions 
that are actualized in images. These descnptions, often incorporating new theological 
and philosophical positions, are particularly useful since the Mahabharata overlaps in 
time with the dates assigned to the earliest Hindu icons having the multiplicity conven- 
tion. The Ramayana is considerably less useful for our purposes. It, together with puranic 
material, have been used here more as ancillary documentation on information gathered 
from the Mahabharata. 


B 
Towards an understanding of early Vatsnava images with the multiplicity convention 


The Bhagavad Gita, Book VI of the Mahabharata, 1s the best single source for under- 
standing vaisnava muluplicity images in the early art. The Gita provides the paradigm; 
other epic and bhakti passages add to it. The paradigm involves three divine forms. We 
may call it the tripartite somatology of a personal god. The Gita’s paradigm reflects a 
contunuum with Upanisadic thought as well as the introduction of proto-Samkhyan thought, 
and both are allied to explain the nature of a personal god who reigns supreme. God has 
a higher form which he reveals to be his Visvarapa form. He has a lower form, imma- 
nent in the world, which is an eightfold form. He has an earthly form which is a four- 
armed form. In this way, each divine form 1s associated with multiple bodily parts. And, 
each literary form can be correlated with a concrete image having the appropnate num- 
ber of multiple bodily parts. 

The god of the Bhagavad Gita is Vasudeva-Krsna, main deity of the Bhagavata reli- 
gion. Vasudeva-Krsna is not yet subsumed within Vaisnavism. He is the Gita’s supreme 
god who chooses to descend to earth and take on a manifest form. As such, the divine 
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unfolding described in the Gita ought not be viewed as an example of the belief that 
Vasudeva-Krsna is an avatara of the god Visnu.’ Indeed, the four-armed image of 
descent described in the Gita and the corresponding actual image are conceptually dis- 
tinct from the Kusana forms of Visnu.* However, the process leading towards subsumption 
is underway: both the Gita and the art at Mathura bear witness to an on-going process 
wherein the Bhagavata god becomes fully identified with Visnu.* Sri Bhagavan, the god 
we meet in the Gita, inherits characteristics from Upanisadic Brahman;°* he is not yet a 
godhead within Vaisnavism. 

The Visvariipa image in the Gita is an epiphany, and other epic passages agree. A 
Visvaripa image of god is therefore not an image readily accessible to the devotee who 
worships the god. Arjuna is such a devotee. He must receive special sight to behold god 
in his supernal form. “I wish to see your supernal form” exclaims Arjuna.’ Thereupon 
Sri Bhagavan gives Arjuna a divine eye (dwya- caksus-). This eye allows Arjuna “to see” 
god’s supernal form; the obvious implication is that his ordinary eyes (svacaksus) cannot 
behold the extra-ordinary. Arjuna is now prepared to take in the epiphany. 

God showed (vars) Arjuna his highest supernal form ( paramam riipam aisvaram, Bh.G. 
11.9), having many mouths and eyes, exhibiting many marvels, wearing divine orma- 
ments, and holding high many divine weapons ... god was infinite, having faces in every 
direction (Bh.G. 11.9-12). “I see” said Aruna, “your endless form filling the expanse, 
with many arms, bellies, mouths, eyes; no end, nor middle, not even your beginning do 
I see, O Universal Omniform Lord” (visvesvara visvariipa; Bh.G. 11.16). 

The vision produces fear in Arjuna. “Having seen your dreadful (ugra) and wondrous 
(adbhuta) form (riipa), the three worlds shudder, Mahatma” (Bh.G. 11.20). “At the sight of 
your vastness with its eyes and mouths, many arms, thighs, bellies and feet... the worlds 
are in panic and so am I” (Bh.G. 11.23), Even seeing your mouths with termble tusks 
resembling fire at the end of a world eon. I know no direction [to flee] and find no 
shelter; have mercy, Lord of gods, you in whom the living dwell (Bh.G. 11.25). 

Arjuna calls the Visvaripa vision of god a dreadful [or powerful, terrific etc.] form 
(ugrariipa; Bh.G. 11.13; cf. supra). He cannot bear to see for long this blazing sight of all 
possible number of bodily parts. The shape of Visvariipa in the Gita does not stray far 
from the Vedic descriptions of the omniform; indeed, the shape harks back directly to 
descriptions in the Rig Veda which are applied to both the cosmic Purusa (in 10.90.1) 
and the cosmic Visvakarman (in 10.82.3-5). And, lke the Vedic antecedents, the Gita’s 
Visvarupa is a cosmic creator, addressed by Arjuna as “Lord of gods, you in whom the 
living dwell”. The entre Brahmanic tradition — Vedas and epic — unites in designating 
the form of the creator god as a gigantic Male radiating with the total number of bodily 


* The Bhagavadgitd in the Mahdbhdrata. Text and Translation by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Chicago, 1981, p. 28. 
On related issues, see also Chapter 18. 

* Compare discussion in Chapter 18. 

* For convenience we may say that the Gita gives us insight into vaismava imagery. 

* Franklin Edgerton states, and [ agree, that the notions connected with “the Upanisadic Brahman con- 
tributed largely to the Gita’s notion of God..." (The Bhagavad Gita, Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1964, 

. 150). 
Ry Drastum wehdmi te riipam aisvaram: Bh.G. 11.3. 
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parts on his extenior and containing, in his intenor, the maternal forms to inhabit the 
world. Wasudeva-Krsna tells Arjuna that this is his supreme form (riipam param Bh.G. 
11.47). Does that mean that Visvariipa represents the Highest? Yes - according to what 
Krsna says in the above verse as well as in other passages (i.e. Bh.G. 11.9 supra). No — 
according to what Krsna says in Bh.G. 14.3: “My womb (yoni) is the large Brahman 
(neut.); in It I plant the fetus (garbha). Thence the origin of all beings... .” ( So also 14.4), 

The Gita can be ambivalent on the relationship between the personal god and the 
impersonal Brahman. God in the Gita can indeed be the Supreme, higher than Brah- 
man whose characteristics he adopts. As such, an epiphany of Visvariipa represents the 
revelation of the transcendental god. But Krsna can also be the fecundating god subor- 
dinate to the Womb of Creation which is Brahman (Bh.G. 14.3, surpra). This image is 
cast into a familiar Upanisadic mold wherein the Womb, or the Plenum is the Higher 
Brahman and god, the Creator is the Lower Brahman.* From this perspective, the epiphany 
of Visvaripa would represent the first apprehensible form of that which is essentially 
form-less and transcendental. This position of Visvaripa tends to be corroborated by the 
choice of terminology describing the epiphany. I consider terms such as ugra and ugrariipa 
to be somewhat unlikely choices for the revelation of the Highest Transcendental Power.’ 
However, this is speculation. And since the Gita does not ask for resolutions on the 
position of god vis-a-vis the Upanisadic Brahman, there 1s no need to insist on only one 
theological position for the epiphany of god’s highest form, Visvariipa. 

The vision of Visvarupa given to Arjuna is not the first occurrence of god’s epiphany 
in the epic. Vasudeva-Krsna shows his real form (vapus- svaka- 5.129.16) to Duryodhana 
and his entourage before showing himself to Aruna. In order to point out the folly of the 
Kauravas who think that Krsna is just one man on the side of the Pandavas, he tells the 
group that “in this very spot stand all the Pandavas, the Andhakas and the Vrsnis, here 
the Adityas, Rudras, Vasus and the great seers”.'” Then a miracle transpires. Thirty gods 
sprang thumb-size from his body and hovered about him like a blazing aureole. Many 
of god’s attributes — the conch, the discus, the mace, spear, the horn bow, the plough, 
the Nandaka sword — became wisible. All sorts of weapons, which glowed, were held in 
Krsna’s many hands. In this instance, the Visvariipa image reveals that inside of god’s 
body are a host of bodies. Divinities, tnbes and seers, especially those in opposition to 
the Kauravas, spring from Krsna’s body. Krsna’s own body has many arms. The text 
says that the World Guardians appear on his four arms (5.129.5), but he ought to have 
more than four arms to carry the various attributes and weapons that are also men- 
tioned. (In the art, it is usual to have no more than one emblem in a hand.) This epiphany 
too is deemed ternfic (ghora) and only those who received from god a divine eye (dwya- 
caksus-, 5.129.13) can bear to see it. 


* See Chapters 8, pp. 87ff; and 9, pp. 98ff. 

* Note for example that Siva's Visvarapa form is later classified in iconographic texts as a Bhairava form 
which I understand to be lower than the form of the undifferentiated Linga. Cf. T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements 
of Aindu Iconography, Vol. Il, Pt. 1, 2nd edition. Varanasi 1971, p. 180. 

 9.129.3; The Mahdbhdrata, Book + and Book 5, transl. and edited by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Chicago, 
1978, p. 129. 
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The Mahabharata contains another revelation of Visvariipa, but it belongs to the god 
Narayana, not Vasudeva-Krsna, and it looks somewhat different than the epiphanies of 
the latter god. This Visvariipa epiphany is witnessed by the sage Narada on the distant 
White Island (12.326.1). Narayana’s Visvariipa form has vanegated hues and a profusion 
of multiple bodily parts. He has a thousand eyes, a hundred heads, a thousand feet, a 
thousand bellies and arms (12.326.6, 7), and many mouths (see 12.326.8). In his many 
hands he holds attmbutes symbolic of the Brahmanic ascetic: the sacrificial altar, the 
ascetic’s water jar, darbha grasses, some gems and precious stones, an antelope skin, the 
wooden staff and a blazing fire for oblation (12.326.9). Narayana calls this form his visvamiirti 
(i.e. the manifestation of all his forms; 12.326.14). That mame should alert us to the fact 
that wsva is still the conceptual equivalent of “a thousand” [as the last number of mul- 
tiple bodily parts]; there is also strong indication that conceptually “one thousand” and 
“one hundred” mean the same thing (i.e. “omni”), when applied to a bodily part.'' This 
passage shows, Just as the Gita passage cited above, that neither the conceptual usage of 
numbers, nor the symbolic value of specific numbers, nor the overall notion inhering in 
Visvarupa have changed much since the Samhitas and Brahmanas. 

Narayana in his Visvamirti form discloses his quadruple manifestation (murtcatur; 
12.326.43) to Narada; the disclosure anticipates the cafurvyiha doctrine of the Paficaratras 
(cf. also MhBh. 12.321.8). 

Narayana also makes known the avatdra-s dwelling inside of him. Then he disappears. 
Narada goes on to teach these mysteries which are called a great upanisad, in accord- 
ance with the four Vedas, in harmony with Samkhya-yoga, and are spoken of as the 
Paficaratra doctrine (12.326.100). 

Another epiphany described in the Asvamedha Parvan is specified as a vatsnava form 
(see 14.54.4). If the revealed supernal form (riipamaisvaram in 14.54.3) were that of Narayana 
or Vasudeva-Krsna, I, for one, do wonder why the text would not say so. A glimpse into 
the on-going process of amalgamating the different religious strands into the personage of 
Hinduistic Visnu may be at work here. There is another fascinating aspect to this de- 
scription; the nature of Visvariipa is conveyed by elaborating on the cosmic vastness of 
the form rather than on the total number of its bodies and parts. With his two feet, he 
covers the earth. With his head he fills the sky. With his belly (jathara) he fills the inter- 
vening space. With his two arms he fills the horizontal space (lit. “spacial directions”; 
asas). Visvaripa’s arms are [exceedingly?] long (mahabhya-).'? This image of Visvaripa 
evokes the huge spacial dimensions of Cosmic or Maha Purusa and it keeps current an 
upanisadic option, namely god’s omniform nature can be expressed by its colossal size 
(symptomatic of cosmic fullness), as well as by the multiplicity convention. 

Looking at all the epic passages, we can do more than observe that the Visvariipa 
images follow models established in the Vedas. Multiplication of divine bodily parts oc- 
curs in three compartments of the divine body. There 1s multiplication of the upper part 


'' On other conceptual relationships between 100 and 1000, see Chapter 6, p. 74 and fn. 70. 
'? See the critical edition of Mhbh. 14.54, fn. 5, p. 208 for further descriptions of this form in some of 
the recensions. 
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(heads, eyes, mouths). There is multiplication of the lower part (feet, thighs). And, there 
is muluplication of the part in between. If we labeled this part as the torso, an important 
idiosyncrasy would be lost. The mid-region is a cavity; terms like udara, jathara, signifying 
“belly” suggest that the mid-region is a container, and that the overarching image of the 
Pregnant Male is sull viable. 

Another point to emphasize is that a different sort of multiplication occurs in these 
compartments. Bodily parts (limbs, organs etc.) are multiplied in the upper and lower 
compartments of the divine body. But, the mid-region is filled with a muluplicity of 
completed forms. The mid-region still acts as the womb. It holds the bodies of gods, 
avataras tnbesmen, seers etc. and at the proper time god emits these living forms into 
the world. There is, assuredly, a connection between Visvaruipa’s multiple outer parts 
and multiple inner bodies. The link has been caught sight of in the Aitareya Upanisad 
(supra). God is he “in whom the living dwell”, to quote Arjuna. His outer multiple parts 
bespeak of the living fruit within. 

The epic’s imagery of Visvariipa is a literary parting gesture before the advent of 
Visvaripa images in Hindu art. The imagery helps bridge the transition from ideology to 
iconography. The literature prepares us to expect certain iconographic features. We can 
be quite sure that a Visvarpa image does not require a specific number of parts or 
forms. All indications, from the Vedas through the epic, suggest the lack of mathematical 
numbers with Visvariipa’s multiple parts. Both vusva-, and its numerical equivalent “one 
thousand” signify “total number” without assigning a mathematical quantity to that num- 
ber. Therefore actual numbers of multiple bodily parts seem to be open to interpretation 
in a Visvaripa image. “The total number” — of “arms”, “heads”, “feet” etc. — could be 
determined by what number is technically possible for the given artist, or the given space. 
We ought therefore to be prepared to accept that different images can use different 
mathematical numbers in this type of image. One stipulation needs to be adhered to; it 
is that a Visvariipa image must show the multiplication of several parts and/or forms. An 
image, for example, that only multiplies one organ or limb etc., no matter to what de- 
gree, cannot qualify as a Visvaripa image. Lastly, we may expect to find Visvaripa 
images that are devoid of any multiplicity, but render, instead, the divinity as a colossus 
to suggest creativity due to largeness. These stipulations do not exhaust the iconographic 
possibilities that an early Visvaripa image may have. They do summanze the textual 
stipulations prior to the advent of the images. Iconographic treatises and puranic descrip- 
tions, it must be remembered, come after the fact. They come way after the fact, sven my 
working hypothesis, that religious iconography is built upon considerable familianty with 
an efficacious religious idea attained during a long prior period. 


In general, early Visvaripa images reflect quite well the literary stipulations. “Early” with 
respect to this divine form means the Gupta and post-Gupta penods.'’ I will concentrate 
on the Gadhwa and Samalaji Visvaripas, which are early and sufficiently intact, and try 


'* [| cannot agree that the nomenclature “Wisvaripa™ in the technical sense explored above can be profit- 
able applied to the images in Plates 1-47 in T.S. Maxwell, Fisvariipa, Delhi, 1988. 
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to show the extent of agreement between them and the literature. Right from the begin- 
ning, there appear to be two types of Visvaripas: one is the standing type (Gadhwa; 5th 
century), the other is the crouching type (Samalaji; 6th century). They have been amply 
descnbed in several publications, and therefore need not be again fully described here." 

Visvarupa depicted on the nght end of the Gadhwa lintel is a vatsnava image because 
the god wears a long vanamdal/d wreath.'° The figure has six arms and three visible heads 
(a boar and a lion are the lateral faces and possibly a horse is the central face); a fourth 
bust seems to come out of the central head. The figure is quite corroded and therefore 
uncertainties exist. Behind the god’s multiple heads is an aureole of human heads. 

Perhaps these represent the heads of the living coming out of the creator. Flames 
envelop the outer part of Visvariipa and bring to mind the blazing sight which Aruna 
beholds. This small and early representation of Visvaripa displays the following features 
gleaned from the literature: There is multiplication of two bodily parts of god (arms and 
heads).'° The myriad beings born from Visvaripa seem to be represented here only by 
their heads. The epic’s descriptions of the living emitted by Visvaripa make us expect to 
see complete forms. So this rendition of heads (if indeed they represent life emitted by 
Visvaripa), is an abbreviated rendering of that idea. Two fifth century Mathura frag- 
ments of Visvariipa, show more of the living forms being emitted. In these fragments, the 
host (comprising heavenly beings, Sawa divinities and ascetics), are again depicted within 
a halo; the larger fragment from Bhankan shows how the halo surrounds the upper part 
of Visvaripa who has four arms and the lateral boar and lion heads (to left and night 
respectively)."’ 

The three Visvarapa sculptures from Samalaji, Gujarat, are quite similar in their ico- 
nography. The icons, dating to the sixth century,'® are the Desai Visvaripa now in the 
National Museum, the Visramaghat Visvariipa at Samalaji, and the Baroda Museum 
and Picture Gallery Visvarapa. Each image features the god with three visible heads and 
eight arms. He is in a crouching position and a profusion of forms radiate like a huge 
halo around the upper part of the god.'’ So it can be said that each icon has multiple 
divine forms emanating from the creator and hovering about him, as well as the multiple 
bodily parts of the creator himself. The multiple forms coming out of the creator are not 


'* See fn. 15 for details on the Gadhwa relief; Maxwell (see fn. 13) describes both; Cf. Joanna Gottfried 
Williams, The Art of Gupta India, Empire and Province, Princeton, 1982; Sara L. Schastok, The Samalaji Sculptures 
and 6th Century Art in Western India, Leiden 1985; U.P. Shah, “Sculptures from Samalaji and Roda”, Bulletin 
of the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, 13, 1960. 

'* J.C. Harle, Gupta Sculpture, Oxford, 1974, p. 47. See the illustration of the lintel in Figs. 71-73. For a 
complete description, see p. 47. Cf. N.P. Joshi, Catalogue of the Brahmanical Sculptures in the State Museum, Lucknow 
(Part I}, Lucknow, 1972, pp. 85-88. 

'* For a discussion of the Visvaripa image within the Paficaratra theology, and the symbolism of the 
horse's head together with the boar and lion heads, see D.M. Srinivasan, with L. Sander, “Visvaripa, Vyiha, 
Avatara: Reappraisals based on an Inscribed Bronze from the Northwest dated to the early 5th Century 
A.D.” East and West in Press. 

'" See Pls, 74 and 75 in Williams, Gupta India. 

'® The dating follows that of Schastok, Samalajt Sculptures, see p. 125 ete. 

'’ On the identification of the personages emanating from the Visvarapas, see Maxwell, Visvaripa, 
Chapter III. 
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visually associated with his mid region. Still the idea that god is “birthing” these forms 
is conveyed. How? The posture (dsana) of the Samalaji Visvarupas is the birth-giving 
posture. The god, in each of these three reliefs does not assume an ordinary sitting pose 
nor a yoga-related pose; compare, for example, the dsana of the Visramaghat Visvaripa 
(Pl. 11.1) with the seated postures of Visnu, Siva and the Goddess in pre-Kusana, Kusana 
and Gupta reliefs (Pls. 17.11; 19.11; 19.14; 20.10). The low squat evident in the Visramaghat 
Visvarupa is not associated with these deities. Visvaripa stretches open his legs; the knees 
are splayed wide apart, but the ankles come more together. The pose is reminiscent of 
the pose assumed by a variety of birth-giving godlings. Divine Mothers in Kusana art sit 
like this. Hariti, seated beside Kuvera in a Kusana statuette in the Mathura Museum, 
has poised her legs quite similarly (Pl. 11.2). Moreover, to emphasize her maternal pow- 
ers, a babe is perched on her left thigh.”” The same two features, babe and low squat, 
are seen in the Hariti relief (Pl. 14.19) whose plastic expressions of maternity ultimately 
connect with female ritual vessels, especially (what I call) “mother pots” of much earlier 
B.C. periods (see Pl. 14.18). Ancient mother pots not only interface with Hariti’s mater- 
nal iconography but also with other expressions of parturent iconography, such as the 
Birth-Giving Goddess whose womb is a pot (see Pl. 15.19).*' So, the first thing to notice 
is that Visvariipa’s crouching position is quite the same as the position of females that 
have or can give birth. Indeed, today the Visramaghat Visvaripa is worshipped as a 
Mother Goddess.” The second thing to keep in mind is that we are in a tradition that 
can envision the creator as the Pregnant Male, so we should be prepared to see partu- 
rient iconography applied to males. The Kumbhodara Yaksa (the Yaksa whose pregnant 
belly is like a water pot) is one such parturient male. His swollen belly can cause his legs 
to swing wide open. Pertinent to our discussion of the sixth century Samalaji Visvariipa 
images is that this type of Kumbhodara Yaksa is still a viable minor god in Northern 
India during the sixth/seventh century (see Pl. 15.7).23 The Samalaji Visvaripa images 
therefore portray a motherly god; his crouch imphes that the overhead mass of forms has 
been ejected from his middle. This overhead mass is much larger and denser than the 
lower segment of the relief, resulting in an imbalance of volumes. A subtle downward 
thrust upon the open, splayed knees of Visvariipa is created. This thrust plus the weight 
of the upper torso with god’s mutiple heads and arms all push downward in the direction 
of the groins. The downward push of all these sculptural volumes suggests the exertion 
used in giving birth. 

A word about the actual number of heads and arms on these Samalaji icons. The 


“" The pose is specified as bhadrasana and is routinely associated with Mother Goddesses through the 
ages. See N.P. Joshi, Afdirkds, Mothers in Ausdna Art, New Delhi, 1986 p. 129 and plates, Om Prakas Misra 
cites a medieval example from Agra in his /conography of the Saptamdtnkas, Delhi, 1989, p. 130. Ch J. LeRoy 
Davidson, Art of the Indian Subcontinent from Los Angeles Collechons, Los Angeles, 1968, No. 11. 

7! See Chapter 14, p. 192 and Chapter 15, pp. 202-205. 

Oral communication of Sara Schastok following the discussion on my paper “The Pregnant Male” at 
the 1994 ACSAA Symposium, April 22nd, New York City. 

3 In the same vein, the Birth-Giving Goddess whose womb is a pot has visual heirs of the 6th—7th century, 
some of which can be found in Gujarat (place of the Samalaji icons). See Carol Radcliffe Bolon, Forms of the 
Goddess Land Gauri in Indian Art, University Park, 1992: see Nos. 65, 69, 71, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90. 
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numbers illustrate what the early texts suggest, namely that no specific number is man- 
datory. All the three Visvariipa icons show three visible anthropomorphic heads. Yet it 
is not clear to me whether the god is indeed three-headed, much like Agm who is sub- 
sumed into Visnu,”* or whether the god is four-headed as the Visnudharmottara Purana 
prescribes for Visvariipa images.*’ Or, as I suspect, in this early stage one exclusive number 
is not mandatory and both number of heads are a possibility. As for the arms, the Samalaji 
images are eight armed. But I would not like to embark on the significance of “eight” in 
relation to this icon because we should not forget that the Gadhwa Visvariipa has six 
arms. Does one number represent more accurately the symbolism for this type of image 
than the other number? The findings from the whole pnor textual tradition make me 
doubt this. Happily, the later Visnudharmottara confirms this doubt by stating that a 
Visvaripa form “should have as many hands as the artist can make... .”*° Criucal for 
the iconography of a Visvaripa image is the intensification of mulupled bodily parts and 
forms. I submit therefore that “the ulumate number of bodily parts and forms” are con- 
veyed in these omniform representations from Samalaji via three (? four) heads + eight 
arms + a mass of ejected forms. That is, the aggregate of these parts and forms is the 
mental equivalent of a) the number 1,000 and b) the concept viiva- or omni. 

The Samalaji Visvaripa icons differ rather considerably in size although none 1s a 
colossus.’ Colossal size, it will be remembered is another way of alluding to the notion 
of the omniform creator in the literature. The epic includes this conceptualization and 
paints for us the extraordinary image of a god whose feet touch the earth, whose head 
fills the sky and whose belly fills the intervening atmosphere. What the artists of the 
Samalaji Visvariipas have done is to carve out, by way of symbols, a rather analogous 
space. Taking once again the Visramaghat image as our example, it is clear that the 
god’s feet rest upon semi-anthropomorphic serpents (n@gas), evocative of the waters. On 
either side stand two pairs of human figures (possibly representing the ayudha-purusas);* 
they stand on firm ground. The atmosphenc expanse is symbolized by the widhyddharas 
flying from either side of the god’s lateral faces.*” The heavenly sphere is demarcated by 
the heavenly beings clustered about the upper reaches of Visvaripa’s triple crown. Here 
then is a way of implying the utter vastness (or the Maha Purusa quality) of Visvaripa 


* On the three forms of Agni see Chapter 2, p. 30 and Chapter 4 indicates that in the Yajur Veda Agni 
continues to have “three bodies” and “three tongues”. It is not necessary to mention — and in the same 
breath disclaim - a connection between these varmava Visvariipa images and the Rig Vedic demonic and 
three-headed (trisiras) Visvaripa (see Chapter 2, fn. 2). Maxwell suggests a connection in “Transformational 
Aspects of Hindu Myth and Iconology: Visvaripa”, AARP 4, London 1973. A succinct response has been 
already given by Ratan Parimoo, “Some Thoughts on the Sculptures of Visvarupa Visnu” in Vatmavism in 
Indian Arts and Culture ed. by Ratan Parimoo, New Delhi, 1987. Parimoo says, “The fact that Tnsiras was 
tncephalic does not explain the feature of the multple heads. Mult-headed aspects of Indian deities is a 
larger phenomenon and cannot be explained just by giving examples of mythic characters” (p. 356). 

* See Third Khanda, Adhydya 83. 

* P. Shah, Visnudharmottara-Purdna. Third Khanda, Vol. [I]. Baroda, 1961, p. 162. 

* The Desai Visvaripa is 142 cms. (ie. circa 56"); the Visramaghat image is about 102 cms. (i.e. circa 
40"), and the Baroda Museum image is about 90 cms. (i.e. circa 35"), 

78 See Schastok, Sdmilaji Sculptures, pp. 20-21. 

"7 See Fig. 3.1 in Maxwell, Viswariipa, p. 148. 
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without the problem of translating this complex imagery into physically staggering pro- 
portions. 

The last point may offer a clue to a most important question. “Why were there no 
muluplicity icons of Visvaripa until] the Gupta and post-Gupta periods if the concept is 
truly a pervasive one throughout Vedic and Brahmanic literature?”” There is no certain 
answer, but there are provocative possible answers. A Visvaripa displaying multiplication 
of parts and forms is a grande sculptural production. I do not think it 1s a coincidence 
that the earliest known example (to date) is in a relief format and that only in the post- 
Gupta age were free-standing Visvaripas attempted. As noted above, the enormously 
complex iconography of the free-standing forms was executed on a scale that may well 
have been purposely kept manageable. Thus, one possible answer is that execution of 
this form may have been just too technically difficult dunng the early phases of Hindu 
art. Perhaps there 1s also a religious dimension to the answer. The earliest Visvariipa 
images are of Visnu-Narayana while the epic images are associated with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
Narayana and a vaisnava deity, not further specified. Possibly it is again a question of 
sufficient time for the strands to jell into a cohesive Hindu expression. Finally, it must be 
remembered that an early Visvaripa icon was, of course, fashioned: the colossus of 
Narayana in the guise of Maha Purusa is an expression of the Visvarupa notion without 
the introduction of the multiplication of parts and forms (see Pls. 18.7 & 8). The exist- 
ence of this image — a colossus on the model of a “normal” male — tends to corroborate 
the other suppositions just proposed. The Narayana image is free standing, large, but 
devoid of both complex iconography and the intensification of the multiplicity conven- 
tion. Further, it represents one of the strands to merge subsequently into Hinduistic Visnu. 
Therefore, the most conservative but possibly best answer to the initial question is that 
as soon as theology and technology were ready, the more complex iconography of the 
multiform creator was captured in stone. 


In a section of the Gita preceding the celebrated epiphany of god’s Visvarapa form, Sri 
Bhagavan defines himself to Arjuna by alluding to his lower nature and his higher nature: 


My material nature [ prakri] is eightfold [astadha], comprising the order of earth, water, 
fire, wind, ether, mind [manas], spirit [buddhi| and ego [ahamkdra|. This is my lower 
nature [apara], but know that I have another, higher nature | prakri pard], which com- 
prises the order of souls | jivabAita-]: it is by the latter that this world is sustained. . .*! 


"It might be that a late Kusana fragment in the Bharat Kala Bhavan (Acc. no. 152) was part of a 
Visvaripa image. The fragment shows six vertical rows of figures some of which appear to be “vaisnava”. 
The latter remind R.C. Agrawala, who first descnbed the spotted red sandstone piece, as being similar to the 
vaismava figures on the Nand Linga (see R.C. Agrawala, “Brahmanical Sculptures from Bharat Kala Bhavan” 
Chhavt 1, Benaras, 1971, p. 173). Since not enough remains on the Bharat Kala Bhavan fragment to compare 
it to known Visvaripa images, its idenufication is somewhat uncertain. However, if one were not bothered 
by caution and wanted to identify it as such (see P.K. Agrawala, “Iconoplastic Beginnings of Mult-Headed 
and Multi-Armed Images at Mathura” . JISOA N.S. Vol. XV, 1985-1986, 21-28), then I do believe it should 
be stated why the image ts taken to be a vaynava and not a sawa Visvaripa. 


" van Buitenen, Bhagevadgila, pp. 28 and 99, re: 7.4—5. 
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Sri Krsna again refers to a higher and a lower state of the divine in Bh.G. 8.20. He calls 
attention here to an eternal unmanifest (avyakta- sandtana-) which is beyond the unmanifest 
(avyaktal). The higher nature is god’s final location (dhaman) of divine power; it is the 
Supreme Purusa ( purusa- para-) according to Bh.G. 8.21 and 22. The lower, according to 
the above verses (in 7.4—5), represents materiality in its unevolved or germinal eightfold 
state. Krsna calls this his eightfold material nature (Astadha Prakrti). The Gita does not 
explicitly state how the Eightfold Material Nature of god relates to his Visvaripa form. 
I am assuming that the Visvaripa nature of god has more in common with his higher 
nature than his lower nature. Therefore the Eightfold Nature that Krsna mentions here 
is assumed to be below his Visvariipa nature. 

Belief in an unevolved, eightfold materiality (Astadha Prakrti), is part of a larger theory 
of origination developed within Samkhya speculative thought. The Mahabharata, espe- 
cially the Bhagavad Gita and the Moksadharma (Book 12. Chapters 168-353) provides 
valuable insight into proto-Samkhya beliefs, that is, beliefs pnor to the formulation of the 
classical system.** Bhagavad Gita 13.5, in describing “the Samkhyan view of the psycho- 
physical entity of the body”,** mentions among others, avyakta (the unmanifest i.e. Prakrti), 
budd, Ahamkara and the great elements or mahabhiitam. The mahdbhiitam are itemized in 
Mhbh. 12.187.4 as the following: earth water, fire wind and ether.” These are, of course, 
the same five great elements forming part of Krsna’s eightfold material nature. The eightfold 
Prakrti described in two passages of the Moksadharma (12.294.27ff. and 12.298. 10ff.) 
includes the avyakta, or unmanifest Prakrti, buddhi, ahamkara, and the same five great ele- 
ments. Mhbh. 12.298.12-15 continues to cite the modifications that evolve from the 
unevolved eightfold matenality. The passage is quoted below since it sheds light on Samkhya 
classification of certain bodily parts: 


These are the eight (productive) material principles. But hear from me the modifications 
too: (the five sense-organs) hearing (ear), skin (touch), and eye (sight), tongue (taste) and 
nose (smell) as the fifth; 


(Their objects) sound, contact, and form, tastes (things tasted), and odour too; speech, 
the hands and feet, the anus and the generative organ likewise (the five organs of action).” 


Of interest in the proto-Samkhyan series of evolutes is that hands and feet are classified 
as limbs of action. Specifically the passage refers to two hands and two feet. The same 
inclusion of “two hands and two feet” among the limbs (or organs) of action, is cited in 
other proto-Samkhya passages (e.g. 12.203.28; 14.42.13-15) in the epic. Of course, “hands” 
can be taken as synecdoche for “arms”, to the effect that proto-Samkhyan thought asso- 
ciates the normal number of arms as limbs of (and for) presumably normal action. Is it 
too bold to find in this association a connotation for more than the normal number of 


* G. Larson, Classical Samhhya, 2nd rev. ed., Delhi, 1979, p. 108; Michel Hulin, Sambya Literature, Vol. VI, 
Fasc. 3 in A History of Indian Literature, Wiesbaden, 1978, p. 132. 

" yan Buitenen, Bhagavadgita, p. 168, 35 [13], fn. 4. 

™ See also 12.239.3. 

* Franklin Edgerton, Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, London 1965, p. 323. 
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arms? Could it be that a supra-normal number of arms is meant to carry out supra- 
normal action? A correlation between arms and action ts already introduced in the Vedas. 
When we read, in the Purusasiikta (RV 10.90.12) that the Rajanya come from the arms 
of Purusa [whereas the Brahman come from his head or mouth, the Vaisya from his 
thighs and the Sidra from his feet] a correlation is made between the fighting and ruling 
class and the limbs of the body engaged in vigorous, physical activity. This correlation is 
underscored in the passage from the Jaiminiya Brahmana I. 68, 69 cited in Chapter 6; 
herein Prajapati, now idenufied with Purusa, also brings forth the four classes — and more. 
From his arms, he emits the god Indra, the human Rajanya, and the horse as animal. 
All three are martial entities par excellence in their respective grouping. In sum, the 
proto-Samkhya passages classify the hands/arms as one of the five limbs of action and 
Vedic literature gives some insight into the type of “action” specific to hands/arms. Hands/ 
arms seem to be associated with actions connected with power, authority, potency and 
order. I propose that an intensification of the normal number of hands and arms could 
symbolize an intensification of these actions and functions. 

Proto-Samkhya speculations on Astadha Prakrti, the eightfold, lower nature of god, is 
quite compatible with symbolic imagery in Vedic mythology and philosophy. The idea of 
a lower and a higher nature of Krsna in the Gita is not unlike the belief in a lower and 
a higher Brahman found in the Upanisads (itself the outcome of prior Vedic musings). 
The lower nature of upanisadic Brahman 1s a body, huge and full with creative potential- 
ity. This Large Being of the Upanisads is in the Gita Krsna, the concretization of the 
eight, unevolved principles of life. The idea of an eightfold god also has Vedic prece- 
dence; the story about Rudra’s birth in the Kausitaki Brahmana tells of the arising of an 
eightfold god.” Moreover, it can be argued that already in this story, the eight forms of 
god are associated with eight forces in nature, most of which are life-bestowing. Even 
though there is harmony between these Vedic and proto-Samkhya thoughts, is it meth- 
odologically legitimate to understand the Gita’s eightfold god by way of proto-Samkhya 
speculations? The Gita’s onentation ts after all theistic whereas classical Samkhya 1s athe- 
istic. The Gita seems however to describe Samkhya more as “a way of knowledge” and 
less as an elaborate philosophical doctrine.*”’ So the answer is “yes, it is legiumate”. The 
Gita’s theism places god’s eightfold nature below god’s higher nature, thereby not pro- 
moting two distinct and equal entities as does the Samkhya system. Rather, the Gita 
promotes a theistic, proto-Samkhya view. God as Astadha Prakrti is god as embodiment 
of all the life-causing principles. In Samkhya there are eight principles. Both the number 
and the symbolism associated with god’s “eightfold” lower nature relate to Samkhya 
ideology. 

Connections between Samkhya beliefs and the nature of god in the Gita can be found 
in other epic passages. In the Narayaniya, Narada salutes the god Narayana as being 
Samkhya-yoga (12.325.68), indeed Narayana upholds the Samkhya system (cf. 12.290.109). 
A most explicit connection is pronounced by Bhisma when he pays reverence to Krsna’s 


* See Chapter 7, pp. 76-77. 
* Hulin, Samkhya Literature, p. 135. 
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Samkhya nature as conceived by the Samkhyas (12.47.34: samkhyds tasmat sémkhydtmane 
namah). Such laudation, as well as other descriptions of the Supreme Being in relation to 
the Samkhya system (e.g. 12.294.25ff.), give added support for interpreting god’s divine 
material nature according to Samhya beliefs. 

The Bhagavad Gita gives the impression that the literary umage of god’s divine mate- 
rial nature (dawim prakrim in 9.13) could have been worshipped in iconic form. In 9.13, 
Krsna, describing the way the wise venerate him, uses technical and contextually — laden 
terminology. He says, “But the exceedingly wise who seek refuge in my divine material 
nature ... they worship (bhqjantz) me ... knowing that I am the imperishable (avyaya) 
source of beings”. The verb bhajan comes from the same verb root as the noun bhakt-. 
Bhakt worship is, of course, the type of veneration that is usually performed with an 
icon of the devotee’s chosen god. The passage in the Gita therefore allows for the exist- 
ence of bhakti worship to Krsna by devotees (bhaktas) who seek refuge in god’s dawim 
prakritm. I interpret dawi- prakri- as a reference to god’s lower (and material) nature since 
we know from Arjuna’s reaction to the epiphany of god’s higher nature that it inspires 
fear and awe, not solace. All this is to say that Bh.G. 9.13 suggests the existence (latent 
or actual) of icons symbolizing god as the unevolved, imperishable materiality, as stipu- 
lated in the Gita’s proto-Samkhya passage. 


To date, I know of two early icons of Astadha Prakru. Since this identification has not 
been previously proposed for an icon,“ I ought to specify first what iconographic indica- 
tors warrent such an identification. Fundamental is the number “eight” associated with 
some bodily part. Within Vaisnavism, there is a strong tendency to multiply the upper — 
body limbs of action.” “Eight arms” therefore signals a vatsnava Astadha Prakrti, but not 
all eight-armed vatsnava images seem to be representations of Astadha Prakru.” There 
are two types of eight-armed vatsnava images made in Mathura in the Kusana and post- 
Kusana times. Both types can hold the same attributes (cf. Pls. 18.14 and 15) but they 
assume different postures. One assumes an hieractic stance, the other a posture con- 
nected with the Trivikrama legend.*' I consider the hieractic image with eight arms to be 
the vaisnava representation of Astadha Prakrti. 

The two vaisnava Astadha Prakrti images depict god as a regal sovereign standing bal- 
anced and poised with four arms on either side. The one from Mathura dates to the 4th 
century A.D. (Pl. 18.15) and the other one, from Badami, Cave III, dates to the 6th 
century A.D.* Since the full description of these two icons and their general meaning are 
addressed elsewhere,” it is necessary to highlight here only those visual features which | 


*# T did use this appellation in the publication cited in fn. 40 without providing much in the way of 
explanatory details. 

* See Chapter 19, p. 281 for some thoughts on why early Vaisnavism seems to muluply arms more than 
heads, whereas the reverse seems to be true in early Saivism. 

“ See Doris Meth Srinivasan. “A Unique Mathura Eight-Armed Visnu of the 4th Century A.D.”, Onental 
Art, Vol. XXXIV, No, 4, 1988/89, 276-281. 

"' See details in Chapter 18, pp. 248-2572. 

“ See Srinivasan. “Eight-Armed Visnu”, Fig. 6. 

" See Chapter 18, pp. 248-252 and Srinivasan, “Eight-Armed Visnu”, 276ff. 
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believe to be symbolic of the proto-Samkhya beliefs. I understand “eight” to symbolize 
the eight materials needed for the production of life, and, “multiple arms” to symbolize 
the supra-normal ability and power to actually produce life. Broadly speaking, “eight 
arms’ is a pictonal phoneme for an immanent divine Power having potentality to cause 
the production of living things. Eight arms radiating around a figure standing equipoised, 
stiff and frontal lends further visual credence that energy is being contained within the 
trunk of the body, and that it 1s being spent via the arms. Although no specific Samkhya 
or other textual reference indicates the symbolic significance of the hand-held attributes, 
it is not difficult to see that they relate mainly to physical strength, especially martial 
prowess. (The 4th century image holds a rock, a sword and arrows; the 6th century 
image holds the wheel, arrows, the mace, the conch, a shield and the bow.) Attributes of 
physical strength and royal power (via the god’s crown) ascribe to god those qualities 
traditionally associated with the upper-body limbs of action. The sum of these icono- 
graphic modules announce the might, majesty and creativity of an immanent god. Each 
of the modules can regroup and form part of a different set announcing a different 
message. But here, the combination of eight arms, associated with a crowned god stand- 


ing in samapada, holding vaisnava attributes spells Astadha Prakru. 


The Gita speaks of yet another réga of Krsna in ways that contrast with his Visvartupa 
and Astadha Prakrti manifestations. This form is gentle and peaceful; the term is saumya. 
Visvaripa is a terrific rijpa see Bh.G. 11.49 riipam ghoram;, cf. 11.31), which ternfies Arjuna, 
but he is consolea upon seeing god’s gentle body (saumyavapur see Bh.G. 11.50; called 
ripam saumyam in 11.51). The saumya form is a visible manifestation usually seen by the 
devotee. An epiphany of Visvaripa is extremely rare; Krsna states that Arjuna alone has 
witnessed this marvel (cf. Bh.G. 11.45 and 47), for god has shown him the eternal 
unmanifest (cf. Bh.G. 8.20). When Arjuna can no longer bear this sight, he asks to see 
again the rapa (Bh.G. 11.45) that he has seen before (Bh.G. 11.46). This rapa cannot be 
the Astadha Prakru, for it too (like Visvariipa), is by nature unmanifest (cf. Bh.G. 8.20). 
But Krsna has a manifestation called mdnusi-tani-* in which the simple take refuge (cf. 
Bh.G. 9.11). This is the form Arjuna wants to see again, and, upon seeing it regains his 
composure. “Now seeing this your gentle (saumyam) manusam riipam Janardana, I have 
returned to my rational thinking and have come to my usual disposition” (Bh.G. 11.51). 
Arjuna tells us exactly what this gentle form looks like: 


I wish now to see you again as before with your regal crested turban, your mace and 
discus in hand, 
Assume the same four-armed form O Thousand-Armed One, of universal form.* 


“ The fact that Kusana cight-armed Trivikrama images also hold these attributes does not diminish the 
symbolism of the attnbutes when held by Astadha Prakru. After all, the Tmvikrama legend has conquest as 
its theme. But it should not be forgotten that the critical distinction between these two types of eight-armed 
images rests less on the hand-held attributes and more on the posture of the god. 

** On the Vedic significance of tani, see Chapter 3, fn. 20. 

* Bh.G. 11.46. 
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With this verse we attain a picture of how the gentle, manifest, third form of Krsna looks 
to the devotee. It 1s four-armed, holds specific attnbutes and 1s decked in regalia. This is 
Krsna’s mdnusa riipa or mdnusi tani. 

Manusa/mdanusi is usually translated as “human”; does that mean Krsna has a human 
body with four arms? The answer rests squarely on the meaning of manusa/mdnusi. In 
both instances, we are dealing with an adjective that is a secondary derivative of the 
masculine noun manus, “man or Manu (the father of men)”. Secondary derivatives of this 
type add “a” as a sufhx and often have, as in the case of manusa (i), vrddhi strengthening 
of the first syllable of the primitive word.*’ Such derivatives may be used substantively 
but they are primarily adjectives, “denoting having a relation or connection (of the most van- 
ous kind) with that denoted by the more primitive word”.*” We are therefore dealing with 
terms specifying that god’s form relates with, or connects with mankind. Instead of 
“human”, I translate mdnusa (i) as “humane”. It now becomes clear that Arjuna, awed 
and ternfied by the Visvaripa vision, asks instead to see Krsna’s humane form, which is 
so different from his higher Visvarupa and Astadha Prakrti forms. The third form of god 
is usually visible in the world of man. It is a gentle manifestation giving assurance of 
peace and protection. The four-armed form Arjuna, as bhakta, implores to see is appar- 
ently, the form he usually worships.” 

The form of god Arjuna venerates is the most frequently represented icon of Vasudeva- 
Krsna in the Mathura school of the Kusana period. [I specify this name of Krsna to call 
attention to the Bhagavata god whose center of worship probably was Mathura, and, to 
distinguish this god from the later pastoral developments characteristic of Gopala Krsna.] 
The Gita, plus the rest of this epic, tell us enough about the meaning of the four-armed 
form to help explain its populanty. 

The meaning of “four arms” needs to be broken down. Supra-normal number of arms 
probably signifies a capacity to engage in supra-normal action, as was already discussed 
above. The language of four qualifies the type and nature of the action. The epic dem- 
onstrates a usage of “four” that continues the symbolic connotations associated with this 
number in the Vedas, especially the Brahmanas. “Four” continues to relate to the phe- 
nomenal world, in particular the four directions. Most importantly, the four directions 
are said to be the arms of Visnu in the epic (cf. ITI.192.12; XI1.47, after 59, the cnucal 
edition cites over eleven versions of the epic which insert a verse having “diso bhuwjd”). As 
may be expected, “four-armed” is not a rare qualifier for Visnu (see Book 5.64.15; 5.102.22). 
Thus the notions of “four” plus “arms” strongly suggest action that takes place in the 
phenomenal world, the world of man. The Brahmana tradition associates another mean- 


* William Dwight Whitney, Senskut Grammar, Cambridge, 1955, Par. | 208a. 

* Whitney, Grammar, Par. 1208. 

® See Sir Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanstut — English Dictionary, Oxford, Repr. 1960, p. 810, under manusa. 

* N.P. Joshi has also addressed himself to the problem of interpreting the Gita's description of the four- 
armed form of Krsna. He concludes that Krsna in his normal form (saumya riipa) is two-armed and the 
meditative or spiritual form is four-armed. See N.P. Joshi, “Krsna in Art — Whether two-armed or mult- 
armed”, Bulletin of Museums and Archaeology in UP., Number 21-24, June '78-Dec. °79, 20. I do not consider 
saumya to mean “normal”, but I do agree that the four arms belong to the spiritual — I would rather say 
worshipful — form of Krsna. 
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ing with “four” that relates to the human sphere and could further modify the nature of 
the action. This meaning associates coupling, human productivity etc. with the number 
four. Accordingly, four-arms could also imply supra-normal actions beneficial to the pres- 
ervation of man. An overall, general meaning therefore for four-arms is supra-normal, 
auspicious actions performed in the world for the benefit, safety and increase of mankind.” 

This meaning can be equally applied to the four-armed avatara representations of Visnu. 
The theory allowing for the broader application of this meaning 1s that it is a general 
definition of four-arms, having been arnved at by knitting together the symbolism of the 
separate parts of the expression. The fact that all the early avatéra representations have 
four arms and that the religious significance of the avaidra notion is congruent with the 
meaning of the “four-arms” established above, buttresses the validity of the theoretical 
approach. Incidentally, the characteristics of the four-armed saumya form of Vasudeva- 
Krsna are analogous to those of Rudra-Siva’s swa form. Both are on the distant side of 
the god’s awesome or ternfic nature; both are the third manifestanon god sends into the 
world for his devotees; both are the forms the devotee wants to see. Therefore should the 
swa form also be four-armed, we may rest assured that the same general meaning given 
above could also apply to a Siva image. 

The combination of mace and discus, mentioned by Arjuna, and held in the extra 
hands of the Mathura four-armed images, is a distinctively vaismava iconographic feature. 
This feature, as well as the regal headdress, are insignia stemming from the Bhagavatas’ 
Vrsni Vira (or Hero) cult.*? Coming from the domain of martial power and hero status, 
these insignia do not necessarily contradict the benign message of the four arms. Their 
presence reminds that Vasudeva-Krsna is the apotheosis of the Great Hero, and they 
relate the potency and authority of the warnor to the upper limbs, recalling that Vedism 
too connects the arms with the Rajanya.” 

Over forty Mathura images of this form” give mute evidence as to how dear it was to 
man. But if resounding evidence is sought, then we have only to listen to Aruna’s wail 
when, bereft of Krsna’s spiritual presence, he exclaims: 


The Purusa, the Immeasurable Soul, of four arms holding the conch, the discus, and the 
mace, dressed in yellow, of dark complexion and eyes like lotus petals ... is no longer 
seen by me ... I cannot bear to live.” 


“Four arms” when combined with other multiple bodily parts may lose its peaceful or protective con- 
notauons. For example, the monstrous Sisupala is born three-eyed and four-armed (2.40.1), and the ugra 
form of Narayana as Vyavahara (see 12,121.25) is four-armed and with four teeth, eight legs and many eyes 
(12.121.14). 

“ On the Viravada, especially the Vrsni clan’s five hero cult, see H. Hartel. “Wasudeva Worship”, D.M. 
Srinivasan. “Early Krsna Icons”, and D.M. Snnivasan, “Caturvyiha and Vanant Forms”. Full bibliographic 
references are in the fns. of Chapter 16. 

4) Further and more detailed analyses of the four-armed form of Wasudeva-Krsna are to be found in 
Chapter |, pp. 21-22 and Chapter 18, pp. 247-248, 

“ D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura”, in Mathurd. The Cultural Hentage, gen. 
ed. D.M. Srinivasan, New Delhi, 1989, p. 384. 

Ch 16.9.19-20. 
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C 
Towards an understanding of early Saiva images with the multiplicity convention 


Paradoxically, Siva rarely appears in the Mahabharata, yet references to explain the mul- 
tiplicity in his iconography are not so rare. References other than those to Siva can be 
enlisted. Let me introduce them. 1) By way of a dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna in 
the Bhagavad Gita, the epic provides insight into the meaning of the third eye, exclu- 
sively Siva’s in the art. 2) The significance of four-armed Siva icons is not radically 
different from that of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna icons. 3) Details in the epic on Siva’s 
eightfold manifestation indicate a probable meaning having much in common with 
Vasudeva-Krsna’s eightfold manifestation. These examples of commonality could only 
occur if the convention transcends sectarianism. The convention, at its outset, responds 
more to general concerns about divinity’s nature than to more narrow beliefs of any 
sect. 4) The epic also sustains, almost by default, some notions: belief in a threefold 
Sawa Reality seems to continue since the Mahabharata neither adds nor detracts significantly 
from this theological belief; the epic carries forward key Vedic biological symbols affecting 
sawa theology and subsequent iconography, especially those relating to the all-important 
linga — mukhalinga — miirti series, propelled by a power akin to a germinating energy. 

Remarkably, Coomaraswamy already grasped that germination occurs in the arising of 
Siva. Intuitively, he connected the Mukhalinga image — occurring between Linga and 
Mirt types of images — to the germinating process, or blossoming forth, though he 
likened the process to an artistic, not a biological “blossoming”. 


“... images in the round may be... non-manifest, like a lingam; or... partially manifest 
as...a mukha-lingam, or ... fully manifest in ‘anthromorphic’ or partly thenomorphic 
types.... The stage of partial manifestation is compared to that of the ‘blooming’ of a 
painting. The term ‘bloom’ or ‘blossom’ (unmil) is used to describe the ‘coming out’ of 
a painting as the colors are gradually applied... .”* 


Now — to the details surrounding the epic’s imagery of a germinating god: 

“You are the one whose Linga is great (Mahalinga 13.17.74); ...who has a lovely 
Linga (Carulinga 13.17.74); ...who is perceptible in the Linga (Lingadhyaksa 13.17.74). 
None other than Krsna delivers this panegyric to the greatness of Siva’s Linga.”” Krsna is 
known to worship Lord Siva in his phallic form — in every yuga! So says the Mahabharata. 
Krsna adores the Linga which he knows is the ongin of all material form (7.172.87). 
Lord Keéava always worships Siva in the Linga as the origin of all creatures (7.172.90). 

The creative puissance of Siva’s Linga is tantamount to the gist of a story in the 
Mahabharata. Brahma instructs Siva to create all living beings, begins the tale in the 
Sauptika Parvan. But as Siva waits too long to go about the task, Brahma solicits Prajapati 
to be progenitor. When Siva sees that creatures have been created by another, he tears 


* A.K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, New York, 1934, p. 168 and fn. 116 on p. 214. 

‘’ The laudations are included in the Sahasranama stotra offered by Krsna in the Anugasana Parvan of 
the epic. 

“ Cf. Drona Parvan 7.172.986. 
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off his linga and sticks it in the ground. He, himself retreats in anger to the Mufijavat 
Mountain.** The story unequivocally considers the Linga as emblematic of Siva’s creative 
power. This definition endorses Krsna’s aforesaid knowledge that the Linga 1s Siva’s 
ontological sign of cosmic creation. All maternal forms, we may be sure, amse from the 
Linga, including the visible body of Siva himself. 

When Krsna addresses Siva as the “Lord perceptible in the Linga” (Lingadhyaksa) he 
is using an honorific applicable only to a god emanating from the Linga. Lingadhyaksa 
is a name saluting the presence of Siva both inside and outside of the Linga. The impli- 
cation is that Siva can be discerned in the process of emanating, or blossoming forth 
from the Linga. The process of germination, in other words, is perceivable. 

Knowledge that germination of god begins with his mukha-s emanating from the Linga 
ought to have been known during epic times,” but the epic is opaque on the subject. 
The epic applies “Linga” names and, as will be seen below, “Mukha” names to Siva; the 
epic knows that cosmogony occurs as a result of emanation.”' Yet, it does not directly 
connect these concepts to sawa theology, not even in the suggestive manner of the 
Mahanarayana Upanisad. Only a senes of deductions on indirect evidence can suggest 
awareness that god arises from the Linga in an emanative fashion. If the Linga is the 
origin of all creatures, as Krsna acknowledges, and if Siva is called Visvasambhava (He 
from whom all things arise, AIII.14.163), and Lingadhyaksa, and, if he makes a body for 
himself, bears that body, enjoys the body, is the embodied One, and is the refuge of 
embodied creatures (see 13.16.31), then the epic cannot be a stranger to the idea that the 
Linga projects the body of god along with the rest of creation. 

Incidentally, when Siva reveals himself in the epic as the ongin of everything, the 
image is of Visvaripa, not “Visvalinga”. When Krsna sees the epiphany of Siva, he sees 
“Qne who has a thousand feet, a thousand heads a thousand arms, an All-Limbed One” 
(see AITL.17.128-129). He does not see a thousand Lingas, as it were. He beholds, there 
is no doubt, Visvarupa Siva as the omniform Purusa of yesteryear.: “Your hands and feet 
are everywhere; your eyes, head, face (mukha) are everywhere. Your hearing extends 
everywhere. You stand encompassing everything”. 

A Mukhalinga is a type of image, as Coomaraswamy noted, showing a partial mani- 
festation of god. What he did not say, perhaps because he did not care to analyze the 
term, is that the semantics of the term secures the type, even before the image comes 
into being. Take for example the way in which the epic uses the word “mukha” in two 
instances just cited. The term can mean “face” etc. in Mhbh. XIII.15.41 and also “the 
beginning” (XII.224.33-34, see fn. 61). What ties the two epic usages together is that 


“ For more details of this story in Mahabharata 10.17, see Chapter 17, p. 232. 

“' See Chapter 17 on Mukhalingas dating between the Sunga and pre-Kusana umes. 

"' Hacker has shown that cosmogonic descnptions in the Sanu Parvan employ both a mechanistic and a 
theistic emanating force to explain creation. The theistic force is well represented in 224, vss. 33-34 of this 
Parvan, which begin as follows, “(the Creator), having awoken at the beginning (mutt) of the cosmic day, 
creates the world through Nescience....” See P. Hacker. “The Sankhyization of the Emanation Doctrine 
shown in a cnitical analysis of Texts”, Wiener <etschnjft fier du Aunde Stid- und Ostanens, V, 1961, 90. 

" Mbhbh. SIIL15.41. Cf. Drona Parvan 7.57.57 where the epiphany of Mahadeva reveals the same thou- 
sand headed, thousand armed, thousand eyed, thousand legged form. 
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mukha can designate something that begins a progression.** Thus mukha can be “the be- 
ginning” of day progressively unfolding, or, “the face” of a progessively unfolding body. 
The latter meaning is precisely the denotation of mukha in the compound “Mukhalinga”. 
“Mukhalinga” can be translated as “a Linga with head(s) or face(s)”, but what the term 
really signifies is ““face(s)” or “head(s)” as the first element progessing out of the “linga”, 
when — and this is the crucial point — more than just face(s) or head(s) are forthcoming. 
Mukhalinga is therefore a concept in accord with a Lord “who is perceptible in the 
Linga”. This accordance and the usage of mukha in the epic is the second indirect indi- 
cator that the epic and its times ought to know of a sawa unfolding which begins with the 
head of god. 

The compound mukhalinga- is not found in the epic. It is not until the saa Agamas 
that the compound is theologically used in a fawa context. In the Agamas, a Mukhalinga 
represents a stage in the unfolding of Siva which lies between god’s invisible, transcen- 
dental Reality and his visible, phenomenal Reality.™ This agamic belief, namely that god 
moves progressively towards manifestation, is latent in the Vedas. It can be detected by 
means of the same critical term, mukha. Vedic descriptions of the construction of the altar 
employed in the Agnicayana ritual mention the use of sets of bricks called mukha bricks. 
Five mukha bricks deposited in five layers of the altar are placed in the four directions, 
plus the center. This pattern, repeated in all the layers assures that the altar faces in all 
directions (sarvatomukha).° Immediately after depositing these bricks, five bricks called anga 
or “limb” bricks are placed in close proximity to the mukha bricks. A “bull” bnick fol- 
lows, all but immediately, and, upon completion of the piling of the altar, homage is 
made to Rudra-Siva.© The manner in which these bricks are piled shows that the first 
two sets of bricks, the muAha and anga bricks, symbolically build a body. As such, mukha 
denotes not merely “face” or “head” in this sequence, but “face as the initial element 
when more of the body is forthcoming”. The mukha bricks in the Agnicayana altar ini- 
tiate the appearance of an anthropomorphic entity with limbs; also they usher in a 
theriomorphic entity, to judge from the “bull” brick that follows. The sequence in which 
the bricks are laid down is like a ritual rehearsal for the Sawa iconic types noticed above 
by Coomaraswamy. The sequence moreover demonstrates usage of the term mutha the 
same way the epic does, and in a manner highly suggestive of the properties of a 
Paricamukha Linga image.®’ Here is corroboration then, for the probable correctness of 
the second indicator cited above, namely that the epic knows of Siva’s germination, head 
first, out of his immaterial source, the Linga. 


* This meaning can be best documented from Sansknt mathematical literature dating [rom the 5th cen- 
tury A.D. onwards. A numerical series (sredhi) begins with a quantity called dat, or mutha, or vaktra, or vadana. 
See ALK. Bag, Mathematics in Ancient and Medwval India, Varanasi 1979, p 180. The Lilavati of Bhaskara uses 
the term mutha in its chapter on Progression (Rule 119), to signify “the ininal quanuty of the progression; 
that from which as an origin the sequence commences”. See H.T. Colebrooke, Algebra utth Anthmetic and 
Mensurahon from the Sanserit of Brakmegupta and Bhascera, London, 1817, p. 52. Bhaskara is of the 12th century, 
he based his work on that of Sridhara, a 10th century mathematician. 

See Chapter 19, plus details given in papers cited in footnote 66 of that Chapter. 

6° Baudhayana Srauta Sitra 10.35. 

The symbolism in the building of the Agnicayana altar is explained in Chapter 14. 

*’ On these properties, see Chapters 14, pp. 193-194 and Chapter 17, pp. 233-235. 
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Meaning of the “mukha” names praising Siva in the epic can now be considered. Siva 
is praised as Sarvatomukha (“having a face in all directions’; XIII.17.57), Caturmukha 
(“being four-faced, or four-headed; XIII.17.74);°° Sumukha (perhaps “having an auspi- 
cious face or head”; XIIL.17.125). The synonym of Sumukha, namely Suvaktra is used 
in XJII.17.43; interestingly, in later umes, the formulas in the Mahanarayana Upanisad 
employing “mukha” names, are called paricasuvaktramantrah, that is, formulas of god’s five 
auspicious faces.’ For this reason, but mainly because I believe the germination of Siva 
is known in the epic, it is possible that these “mukha” names honor Siva’s head(s) as they 
appear before his fully revealed body, as in the case of “Mukhalinga”. 

A final indicator suggests that the Mukhalinga notion and its concomitant notion of 
progressive emanation is known in the epic. Among the names chanted to honor Siva in 
the Anusasana Parvan are names which tally with the most common types of Mukhas 
seen on the early Mukhalingas. Can it be mere coincidence that the names “Yogin” 
(XII1.17.39; cf. Pls. 14.4 on the night; 17.6 & 7), “Ghora” (XIIL.17.50; cf. Pl. 17.3); 
“Usnisin” (IIT.17.43; cf. Pls. 14.4 & 8), “Kapardin” (XIII.17.45; possibly Pl. 17.5) coor- 
dinate with the type of heads emerging from Lingas already in pre-Kusana art? It does 
not seem mere coincidence. Rather, a theological correlation between these honorific 
names and their visual counterpoises seems to exist; the rationale for the correlation 1s 
that both the names and the images express characteristics worthy of ntual attention 
through prayer and iconic worship. Similar honorifics in praise of Rudra-Siva are al- 
ready used in the Agnicayana, of earlier composition than the Mahabharata!” 

In sum, chances are that the epic knows about the notion of Mukhalinga. The strong- 
est indication comes from passages which compare with descnptions of the Agnicayana, 
a rite whose orthopraxy and litanies help to shape the full-fledged “mukhalinga” notion. 
Already in the Agnicayana, the number of “mukhas” in each layer is five, and this num- 
ber remains the theoretical constant for the heads in sawa iconography.”' The Mahabharata 
may be aware of a five-headed sawa god, who accomplishes the aim of the germinating 
process. The evidence, laid out below, for the fully revealed, five-headed god is indirect 
but present nonetheless. 

God fully revealed is called Mahega in the Agamas. He is the culmination of the 
unfolding process, being the initial embodied form of the transcendental. All other forms 
of creation, even other gods as well as other forms of Siva, are emitted from Maheéa, 
also known as Mahe§gvara, Isvara, Isa, or Isana. Mahega’s role as progenitor of the 
world develops early. The theistic Svetasvatara Upanisad calls Mahesvara “the illusion- 
maker” because he creates the phenomenal world. In the later sawa Atharvasiras Upanisad, 
Maheévara is a huge activator reminiscent of the gigantic Purusa. In the Siva Purana, 
the godhead himself describes the first deities he projects, born of his own Prakrtu: “Visnu 
is born of my left side... Brahma my nght and Rudra is born of the heart”. This 


™ Note that Brahma receives the same epithet; see under “caturmukha” in 5S. Sorensen, An Index to the 
Names in the Mahabharata, London 1904, p. 174. 

® J. Gonda, Visnuism and Swaism, p. 42 and p. 160, fn. 105. 

" See Chapter 14, p, 194. 

" See Chapter 10, pp. 122-123, Chapter 17, pp. 283A. Chapter 19, p. 275. 

" See Sina Purana, Vol. 1, ed. by Prof. J.L. Shastn, Delhi, 1970 p. 210, vss. 16-17, p. 213, vss. 56-57. 
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sequence of gods arising from Mahe§a is picked up again in several Agamas;”* another 
area of agreement in both the Agamas and Puranas is that MaheéSa is five-headed and 
ten-armed (e.g. see Linga Purana Chapter 82, 1-5; Siva Purana I.9.2-3; Visnudharmottara 
Purana Khanda III, Adhyaya 44 and the Suprabheda Agama).’* Thus when in the 
Anusasana Parvan of the Mahabharata, Siva is hymned as the one who emitted (asyat) 
Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, specifically letting Brahma project from his nght side and 
Visnu from his left (see XIII.14.183) and when he is also addressed as the one with ten 
arms (XIII.17.40, ergo with five heads), there is reason to suppose that the concept em- 
bodied by Mahe§a is present in the epic.” 

Another hint regarding Mahesa’s presence is offered by the epic, although the hint 
pertains to the eight forms and not the five heads of the godhead. God is attributed a 
lower nature equated with the eight Prakrtis, a characteristic that can be subsequently 
assigned to Mahesa. The Nilamata Purana, a 6th or 7th century Kashmin Purana, iden- 
tifies Mahesa as Astamirti (i.e. eight embodiments) and describes homage to god’s eight- 
fold bodies in the following manner: “...The sacrificer, the earth, ether, water, fire, the 
moon, the sun and the wind are stated to be your bodies which pervade the three 
worlds. ...”"° The Linga Purana (I.28.15-17) correlates the eight bodies with the self- 
same elements and adds that the eight forms of the Lord represent the empincal world. 
As Astamirti, god is identical with Material Nature (termed Prakrt. or Pradhana). In- 
deed, the Linga Purana states that god first manifests himself in seven forms (saptadha) by 
enveloping the body of Pradhana (which thus counts for the eighth body).’’ Now, in the 
Mahabharata, Siva as Astamiirti seems to fullfill the same function as in the later texts. 
The epic states in XIII.16.54 that Siva is the eight Prakrtis and he is also higher than the 
eight Prakrtis.”* This pronouncement on Siva’s lower eightfold nature should fall upon 
ears ready to acknowledge a previous introduction to a lower eightfold form. Vasudeva- 
Krsna declares in the Gita that he has a lower eightfold nature; actually five of the eight 
material elements itemized by Krsna are the same as those assigned to Siva’s Astamirti 
in the above-cited Puranas” (viz. earth, water, fire, wind, ether). Siva’s Astamirti ought 
to signify in the sawa context something quite similar to the Astadha Prakrti of Vasudeva- 
Krsna. The significance stems, of course, from the influencial Samkhya theory of evolu- 


— ee 


. Both the Ajita Agama and the Kirandgama contain the sequence, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Saiva Temple 
Forms; Loci of God’s Unfolding Body”, in Jnvestgating Indian Art. ed. by M. Yaldiz and W. Lobo, Berlin 
1987, pp. 338-339. 

™ On the Suprabheda Agama, see T.A.G. Rao. Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pt. [IL Reprint New 
York, 1968, p. 379 and p. 191 in the textual appendage. Note that Chapters 74 and 304 of the Agni Purana 
descnbe a five-faced sawa deity which de Mallmann identifies with Sadasiva. See Mane-Therese de Mallmann, 
Les Enseignements Iconographiques de UAgni-Purana, Paris 1963, p. 55. She states that Chapter 74 describes the 
deity with ten hands, while in Chapter 304 he has four hands. 

> | cannot supress the fact that Siva is also assigned cighteen arms, thus presumably nine heads, in 
another secuon of the Anusasana Parvan (XIII.1 4.116). 

© See V. Kumari, .Milamata Purdna Vol. U1, Srinagar-Jammu 1968, p. 286. vss. 1129-1130. 

7! Linga Purana 1, 19-24, cf. 1.70.57-59. 

 astau prakrtayascaiva prakrtibhyasca yat param, cf. IIL46.26, which is according to J. Gonda (Visnutsm and 
Swaism, p. 41}, a varient of slight importance on the Astamirti theme. 

i See Chapter XI.B, pp. 141ff. 
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tion of the universe. The world evolves out of eight life-causing constituents. Pnor to 
evolution, these constituents are unified as the eightfold body of the creator god. Siva 
Astamirt, just as Astadha Prakrti of Vasudeva-Krsna, represents the body of god equated 
with all (i.e. the eight) life-giving forces in nature. This and other proto-Samkhya traits 
can be associated with Siva in the epic, just as the epic cements a rapport between 
Vasudeva-Krsna and proto-Samkhya beliefs. ‘The Anusdsana Parvan, in particular, con- 
nects Siva with the early Samkhya thought. Siva is called “Purusa of the Samkhya” 
system (AIII.14.154); “Kapila among the Samkhyas” (XIJII.14.159); “the refuge of the 
Samkhya-Yoga” systems (XIII.16.25). No doubt the eight embodiments, whether applied 
to a sawa or vaisnava godhead, express “the fundamental] truth that God and the world 
are one”.” God’s five faces (his Paticamukha) proclaim, of course, a similar truth, though 
not primanly via Samkhya symbolism but rather via Vedic numencal and directional 
symbolism, plus the later correspondences established for each of the five faces.”' One set 
of correspondences is the same five material elements as mentioned above.” These five 
essential material elements thus correlate not only with the Paficamukha names but also 
with the five of the eight names (astandma) of Siva as given in the Markandeya Purana 
(52.5-9). Possibly, an identification (such as is reflected in the Nilamata) between Mahesa, 
essentially a fivefold deity and Astamirti essentially an eightfold deity is due to their both 
portraying Siva’s identity with the empirical world. The Mahabharata does not deny the 
possibility of their similar nature. 

Astamirti, the eightfold manifestation, germinates in the same way as does the fivefold 
Mahesa form, so the images inform us. To say it simply, there are Paficamukha Lingas 
and Astamukha Lingas; there are fully manifest five-bodied Mahesa images, and, there 
are fully manifest eight-bodied Astamirti images as well.” As the sequence of an unfold- 
ing Paficamukha type is analyzed in Chapter 19, I will only mention here that the 
Paficamukha Linga (as in examples from Bhita, Mathura and Virinchipuram™), can 
blossom into a fully manifested form that can have either one body and five heads, or, 
five separate bodies. A rare example of the latter comes from Himachal Pradesh and 
dates to the 14th century (PI. 11.3). Although the image has been published twice it has 
not been recognized as a fivefold image of Mahesa, which it clearly is.™ Indeed it is a 
fivefold Uma-Mahesvara image for the small female seated to the left of the main and 
eastern body of Mahesa is Uma. The depiction of this seated couple is well within the 
time-honored mode for portrayal of the Uma-Mahesvara theme (cf. Pls. 19.11 & 14). 
The way in which Mahesa’s five faces are disposed in the five directions has much in 


® Gonda, Visnuism and Swaism, p. 41. 

*' See Gonda, Virnuism and Sivaism, p. 44. 

" See Shah, Visnudharmotiara-Purdna, pp. 144-145. 

® The name of the sawa deity which is partially manifest out of the Linga is not Mahesa of course but 
Sadasiva; this name already appears to be correctly applied in the Mahanarayana Upanisad (see Chapter 10, 
p. 120) and it ts regularly used in this manner in the Agamas (zid,). 

™ See references in Chapter 19, p. 262 and fn. 18. 

® See Madanjeet Singh, Himalayan Art., Greenwich 1968, p. 10 and p. 141. Singh calls the female Parvati 
and the statue “Pancanana Shiva”; T.S. Maxwell, “The Five Aspects of Siva”. Art International Vol. 25, 1982 
pp. 45-46. Maxwell calls the female the “diminuinve sakt”. 
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common with the post-Kusana Paicamukha Linga made in Mathura (No. 516).¥ 

Depiction of an eightfold germination is not common. Limiting myself to early ex- 
amples, I can cite only two examples of Astamukha Lingas dating to the late and post- 
Gupta periods, and one example from Mandhal showing eight heads distributed over 
one body (discussed in Chapter 19). There is also only one early example of Siva Astamirti 
of the eight body variety. It is the 6th century Parel sawa image (Pl. 11.4). Here is an- 
other image that needs no introduction since its iconography has been frequently, 
and again recently, described in painstaking detail.*’ I need therefore emphasize only 
those iconographic points which bespeak of the Astamirti identification, and this 1s taken 
up next. 

It will be remembered that the Linga Purana notes that Astamirti can have seven 
bodies, plus the one representing Nature, which I then count as the eighth body. By the 
addition of “one” (representing “the whole” of Nature) to the sum of its seven parts, a 
new number, “eight”, is formed which expresses “completeness” in that category, namely 
Nature replete with its life-producing material constituents. The manner in which the 
Linga Purana expresses the concept of Siva Astamirti is ancient and orthodox; it is 
grounded upon a formulation of mythic numbers already operating in the Brahmanas.™ 
The Parel image is deceptively simple to decipher if we apply mythological anthmetic to 
its iconography. The image shows seven male forms: the bottom one is a fully manifest 
figure and the remaining six are partially manifest. Mudras, attribute (the waterpot), 
hairstyle, dress, even ornamentation do not radically differ in the seven forms. But six of 
the bodies have two arms; the topmost body has ten arms. Here is the crux. The top- 
most body is to be understood as having two plus cight arms because, ideationally, it 
constitutes two forms: one body in the group of seven, plus the eighth enveloping body. 
That is why the natural hands of the topmost body holds a waterpot in the left hand 
poises his right hand in a mudra much like the other six males. But, the eight additional 
arms are separate and distinct due to their gestures and attributes. Going upwards by 
pairs, there are: two round discs, a bow and arrow, a sword and shield, a waterpot and 
a downward pointing gesture of the left hand. Thus, the top partially manifest body has 
two arms similar to the other six in the group, plus it has an additional set of eight arms 
since this set is meant to represent the eighth (or whole) body of Material Nature. I have 
used here the terminology used throughout this discussion, namely “partially” and “fully 
manifest” in order to connect the Parel image to the general sawa theme of the germi- 
nation of god, and, to indicate the direction in which this image ought to be read. The 
direction is downward if I am night in considering this a depiction of the progressive 
unfolding of Astamarti. I am uncertain, however, whether the name “Mahesa” should 
be applied to the whole Astamirti image, or only to the bottom fully manifest body. In 
sum, my interpretation of the Parel image is in limited agreement with several previous 


* See Gerd Kreisel, Die Siva-Bildwerke der Mathurd Kunst. Stuttgart, 1986, Pls. 61 a-d. 

"' Maxwell, Viera, Chapter IV. 

See the discussion of the “x + |" theory in Chapters 6 and 12. 

™" Were it to be viewed as a construct for the bhakta's integration with god, the direction should be the 
reverse. 
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explanations, although my reasoning is quite different. I can agree with Heras that Mahesa 
is represented in this image, if we keep in mind Mahesa’s connection with Astamiru.” 
I agree with Maxwell that this is not an image of a particular descent although I do not 
agree with his suggestion that Siva K4larudra is depicted. Whereas I fail to understand 
Kramrisch’s remark that the image “shows Siva realized from within his state of power”, 
I do agree with her that the image is somehow based on the meaning of the Linga. This 
is because the Linga’s potential energy to cause germination is here being realized 
in actuality. Although the Parel Astamirti is, to date, a unique Sawa representation, its 
iconography employs a language based on acknowledged symbolic forms, mythic num- 
bers and literary images; the resultant message communicates the germination of the 
eightfold god. 

Mahesa is not the form of god that mortals usually worship. “You are inconceivable 
(? different from) the object (? of worship) of all beings”.*! That of course helps to explain 
why there are fewer Mahesa, Astamurti and Visvaripa images than images of the lilas 
and aspects of Siva as he appears in the phenomenal world. Markandeya, the epic’s sage, 
addresses these distinctions; these are his words: “The mortals on earth worship God 
Rudra with good rites under the name of Siva, him whom they call Lord Rudra the 
Pinaka bowman. They worship Mahesvara with all manner of things”.** The sage signals 
a difference between god’s cosmic forms [Rudra; Mahesvara] and his earthly form [Siva], 
a distinction already alluded to in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. With the words of Mar- 
kandeya a threshold is permanently crossed. From now on, the general name of this god 
is based on the best aspect he can offer to the worshipper on earth. To appear as Siva, 
the beneficent, is what the worshipper seeks from a god who unites the sublime and the 
ternble, although man is never exempted from the appearance of the opposite, namely 
the fearful aspect of god. 

Mortals worship Siva in rites that do him honour. Siva is physically in attendance at 
a ritual if he is properly called to inhabit the image made for his occupancy. There are 
two ways to determine the types of Siva images fashioned in the early penods. One ts to 
review the ritual literature to determine if Siva images are mentioned; the other is, of 
course, to determine the scope of the actual assemblage of pre-Kusana and Kusana Siva 
images made in the Gangetic region.” 

Mirtis of Siva, from the currently available early assemblage, comprise both aspects: 
the beneficent (swa, saumya) and the fearful (ugra, ghora, euphemistically referred to as 
aghora), although the latter is far less frequent. Anucipating their fuller treatment in Chapters 
17 and 19, the aspects represented need only be registered here. Siva in his mild form 
is concretized as Urdhvaretas (e.g. Pl. 17.10), as ithyphallic Siva with his theriomorphic 


™ His and the other previous theories on the Parel image are in T.S. Maxwell, “Saiva Images as Meditational 
Constructs”, Discourses on Swa, ed. M.W. Meister, Philadelphia, 1984, pp. 70-71. 1 do not agree with the 
intepretations of C. Sivaramamurti and A, Zieseniss summanzed and convincingly cnticized by Maxwell. 

4 See Mahabharata 13.17.149. 

2 The Mahabharata, Books II & II, Transl. and ed. by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Chicago 1975. Book 3, 221.24; 
p. 662. 

On the anomalous nature of Northwestern sawa images see Chapter 19, pp. 267-271. 
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counterpart (the lion, e.g. Pl. 17.12), as Siva Ardhanari (e.g. Pls. 1.3; 19.12), and as 
Umapati (e.g. Pl. 19.14), [plus Vinadhara Daksinamirt, if Sivaramamurti’s identification 
is correct]. None of these fully manifest swa images onginally had [or have now] muluple 
limbs. Ardhanari can have the third eye; but the application of this eye ought to have 
a potentially wider distribution among fully manifested figures since the eye adorns the 
brow of such partially manifest Mukhalinga faces as the Yogin (e.g. Pl. 19.1), the 
Brahmacarin™ and the Usnisin.® Siva in his terrific form of Viripaksa survives only by 
the head, without the addition of the third eye (see Pl. 19.15); two other ugra heads of 
Siva from the late Kusana period do show the extra eye together with the other features 
marking a fearful form.” 

The best clue for the meaning of the third eye comes from the mouth of Lord Vasudeva- 
Krsna in the Bhagavad Gita. When prevailed upon by Arjuna to reveal his supernal 
form, he exclaims: “But you will not be able to look at me with just your normal eyes; 
I will give you a divine eye; see my majestic yoga” (Bh. Gita 11.8). This response can be 
profitably applied to the significance of Siva’s third eye, although I do not believe the 
connection has been made before. Arjuna’s normal eyes number, of course, two. When 
given “a divine eye” by the Lord, he will possess three. The extra eye is needed to 
perceive a sight impossible for ordinary eyes. Krsna invites Arjuna to behold his univer- 
sal shape filled with all the living creatures. The extra eye confers upon the possessor not 
only the capacity for seeing the supranormal but also “a memory” for understanding 
what is seen. Therefore when Arjuna is given the third eye, the imbalance between 
divine power and human power is momentarily redressed. Arjuna can now see and com- 
prehend the extent of god’s supernatural power and knowledge, his majestic yoga. That 
divine eye temporarily given to Arjuna in the Gita is Siva’s signature in the art. Gracing 
the brow of Siva, the third eye symbolizes this god’s supernatural power and knowledge, 
his majestic yoga. This meaning of the third eye harmonizes rather well with some of the 
early Siva images on which it is found. Siva as Yogin and Brahmacarin personifies the 
power of his asceticism and knowledge; Usnisin heralds his divine majesty; Ardhanari his 
self-sourced generative powers active at the evolution and dissolution of the universe. As 
these aspects, and indeed all aspects, whether saumya or ugra, originate from Maheéa, it 
follows that the powers symbolized by the third eye belong intrinsically to him. Though 
Mahesa is not usually worshipped on earth, in the instances when he ts, he can have the 
third eye on one or more of his faces (e.g. Pls. 19.5; 19.9; 19.11). 

For some reason not entirely clear, the current assemblage indicates that four-armed 
images of Siva begin only in the post-Kusana period in the Gangetic region. (There are 
earlier four-armed Sawa images produced in the sculptures and on coins onginating from 
the Northwest; however since they cannot at present be given convincing theological 
identifications, they can only play a minimal role in any theological synthesis or icono- 
graphic interpretation).”’ Possibly connected with this trend of post-Kusana multi-armed 


* See Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, Pl. GOf, p. 205. 

® See Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, Pl. S8b, cf. Pl. 84. 

See Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, Pls. 93 and 96, and pp. 228-229. 

* For a description of the Northwestern anomalies and the implications resulting from the absence of the 
critical theological typologies in these icons and coins, see Chapter 19, pp. 269-271. 
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Siva images is the fact that four-armed Sawa icons are not mentioned until the descrip- 
uon of cult practices in the Puranas; the Vedic ritual siitras are not helpful in this re- 
gard.” The Linga Purana contains a most informative section dealing with the benefits 
gained by installing Siva’s images (I. Section 76). Specific benefits result from the instal- 
lation of specific images, which are then delineated. The greatest number are described 
without reference to the muluplicity convention, suggesting perhaps that the images are 
conceived on the “normal” anthropomorphic model. The two four-armed images men- 
tioned are Siva as the Ascetic (see vss. 27-28), and, Siva Ardhanari (see vss. 34-37). In 
Gupta art, they may be answered by the Ascetic image in the State Museum Lucknow 
and the representations of Ardhanari in the Feroze Mistry Collection in Bombay and in 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (PI. 11.5).% However, textual indicators cannot 
be altogether relied upon to illuminate artistic trends. There are, for example, four- and- 
eight-armed Gupta Nataraja images,'” but Section 76 in the Linga Purana fails to mention 
any multiplicity with the Lord in his dancing posture. 

The general significance of four arms on a Siva icon is the same as for a vaisnava icon, 
and this for several reasons. The fundamental symbolism of the components remains the 
same. That is, the basic notions adhering to “four” and “arms” remain stable, irrespec- 
tive of the divine body they belong to. Not to be overlooked however, is the fact that 
“four arms” can indeed belong to quite similar divine bodies. In both the sawa and 
vaisnava cases, four-arms can occur with earthly, auspicious manifestations that humans 
worship (as distinguished from cosmic epiphanies less frequently worshipped by humans). 
In both cases, therefore, “four arms” symbolize a capacity for supra-normal, auspicious 
actions performed by god in the world for the benefit, safely and increase of man."' 


* J. Gonda, The Ritual Siitras, Vol. 1, Fasc. 2 in A History of Indian Literature, Wiesbaden, 1977. Only two 
texts describe practices of interest. The Apastambiya Grhya Sutra describes in 7.20.1;13 a ceremony involv- 
ing Isana and Ksetrapat (p. 627). The Baudhayana Grhya-Panisista contains a post-Vedic section mentioning 
the cult of Mahadeva. The bathing of the icon is explained in two sections (2.18.21), and the rite for install- 
ing the image of god is taken up in another section (2.16); see page 586. 

* The first is illustrated in Kreisel. Siva-Bildwerke, A 29; the second from the Los Angeles Museum (No. 
M.85.8) is in Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, Fig. 116. 

' E.g. The Sirpur Nataraja is eight armed and the one from Nachna is four-armed. See C. Sivaramamurn, 
Natardja in Art, Thought and Literature, Delhi, 1974. Fig. 9 and Fig. 5. The Nataraja icon is a complex ideo- 
graph as has been pointed out long ago by Coomaraswamy and Zimmer and is sustained by Sivaramamurti’s 
monograph. Considering myself absolved from entering into the intricacies of this vast subject, I will only 
mention here that four-arms and eight-arms most probably do contribute differently to the overall significance 
of any given Nataraja. The Gupta four-armed Nataraja would emphasize more the humaneness of Siva and 
relate the meaning of the icon more to man than would an cight-armed image. As such, the former would 
represent the cosmic rhythms of cyclic generation and dissolution caused by the creator who offers to hberate 
his devotee from the bonds of the cycle. In contrast, an eight-armed Nataraja could emphasize more Siva’s 
identity and embodiment of world materiality and indicate how and why the creator causes both the gen- 
eration and dissolution of the world. 

'! This definition for “four arms” is applicable to early icons and indeed most later icons, Yet the later 
instances where it may not apply demonstrate the conceptual divide between veda and (ila discussed at the 
very beginning of this work (see Chapter |). The above definition maintains that encoded into the meaning 
of “four-arms” is auspicious beneficial actions directed in some way towards mankind. However, Bhairava, 
a late historical development of a fearful aspect of Siva, may also be depicted in art with four arms, It would 
seem unlikely that the same definition could apply to him. But maybe it (or parts of it), can. There are, for 
example, benevolent Bhairavas. See Stella Kramrisch, Manifestahons of Sha, Philadelphia, 1981, Fig. 30, p. 35. 
Already in the Linga Purana (I. Section 76) it is intimated that there is indeed a benefit to be gained from 
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Let us apply this meaning to a sawa form and see what happens. The example can 
well be a four-armed Adhanarisvara, since it is one of the first four-armed sawa forms to 
appear, and the conceptual suitability for connecting the androgyne to an ambivalent 
god like Rudra-Siva has already been established.'” The androgyne of the Vedas, it has 
been shown, expresses the self-seminating power of the solitary creator of the universe. 
Now, in the section of the Linga Purana which discusses the benefits from installing a 
four-armed Ardhanari image (1.76.34—37), a meaning enlarging upon the Vedic can be 
recognized. The worshipper’s benefits relate not to the creation, but rather to the disso- 
lution of the world. The devotee of an Ardhandri can anticipate entering the world of 
Siva (the Sivaloka) and sharing in the plentitude of the self-fertilizing Lord. From the 
knowledge gained in the Sivaloka, he will attain liberation. It thus appears that by the 
time of the Purana, a time roughly corresponding to the application of four-arms to an 
Ardhanari icon, an expansion from the Vedic meaning of the hermaphrodite occurred. 
Ardhanarisvara became a symbol of the evoluting and involutung creative powers of Siva. 
When four-arms is added to the developed symbolism of this form, then the resultant 
image may be seen as inviting the devotee to enter Siva’s heavenly world of pleasure 
until the dissolution, whereupon he achieves liberation. In the Los Angeles Ardhanari 
image, the normal night hand (in abhaya mudra) issues the invitation; the upper left, if 
indeed it originally held a mirror,'” reminds not only of the illusionary nature of the 
phenomenal world, but also its difference, on that account, to the Sivaloka. The extra 
right, which may have held the rosary, would then point to Siva’s superior yogic knowl- 
edge; such knowledge is gained though the power of asceticism which may be symbolized 
by the waterpot held in the lower left hand. Perhaps it is apparent that this interpretation 
rests, in no small measure, upon supplying answers to the six questions isolated in Chap- 
ter | as part of a methodology to determine the significance of an image with the mul- 
tiplicity convention. The analysis of the Ardhanari shows the usefulness of the epic and 
subsequent devotional literature; in this case, they have furnished information to help 
answer questions three through five: a Purana clarifies the meaning of the specific form; 
the epic suggests a meaning for the multiplied limb, and, the epic endorses the traditional 
Vedic meaning of the number multiplying the limb. To this concert of meanings is added 
the symbolism of the hand-held attnbutes and gestures. (It goes without saying that the 
answers to the first two questions are a legacy that the Wedas bequeath upon sawa and 
vaisnava images, as the Summary in |1.A, already indicated). Lest it be forgotten, let me 


installing different ugra forms of Siva; the devotee surmounts all obstacles and is honoured in the world of 
Siva. Not to be forgotten is the fact that an ugra (or aghora) mukha regularly occurs as the Souther face of 
Sadasiva/Mahesa from the B.C. penod onward. But these early occurrences are examples of veda, they 
illustrate a desire to know the nature of a god who is both fearful and beneficent. The later action of 
Bhairava, focussed on his decapitation of Brahmi, is fla, a mad, wonderful tale about Siva’s release from sin. 
The shift must be noted when interpreting the multiple arms. However, the interpretation of a divine /ild 
need not necessarily begin from scratch. It is useful to determine whether prior theological onentations can 
appropnately be factored into an interpretation. 

@ See details in Chapter 5, pp. 57-59. 

3 See fn. 99, (above) and p. 245 in Kreisel. This supposition is preferable to Pal's suggestion that the 
object may be a book; P. Pal. Jndian Sculpture. A Catalogue of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art Collechon, 
Berkeley, 1986; re: S 114. 
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make clear that a technique, based on these questions, is needed mainly because there 1s, 
on the one hand, an early, sophisticated, seemingly codified image of Ardhanari using 
the multiplicity convention, and, there is, on the other hand, no iconographic treatise 
with details to provide a meaning. What is needed ts a way to interpret the multplicity 
of this image by means of a methodology sufficiently flexible to be able to undertake the 
interpretation of any early image exhibiting these multiplicity components. ‘Towards this 
end, the interpretation of the Ardhanari joins the other interpretations distributed through- 
out the first part of this book to illustrate the methodology descnbed at the outset. 

It should not go unnoticed that a Mahesa image can also have four arms. Since Mahesa 
represents the first embodiment of the transcendental, it is not altogether inappropnate 
that his body expresses a message pertaining to the phenomenal sphere. Usually it is a 
one-headed Mahesa image that can have four-arms (e.g. Pls. 19.17 & 19; see also Fig. 4 
in citation of fn. 104 and Fig. 7 in citation given in fn. 73). It may seem that there exists 
a potentiality for confusion between such a Maheéa and a single headed, four-armed 
earthly form of Siva, but in actuality this does not appear to be so, A Maheéga image 
occupies an architectural setting distinct from an earthly aspect of Siva. A Maheéa in situ 
in a sawa shrine occupies a position indicative of his place in the germinating process.'” 
If a problem were to arse, it would be with Mahesa pieces no longer m situ. A quick 
overview of one-headed, four-armed Mahesa images mentioned in this study which are 
no longer in situ reveal that they have some distinctive properties not found on early 
saumya or ugra aspects of Siva: prominent among these is that the form of the Linga is 
present or evoked in symbolic fashion. For example, the Yellesvaram and Mathura figures 
of MaheSsa are conjoint with the Linga from which Mahesa has fully emerged (Pls. 19.17 
& 19). The absence of a Linga in the image of four-armed Siva purportedly from Ahicchatra 
is enough, therefore, to prevent it from being considered a MahesSa, in the event that it 
is taken as an authentic late Kusana sculpture.” The Linga may be also be evoked in 
a type that could be called Mahesa-Ekapada. It is described at length in the same Linga 
Purana section (i.e. I.76.8-14): “the lord who has a single foot, four arms, three eyes and 
a trident. ... who is stationed after creating Visnu from his left side and four-faced Brahma 
from his nght side ... Purusa ... Prakrti ... the cosmic intellect ... the cosmic ego ... 
the Tanmitras [i.e. the subtle elements in Samkhya] ... earth ... water... fire... the 
sun...the moon... the soul... and heaven”.'” A passage in the Uttarakamikagama 
makes it quite clear that the one leg of this divinity is associated with the Linga since it 
can appear in place of Mahesa-Ekapada.'"’ A few South Indian medieval carvings illus- 
trate well the description in the Linga Purana, showing not only Mahesa with four arms 
but also with Brahma and Visnu emerging out of his sides.'” Interestingly, when Brahma 


‘4 See D.M. Srinivasan, “From Transcendency to Materiality: Para Siva, Sadasiva and Maheéa in Indian 
Art”, Arbus Anae, Vol. L, 1/2 1990. 

0) Tt is illustrated in Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, Fig. A 25. 

" The Linga Purdna, tr. a Board of Scholars, New Delhi, 1973, p. 374. 

'? See the quotation in V, Natesa Aiyar, “Trimarti Image in the Peshawar Museum”. Archaeological Survey 
of Indian; Annual Report 1913-1914, Calcuta, 1917, p. 279 and fn. 2. 

™ "Two South Indian examples are illustrated in Rao, Hindu Ironography, Vol. I, Pl. F. Vol. II, Pl. CXDX, 
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and Visnu do not appear, as in a relatively early relief (c. eqghth century A.D.), from 
Mamallapuram, then the four-armed, one-legged god is given another distinguishing 
feature to show that he is Mahesa-Ekapada; the god has three visible heads (to which we 
must add the fourth in the back and the fifth, invisible head, on top).'" This type, which 
I call Mahesa-Ekapada, is not to be confused with another and fiercer Ekapada image. 
It also features four arms and the third eye, but not the multiple heads or the created 
forms of Visnu/Brahma etc.; therefore this type is not to be associated with Mahesa- 
Ekapada.''’ In any event, it should not be forgotten that a one-headed, four-armed Mahesa 
is a modification of the theoretical model, namely MaheSa, the five-headed, ten-armed 
god. But, a one-headed, four-armed earthly manifestation of Siva is not a modification of 
something else. This distinction brings up one last observation relating to early sawa 
multiplicity imagery. 

Saiva images display multiple heads, eyes and arms but only multiple heads signal the 
advent of the germinating god. Divine birth begins with the head just as does human 
birth. Totally revealed, Mahesa will have multple arms, usually numbering double the 
number of his heads. In the case of a single-headed, four-armed Mahesa, multiple arms 
alone do not sufficiently remind that a divine birthing process has been completed; some 
other iconographic element(s) is present to indicate that the subject is Mahesa. The four- 
arms of a single-headed, earthly form of Siva are not meant to carry the birthing allu- 
sion. Multiple arms of an earthly manifestations of Siva call attention to the supranormal 
power of god’s actions rather than to the mysterious way he descends to earth. 


Stnp away notions of divine germination, cosmic creation, epiphanies of the Power be- 
hind it all, and then what sort of multiplicity conventions remain? That is the lesson the 
Ramayana can teach. When the Ramayana mentions multiple heads, eyes and arms it 
does so in stock fashion. No probes are sent to pierce through theological mysteries by 
way of these stock phrases. Veda yields to fila. And (ila tales contain short-hand epithets 
used over and over again because they encapsule something distinctive. Generally, Brahma 
is the four-headed god, Siva is the three-eyed One, Visnu is the four-armed Lord. Indra 
is repeatedly “of a thousand eyes”. Undeniably, these are clichés. But for us they are 
more than tmte expressions. Each one makes noteworthy assumptions in both the credit 
and debit columns of the ledger. 

Register on the plus side that the extra yogic eye is Siva’s most distinctive cliché 
employing the multiplicity convention, but quickly register skepticism on the opposite 
side. How can this be if throughout this study the theoretical model of the five-headed 
god has been the basis for the multiplicity discussions about Rudra-Siva. That is precisely 
the point. Five headedness, eightfold forms, omniforms, all pertain to the domain of veda, 


Fig. |. Another is in P.2Z. Pattabiramin. “Notes d'lconographie Dravidienne: Ekapadatnmirn” Arts Anatques 5, 
pt. 4, 1958, Fig. |, p. 304. 

'® The relief is illustrated in Joanna G. Williams, “Siva and the Cult of Jagannatha: Iconography and 
Ambiguity”, in Discourses, ed. M.W. Meister, Pl. 265. 

''’ Williams (“Jagannatha™) also recognizes that this second type of an Ekapada image is different from the 
type described in The Linga Purana. 
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where the aim is knowledge about the essential nature of god and the origins of the 
universe. But the god who can be called to intercede, to protect, to bestow, to enlighten 
mortals and destroy monsters, may do so through play and divine sport. It is in this 
domain that the third eye characterizes Siva. Next, if we register on the opposite side of 
this entry, Indra’s cliché of a thousand eyes, then we are led to conclude that the higher 
number of a bodily part does not necessanly connote a more exalted concept. A thou- 
sand eyes is not the conceptual superlative of three eyes.''' In the Ramayana’s domain 
of lila, “a thousand” remains the conceptual equivalent of “the ultimate number” but it 
is a concept devoid of cosmic significance unless coupled with other “thousands” of bodily 
parts. So, when Brahma informs Rama about his true immortal nature, he couples the 
Imagery so as to conjure up the epitome of the cosmic male, Purusa: “... Thou pervadest 
all regions, the firmament, the mountains and the nvers, Thou, the Thousand-footed 
God, the Thousand-headed One, Thou of a Thousand Eyes!"!"” 

Credit four-arms as being special to Visnu because muluplication of arms is more 
characteristic of this god than of Siva and “four” favors the terrestial sphere, the focus of 
the Ramayana. Early vaimava images bear out the preference. Not only are there more 
four-armed vatsnava images then any other number, but also they are more prevalent 
than four-armed images of Siva or the Goddess. It has just been observed that saiva four- 
armed images do not occur until the Gupta period and then in measured fashion. Six, 
it will be seen, are the Goddess’s distinctive number of arms in early art. 

Credit Brahma and his four heads with comprehensive knowledge on the manifest 
plane. Do we debit, or lessen on that account, the knowledge of Siva and Visnu? Cer- 
tainly not. Their knowledge and powers include the manifest plane, but go beyond. That 
is one reason why Siva’s four heads in literature and art are not the hallmark of his 
distinctive holiness; his four heads simply remind that the fifth is invisible and that five- 
headedness is the hallmark of Siva. In Caturvytha icons, Visnu has four heads in con- 
junction with the multiplication of some other bodily part, to wit, the arms. Intensification 
of the multiplicity convention signals a cosmic form of god and the Mahabharata’s 
description of the caturvyiha concept already confirms this.''* Cosmic structures and reali- 
ties do not seem to be invoked by the stock expressions of multiplicity in the Ramayana. 
No phrases allude to a Visvarijpa, an Astamiirti, an Astadha Prakru, Mahesa, Caturvytha. 
The Ramayana’s actions and sensibilities are of this world and so are the conventional 
expressions of divine multiplicity it uses. 


Warning: As the world view of lila opens and the world view of veda recedes, the latter 
with its focussed purpose for the symbolism of the multiplicity convention may become 
an ideal; perhaps it will become a vibrant, perhaps an ossified ideal. I do not know. 
What I do know 1s that the thread will not be as taut again. 


"! Indeed, they may have first been thousand genitalia marking Indra which were changed into eyes; cf. 
R.P. Goldman. “Transsexualism, Gender, and Anxiety in Traditional India”, fAOS 113.3 (1993), fn. 99. 

"! The Ramayana of Valmifa, transl. by Han Prasad Shastn, Vol. IIT, London, 1970, p. 340, being Book VT, 
Chapter 119. 

'* For symbolic details on this form, see Chapter 18, pp. 252 257. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF NUMBERS 


“Une totalité, et une totalitié correspondant en principe a l'ensemble 
des parties de l’univers, voila en effet ce qu’ expriment essentiellement 
les divers nombres mythologiques.” 

Abel Bergaigne, La Religion Védique Il 


Discounting anomalies, the trend in early Indian art is that organs and limbs of the 
divine are augmented only up to a certain number: three eyes, four arms, eight arms, 
four heads, five heads. The texts would permit an augmentation up to “a hundred” or 
“a thousand” when it is a question of a Visvaripa representation. But icons do not 
follow suit. The earliest series of Visvaripa icons are the sixth century A.D. Samalaji 
Visnu Visvaripa icons. They show eight arms and three visible heads.' The Mahabharata 
and the Puranas ascribe four, ten or eighteen arms to Mahesga who may have five or four 
faces. An eightfold form, the Astamirt is also known in the Puranas. The icons of the 
pre-Gupta period show restraint. Icons of Mahesa do not usually have more than four 
arms and four visible heads (i.e. the fifth being invisible to the normal eye). Certain 
numbers appear to be more admissible than others for the muluplication of bodily 
parts in early Hindu iconography. In pre-Gupta times, these numbers are: three, four, 
five and eight. 

In some instances it is possible to postulate technology as the determining criterion for 
the number of bodily parts an image may have. The difficulty in carving a Visvariipa 
with the ultimate number of arms etc. may well have caused the early images to be 
carved with the number of arms the sculptor was technically able to master (i.e. eight, or 
in one instance six), Perhaps for the same reason, early images of Mahega do not show 
him with ten or eighteen arms. However, the substitutes (if such they be) for the higher 
numbers are regularly made from a limited choice of lower numbers and that appears to 
be based on another criterion. 

There 1s every indication that the choice of the number multiplying a bodily part was 
mainly based on theological not stylistic or aesthetic considerations. To illustrate the point, 
a four-armed, single headed representation of Vasudeva-Krsna signifies a different theo- 
logical idea than an eight armed, single headed representation of the same god. The 
former represents his visible, saumya manifestation on earth; the latter represents his para- 
physical self as cosmic materiality prior to differentiations. These theological distinctions 
do not stem solely from the type of limb being multplied since, obviously in the example 
cited, it is the same for both representations. The distinctions are mainly due to the 
connotative values adhering to the numbers “four” and “eight”. 


' See discussion of these Visvaripa figures in Chapter 11.B. 
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This illustration will serve to introduce the thesis: a number can convey, as surely as 
a word, a specific concept; what 1s more, there exists in antiquity a well codified use of 
numbers by mritualists and speculative thinkers conversant with the conceptual properties 
of certain numbers. In other words, there exists a language of numbers, honed in religion 
and philosophy and it was transmitted from the sphere of religion to the sphere of reli- 
gious iconography with its symbolic properties intact. 

The reverse, it may be noted in passing also existed: words were used to express numbers 
just as numbers were used to express words. In the early centuries of the Christian era, 
a system of numerical words was developed and perfected. Works on astronomy, metrics 
and mathematics, written in verse, employed this system, as did inscnptions for rendering 
a date. Numbers were expressed by words whose sastric meaning connoted the number.’ 
Thus a word denoting something unique (e.g. go, @di, candra etc.), can represent the num- 
ber “one”. A word denoting a pair (e.g. netra, karma, asvin etc.), can represent “two”. 
Tnnetra (“three eyes”), guna, triguna, agni etc. can represent “three”.? Numerical words 
went well beyond “nine” and could also express fractions and zero.‘ Perhaps the reason 
that Sansknt developed this capacity is to be found in the mymniad possibilities for pun- 
ning and multivalent expressions that are permissible in a highly inflected language. In 
any case, the inclination to find symbolic connections between words and numbers fos- 
tered a language of numbers using word numerals and numerical words in ancient India. 
A basic hypothesis of this entire study is that the significance of muluple bodily parts 
depends importantly on decoding the symbolism of word numbers. 

The language of numbers muluplying limbs and organs in early Hindu art may, in 
some instances, begin pnior to Vedic conventionalizations. Take the number “five”, the 
basal unit by which sawa mukhas are represented. The association of “five” with the con- 
cepts “all, totality” begins with meanings associated with the Indo-European numeral 
“five”. *Penk“e the Indo-European number “five” originally designated the completion of 
the counting of all the fingers of one hand.*° The hand with its five fingers was undoubt- 
edly the basis for the quinary Indo-European numeral system, and “five” onginally 
expressed the concept “all” (i.e. all five fingers of one whole hand).° The fact that penk™, 
the morpheme to be presumed for IE penk“e compares with Hittite panku- meaning “all, 
whole”, serves to underscore that this was probably the original meaning for the IE word 
for the number “five”.’ 

The notion “whole” etc. continues to be strongly associated with the number “five” in 
Hinduistic ritual and philosophic texts. The five seasons comprising the year (SB 11,7,4,4) 
signify temporal completeness. The five vital breaths ( prana, apdna, samana, udana, vyana) 
represent all the breaths;* the five regions represent all the world (SB 9,2,3,26). Similarly, 


’ B. Datta and A.N. Singh, History of Hindu Mathemanes, A Source Book, Lahore, 1935; pp. 53-57. 

* For the close association between “three” and the god Agni, see Chapter 2, p. 30. 

* Datta and Singh, Hindu Mathemanes, pp. 54-57. 

> E. Polomé, “The Indo-European Numeral for ‘Five’ and Hittite panku — All", Pratdanam, ed. J.C. 
Heesterman, The Hague, Paris, 1968; pp. 98-101. 

® Polomé, “Five”, p. 100. 

* Polome, “Five”, pp. 100-101. 

" M. Eliade, Yoga Immortality and Freedom, Second ed. Princeton, 1969, pp. 384-385. 
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five tribes represent all of humanity,’ five rivers all the waters on earth.” Later, the 
Samkhya system postulates the five subtle elements (/anmdtras), five sense organs (buddhindnyas), 
five organs of action (karmendnyas\, and five gross elements (mahdbhiitas),'' 

With the same emphasis on completeness, a person may be said to be fivefold, the 
sacrifice fivefold and the sacrificial animal fivefold.'? These expressions, plus so many 
others that signify “the completeness of things”? via their fivefoldedness, culminate in 
the Brahmanic outlook that “this whole world, whatever there is, is fivefold” (see BAU 
1, 4, 17). 

In that the five seasons may be coordinated with the five regions of the universe, the 
possibility for “five” to connote “spacial” as well as “temporal” completeness can be 
expected. The terrestrial universe was divided into four parts or directions, plus the fifth 
point, or the center. This division underlies the association of the fifth with the navel in 
the Kausika siitra (64, 3f.). The four directions plus the center represent the world in its 
spacial entirety. Thus when the king, as sacrificer in the Rajasiiya, takes five steps he is, 
in effect, proclaiming his universal sovereignty. The center can also be conceived as an 
extension above the four quarters. In the same Rajasiiya, the four directions are associ- 
ated (among other things), with meters in the digepdsthapanam section, and, the pankh meter 
(composed of five padas) is associated with the zenith.'* With an aim towards symbolizing 
cosmic completeness, five brahmans are placed towards the vanous regions in the Paraskara 
Grhya Sutra (1, 16, 10ff), “the fifth towards the zenith”.” 

The notion that the “fifth” marks the center above the terrestrial sphere is concretized 
in the construction of stupas. Some Gandharan votive stupas show the placement of four 
pillars in the four directions, and the fifth pillar in the center position, nsing upward 
from the Aarmtka. In one model (PI. 12.1), the central pillar is pierced by five discs, pro- 
viding an additional connection between “five” and the central apex. The five discs rising 
vertically along the central axis, or the fifth point, recall the Brahmanic belief in the 
ascending progression of the five regions of the world (SB 9,2,3,26).'° The central point 
on earth becomes the point wherefrom ascension towards the higher celestial regions can 
take place. “Five” is thus a number representing “the center” as the point of communi- 
cation between the terrestrial and the celestial. In the stapas of Andhra Pradesh dating 
to the second and third centunes A.D., this notion of “five” is structurally incorporated. 
The central apex above the stipa dome is marked by one pillar placed in that central 
position. Below, on each of the four projections onginating from the stiipa drum are 
placed five pillars (the ayaka posts). Each of the four projections face in one of the cardinal 


* See E.W. Hopkins, “Numerical Formulae in the Veda and Their Bearing on Vedic Criticism” JAOS 16, 
1894-1896; 278; J. Gonda, Visnuism and Swaism, p. 45. 

" Cf A.B. Keith, “Numbers” in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, UX, 1917, 407. 

'! Gerald J. Larson, Classical Simkhya, Second rev. ed. Delhi, 1979, pp. 7-8. 

'? See J. Gonda, The Savayajias, in Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R. Deel LXXI, No. 2, Amsterdam, 1965, pp. 240-241. 

') For others, consult J. Gonda, Visnuism and Sinaism, pp. 44-48. 

‘| J. Gonda, The Savayajias, p. 130; he also cites SB 8.3.1.12 where the zenith is the pankn. 

8S J. Gonda, Vedic Ritual, The Non-Solemn Rites, Leiden-Kéln, 1980, p. 37. 

© See Chapter 6, p. 72. 
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directions.'’ Actually, all stiipas share an orientation towards the cardinal directions, the 
demarcation of a central point within this orientation, and a vertical axis nsing from 
the central or fifth point.'* Stapas, it seems, are structural representations of “five” as the 
connective link between the mundane and supramundane regions of the world. 

These selected examples of the symbolic usages of “five” ought to suffice for what an 
exhaustive listing would corroborate, namely that the number “five” expresses totality of 
physical things, ritual powers, metaphysical properties, spacial and temporal completeness 
on earth as well as the connective point between cosmic planes. 

The connotative properties of “five” are fully employed in the various aspects of the 
Agnicayana mitual (see Chapter 6). One aim of the rite is to reconstruct Prajapati so as 
to restore the creator and his ability to begin a new cycle of creative activity. Prajapati 
is fivefold; in the initial exertion of cosmic labour, his five bodily parts relax and fall 
apart. The god needs to be made whole again. To this effect a system of correlations and 
identifications is established between the god’s five bodily parts (tanii-s) and the five layers 
of the main sacrificial altar. In this system, the power of “five” to signify completeness of 
physical and metaphysical entities is exploited. Prajapati is identified with the year, his 
five bodily parts coordinate with the seasons (SB 6,1,2,18), thus the construction of the 
five-layered altar symbolizes on one level the renewal of tme to its annual beginning 
before diminuation sets in. The value of “five” as temporal completeness is thus em- 
phatic. The size of the altars, as well as the mtual enclosure is relative to the size of the 
sacrificer. The sacrificer is measured standing with his hands raised above his head. The 
distance from the finger tips to the ground is copied on a measuring stick and this dis- 
tance becomes the calibration upon which the major ritual measurements are made." 
The use of “five” and “a fifth” dominate in the ritual measurements. The stick is divided 
into five equal parts; the fifth becomes the basic measurement determining the sizes of 
the altars, enclosures and some of the bricks. In that the yajamana’s size 1s factored into 
the dimensions of the enclosure, the altars and bricks, they are his and he may be iden- 
ufied with them. Of particular importance in this regard is that the size of the bricks 
constructing the main altar is determined by measurements derived from the yajamana 
(i.e. the sacrificer). As such, the yajamana may be identfied with the main altar repre- 
senting the body of Prajapau. This correlation furthers another aim of the nte, namely 
the transformation of the yajamana’s earthly body into a heavenly body. The yajamana 
performs the Agnicayana in order to ascend to the heavenly regions (SB 9.2.3.24) and 
mingle with the gods. His ascent is achieved by the magical correspondence established 
between the five layers of the altar and the fivefold nature of the cosmic planes. Accord- 
ingly, upon completion of the building of the altar, the sacrificer in his heavenly body 
has attained the highest celestial realm. The meaning of “five” as the point linking the 
various cosmic planes predominates in this context. No doubt, the success of the nte on 


There are thus twenty-one posts. On the symbolism of this number see B.S. Miller, ed. Explonng India’s 
Sacred Art, Selected Writngs of Stella Aramnsch, Philadelphia, 1983, p. 338, fn. 14. 

'* Adnan Snodgrass, The Symbolism of the Stupa, Cormell University, Ithaca, 1985, pp. 12-13. 

"The discussion on measurements in the Agnicayana closely follows the descriptions given by F. Staal, 
Agu, Berkeley, 1983, Vol. I, pp. 195-199. 
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the various cosmic planes is secured because “five” dominates in the number of bricks, 
the number of sets of bricks, and the number of layers of bricks used in the main altar 
of the Agnicayana. 

The language of “five” is extended when “five” is considered as the number resulting 
from the “x plus one” formula. If “x” represents the quadrants and “|” is the center, or 
fifth point, then the resultant number “five” gains several significant and cosmological 
nuances. A philosophic tension occurs between the quadrants and the fifth point. The 
quadrants are real spacial onentations, whereas the center exists only by virtue of the 
specified quadrants. Were the directions not specified, there would be no center. In that 
the center, or fifth point, does not physically exist as a point in its own nght, it could 
become associated with some supenor or invisible designation. Thus “five” as the prod- 
uct of “four plus one”, or the quadrants and the center, may have become the appropn- 
ate number to designate a para-physical region, point, or entity. All these designations 
are woven into the symbolism of the Agnicayana. 

From the perspective of this study, it is highly suggestive that the multivalency of “five” 
occurs in the Agnicayana. The nitual, as noted above, has definite raudraw features. The 
“pafica mukha” bricks are set down in the altar according to the pattern seen in the 
disposition of the paficamukhas of a Linga. The need for “five” mukha bricks and not 
some other number is because each mukha brick is meant to face (to constitute, perhaps) 
a direction of the cosmos. For the same reason, it is necessary that the anga bricks total 
“five”. The resultant “five-headed”, “five-limbed” entity extends into and beyond all 
phenomenal dimensions. That entity should already have some connection with Rudra 
since the main altar, upon completion, is identified not only with Prajapati but also with 
Agni in his Rudra form. The five mukhas of the sawa Pancamukha Linga should, analo- 
gously, announce a cosmic Entty who anses from the most subtle essence, the Linga. 
When the full anthropomorphic form has unfolded, there stands the god who links the 
higher and the lower cosmic planes. The Agamas call this link Mahesa. Having a head 
in each of the five directions (the quadrants plus the top located in the center), Maheésa’s 
universality is proclaimed. Specifically, the power to create and connect the planes, to 
see, to know, to rule over all, that is the significance of having “five” — and not some 
other number — of mukhas. In addition, the fifth head in the center takes on the concep- 
tual properties of the fifth point; it is the most subtle and rarified of the Paficamukhas. 
In that “one”, specifically one head (Ekamukha) may act as the synecdoche for “five 
heads”, the sarne meanings, purportedly, adhere to an Ekamukha of a Linga. 

The discussion on “five” has parenthetically introduced us to the dominant notion 
residing in “four”. “Four” is preeminently associated with the quadrants. “Four pointed 
is the earth”, a Rig Vedic hymn declares (10.58.3), and this outlook continues in the 
Vedic tradition. The four quarters mark off sacred or profane space, and the latter 1s 
capable of being transformed into auspicious ground by means of mtes and ceremonies. 
For example, one who builds a house offers oblation to the four pnncipal directions with 
four mantras in the Manava Grhya Sitra (2.11.8)."° In the Rajasiiya, the king, seated in 


*° J. Gonda, Vedic Ritual, p. 36. The nadir and zenith receive praise with two additional mantras. Thus, 
the number “six” has directional implications. 
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the center, is given homage by four priests seated towards the quadrants; thereby is 
emphasized the close interrelationship between sacral and temporal powers on earth. 
Samkhya teaching indicates that “four” can also symbolize that which 1s apprehended by 
the senses in phenomenality. [t is accepted in the school that the first four elements of 
the five gross elements (i.e. the maha@bhutani) can be detected by the senses, while the fifth, 
ether, cannot. 

The association of “four” with the terrestrial sphere is a widespread human phenom- 
enon on which Annemarie Schimmel has this to say: “Die Vier ist unlésbar mit der 
ersten erkenntnismassigen Ordnung auf Erden verbunden....”*' “Four” is the organizing 
number; it brings order into life lived on the horizontal plane of earth. Schimmel cites 
many examples ranging from the uses of “four” in the practical life of ancient and not 
so ancient Europe (as the division of students and professors at the University of Paris, 
dunng the Middle Age, into four “nations” that of the French, English, German and 
Norman), to the uses all over the world of “four” in urban planning by way of the 
quadrangular layout.** To these examples of the organizing property of “four” in man’s 
daily life, she correctly adds Hinduism’s “four” varnas, “four” aims of life, and Buddhism’s 
“four” noble truths.” 

“Four”, it must quickly be noted, can also refer to the tetradic organization of vertical 
space in ancient Indian thought. Here “four” is associated with the four regions which 
together constitute the regions vertically aligned in space. These regions are the earth, 
the atmosphere, the sky and the upper sky or heaven. The upper sky is not visible to the 
world below, and, in effect is sharply distinguished from the three lower phenomenal 
planes.” This fourfold concept of verticle space differs from the fivefold concepts previ- 
ously mentioned in that the né@ka, or firmament placed “on the back” of the visible sky, 
is omitted in the fourfold sequence. 

In addition to the four regions of verticle space, there are other uses of “four” as the 
organizing number of the cosmos. The Indians conceived of four oceans, a fourfold 
sacred Vedic tradition necessitatng a fourfold officiaung priesthood, and the not-to-be- 
forgotten divine wish-fullfilling cow, Kamadhenu, equipped with four udders.” 

The aggregate of these uses and symbols results in ascnbing to “four” the more gen- 
eralized meaning of “spacial totality”. The best textual examples for this meaning of 
“four” occur in Vedic descriptons of Agni, some of which are noted in Chapter 2. With 
his four faces, Agni extends in the four cardinal directions, with his four limbs he extends 
into all visible space on earth, with his four eyes he sees everything in phenomenality. 

“Four” is also charged with meanings connoung “fertility and productive union”. A 
very clear statement of this usage of “four” occurs in SB 1.9.2.6: “he worships four 
deities, four means a couple, for a couple means two-and-two and a two-and-two they 
are; thus a productive union is effected”.*° To understand the basis for this meaning of 


* Franz Carl Endres, Annemarie Schimmel, Das Mystenum der Zahl, Koln 1984, p. 102. 
* Endres, Schimmel, gal, p. 116. 

Endres, Schimmel, atl, pp. 110-115. 

“ See Chapter 6, p. 70. 

*® See J. Gonda, Savayajras, pp. 54-55; 60; 349. 

* J. Gonda, Vedw Ritual, p. 36. 
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“four” requires a quick look at the morphology of Sanknt numbers. The first four num- 
bers in Sanskrit, as in all Indo-European numbers, are declined; that is, “four” has gen- 
der. Since there is a masculine “four” and a feminine “four”, it is not difficult to see how 
“four” could signify “a couple”.*’ The act of coupling or of forming “a productive union” 
can also be conveyed by “four” if that number 1s understood to be the result of coupling, 


ce 


or, we may say “doubling”. It should not go unnoticed that when “four” connotes “a 
couple”, “coupling”, “fertility” etc., it again becomes a number related to the earth, this 
time to actions on earth. The actions are auspicious, beneficial and congenial to the 
preservation of human life on earth. 

It may now be observed that “four” covers a very wide spectrum of meanings, from 
the rather prosaic “all phenomenal space” to meanings that are quite subtle and gran- 
diose. “Four”, in sum, bespeaks of visible and invisible space, apprehensible matter, 
divine majesty and actions that have beneficial effects in maintaining human life on earth. 

The language of “four” thus exhibits a circumscnbed lattude which can deal effec- 
tively with the divergent deities who have four arms. It is well to remember that these 
deities share some commonalities which are factored into the language of “four”. In early 
Hindu art, a four-armed image mainly represents an earthly form of the god. It may be 
that the form receives human worship, or, it may be that the form acts in behalf of 
human affairs, making the god a humane god. In either case, a four-armed image her- 
alds the descent of the divine to earth where he becomes a manifest entity. Note for 
example, that all the avaidra, or descent, icons of Visnu have four arms [to wit, Hayagriva, 
Varaha and Narasimha]. Note too, that the images of Vasudeva-Krsna are mainly four- 
armed and that the Bhagavad Gita knows this form to be the peaceful, humane form of 
god. In perfect agreement with the semantics of “four”, the Gita recognizes that a four- 
armed form of god is easy to approach in veneration. With respect to Sawa icons, it 
should be observed that the icons installed for worship are, according to the Linga Purana, 
either not described with additional arms or they are noted as having four arms;”* there 
is one reference to the seven hands of an image of Isana, lord of sacrifices (1.76.15). The 
number is undoubtedly chosen because it is the Vedic number par excellence associated 
with the ritual.” 

If the language of “four” relates first and foremost to the terrestrial sphere, then that 
of “eight” begins where “four” leaves off. “Eight” surpasses the terrestrial. The numerical 
value of “eight” as the double of “four” conditions its symbolic development. To begin 
“eight” designates the eight directions which are counted as the four cardinal directions 
plus the four intermediate points of the compass (Manava Grhya Siitra 2.5.3 etc.). The 
conceptualizations of eight auspicious things, the asfamangala, may also be based on the 
doubling of four auspicious things, as the earliest representations of the astamangala seem 
to indicate. A Jaina Ayagapata from Mathura, pre-dating Kaniska, features the earliest 
representation of the Astamangala. The eight symbols are depicted on an upper and a 


*’ A myth relating to this grammatical feature is found in Chapter 6, p. 69. 
“ In one instance (1,76.22-26) there is a choice; the omniscient Lord can have either a thousand or four 
arms. 


™ Cf. discussions in Chapter 2, p. 31 and Chapter 6, pp. 73-74. 
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lower register of the pata. On the upper register occurs one set of four symbols (two fish, 
the mirror, the srivafsa and the food vessel or vardhamdnaka); on the lower register occurs 
the second set of four symbols which are the ramatraya, the full lotus, possibly the bhadrasana, 
and the pina ghata or full vase.” The Astamangala are here rendered as the sum of two 
sets of four auspicious symbols. Another Ayagapata from Mathura corroborates the 
assumption that an ideograph of eight auspicious things results from the doubling of four 
auspicious things. The Ayagapata features only four auspicious things (the svastika, the 
Srivatsa, the two fish and the bhadrasana).'' Each mangala is placed in one of the cardinal 
directions, giving additional support that “eight” and “eight directions” are allied to 
conditions arising from the doubling of four. 

The number “eight” in the series of mangalas, or auspicious signs, is not the only 
occurrence of “eight” in an auspicious context. Actually, “eight” and numbers ending in 
“eight” are believed to bring good luck.” From the many examples cited by Gonda for 
the practice of using lucky “eights” in domestic rites, one typical example is given: the 
Agnivesya Grhya Sitra (1.6.2:36,16) states that eight homas in marriage assure complete 
prosperity (samrddhi).*’ Perhaps a similar reasoning causes the Gayatri mantra to be re- 
peated eight, or a number ending in eight, times in the Samdhya ntual.* Not only in 
ancient India is eight a lucky number. The Eight Jewels in Confucianism and the Eight 
Immortals in Taoism are two other Asian expressions among the many other “lucky 
eights” used throughout the world.” 

The notion of completeness is associated with “eight” when this number designates the 
seasons. The AV Paippalada (16,100,5-12) recognizes eight seasons and gives to each a 
name. The eighth season is called “sarva” meaning “all, whole”. This name makes it 
probable that the eighth and last season was thought to complete the preceding seven. 
Certainly seven seasons are more frequently mentioned in the Vedas.” The AV Paippalada 
would seem to be using “eight” as a number which sums up and completes the elements 
enumerated by the preceding numbers. Thus, if seven seasons constitute the entire num- 
ber of seasons, then the extra one, or the eighth, is the “whole” which encompasses the 
rest and exceeds the rest. The notion of “eight seasons” especially as registered in the AV 
Paippalada is based on the “x plus one” formula. Even in cultures where this formula ts 
not known, eight can be used quite similarly, for as Schimmel notes, “eight is” die Rundzahl, 
that is, the number that rounds off another number.’ Each time we use the expression 
an eight-day “week” we are in fact using “eight” in this fashion. 


“ On this Ayagapata, now in the National Museum, Delhi, and other related subjects, see A. Wayman, 
“The Mathura Set of Astamangala (Eight Auspicious Symbols) in Early and Later Times”, in Mathura: The 
Cultural Hentage, ed. D.M. Srinivasan, New Delhi, 1989, pp. 236ff. 

" See Vincent A. Smith, The Jain Stipa and Other Antiquites of Mathurd, reprint. Delhi, 1969; p. 16, 
Plate IX. 

® J. Gonda, Vedic Ritual, pp. 38-39. 

J. Gonda, Vedi Ritual, p. 39. 

* D.M. Srinivasan, “Samdhya; Myth and Ritual” /ndo-/ramian Journal, Vol. XV. 1973, 162; 166; fn. 20. 

* See Endres, Schimmel, ZaAl, pp. 172ff. 

* See Keith “Numbers”, p. 407; J. Gonda, The Savayapias, p. 259. For many other examples involving 
“seven” see Hopkins, “Numerical Formulae”, 27717, 

* Endres, Schimmel, ZaAl, p. 179. 
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Some of the concepts noted above (completeness, auspiciousness, supremacy, intensifi- 
cation of the terrestial “four”) can be applied to the symbolism of the eight steps in the 
paths completing the aims of both Yoga and Buddhism. The probability that “eight” not 
only signifies “completion” but the “perfection of completion” may be an additional fac- 
tor influencing the use of this number in paths leading to enlightenment. A passage in 
the Aitareya Brahmana (1.29), seems to connect “perfection” (especially in the ntual), to 
the number “eight”. a8 

It may be expected from all the foregoing that “eight” could well develop into a cos- 
mic number having the particular connotation “surpassing terrestial boundaries”. One of 
the earliest passages itemizing eight cosmic elements occurs in Mundaka Upanisad 2.1.3. 
But nowhere is this meaning more prevalent than in the Samkhya system, where Prakrti 
(unevolved Matter) is eightfold. The Mahabharata contains pre-classical Samkhya pas- 
sages which discuss the eight evolutes of Matter. Perhaps the clearest expression of this 
eightfold schema occurs in 12.298.10-15. Here the eight (productive) material evolvents 
(prakrti- in the pl.) are declared. Seven (note the number), are manifest and the eighth or 
last one is unmanifest. The eighth is the original or primal prakrut; it is the sum of the 
preceding seven principles plus the one that completes and surpasses the others. From 
the eighth, the Unmanifest, evolve first the Great One (mahat), next the I-faculty (ahamkara), 
then the five subtle elements, namely ether, air, fire, water and earth. In the Linga Purana 
(1.28.15-17), these five elements plus three others (the sacrificer, the sun and the moon), 
constitute the eight forms, or Astamurt of god. Astamirt represents god as the empinical 
and unified universe. Astamuirti symbolically captures the essential truth that Mahesa is 
Pnmordial Matter, otherwise known as Prakru. The Mandhal figure featuring eight heads 
(four facing the quadrants and one on each shoulder and one on each thigh) and the 
Parel statue are the two Astamirti images I know and they date to the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods, respectively. It is not surprising that Astamukha Lingas appear around 
the same time, since in the sawa system of divine manifestation there is a causal connec- 
tion between mukhas emanating from the Linga and the subsequent fully emergent figure. 
The two Astamukha Lingas from roughly the same periods come from Mandasor (Gupta 
period) and Burdwan (sixth century A.D.). The vatmava counterpoise is Astadha Prakrn, 
expressing the very same belief denved from early Samkhya ideology. 

Although both sects have deemed it necessary to ally (or better, idenufy) their godhead 
with eightfold Prakrti, each expresses the concept in a different fashion. A sawa Astamirti 
expresses eightfoldedness by multiplying the head eight times; a vaisnava Astadha Prakrti 
multiplies the arms. [ am not convinced that this shift implies a major religious distinc- 
tion. It may be that the multiplication of heads, or mukhas, is more germane to Saivism, 
whereas the multiplication of arms, that is, an organ of action, is more germane to the 
vira trait so dominant in the development and deification of Wasudeva-Krsna. These 
observations, though tinged with a surfeit of intellectual rationalization, should not 


* Perhaps this “eight” is the result of “7" (the ritual number) + “1”. Cf. the discussion in Chapter 7, 
pp. 76-77 and note that the symbolic computation occurs again with Siva in the interpretation of the Parel 
image (Chapter 11.C, pp. 154-155). 
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obscure the main point: both Siva and Visnu have eightfold forms in which the body of 
god equates with the empirical universe and in which the force of “eight” communicates 
a similar message. It is this: god encompasses, creates and surpasses all phenomenal bound- 
aries; he reigns supreme as the perfection of matenal completeness. 


It will be well to take notice, before discussing the language of three, that the conceptual 
properties of “four”, “five” and “eight” deduced from Sanskrit mtual and philosophic 
works read like a textbook illustration of a theory on number — formation proposed by 
Lucien Gerschel.*” Taking his examples mainly from the ancient Egyptains and Indo- 
Europeans, Gerschel builds upon the proposition that a philosophy of numbers underlies 
the sequence of their numerical formation. The formation of a sequence, let us say 1-9, 
was devised by the ancients according to exegencies of notation which had little to do 
with the serial order in arithmetic. Though it may seem logical to us to postulate that the 
names of the numbers “one”, “two”, “three” etc. were invented in that sequence, Gerschel’s 
theory convinces that this was probably not the case. Certain numbers dominated, con- 
ceptually, over other numbers and thus their names came about first. 

According to this theory, it is not at all accidental that the numbers 4, 5 and 8 should 
be so prominent in our discussion. These numbers dominate in the human expenence of 
the ancients in the following ways: 

The numbers 1-4 are discerned individually because their notation, by some symbolic 
convention (e.g. a line, a circle etc.) can be apprehended at a glance without resorting to 
counting.” These limitations of perception appear to be almost universally human. 
Schimmel notices the same thing: “Man darf micht vergessen, dass in vielen Kulturen 
Vier eine obere Grenze Zahlens ist — ene Handbreit sind vier Finger, vier Handflachen 
bilden einen Fuss. Oft findet man einen Bruch in den Zahlworten vor Vier, und mit Vier 
beginnt eine neue Gruppe von Zahlworten order Beziehungen”.*' A consequence of this 
limitation is in the Sansknt too, and it has been alluded to already several umes. The 
first four numbers are declined in Sanskrit and the rest are not. Thus, |-—4 are conferred 
greater individuality than the rest which receive less characterization being devoid of 
gender. In this sequence, 4 has a special role since it is the last number in the numerical 
sequence whose notation is immediately perceptible to the eye (e.g. lll, 0000). These 
features conferred upon 4 (as well as the preceding numbers), the quality of a real num- 
ber; such a number, to repeat, can be readily associated with concrete, visible objects 
which can be quickly processed by the sense perceptions. Our finding that the language 
of “four” includes meanings relating to the human, visible sphere attains a rationale in 
a much larger context. 

The number 5 has special importance since it is the first number after the last “real” 
number. This phenomenon ts registered by Gerschel in the notion that 5 is a marginal 


* L. Gerschel, “La Conquéte du Nombre, Des modalités du compte aux structures de la pensee”, Annales 
Vol. XVII.2, 1962, 691-714. 

" Gerschel, “Conquéte du Nombre”, 692ff.; esp. 692-694. 

" Endres, Schimmel, Zahid, p. 106. 
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number; it results from the addition of “1” to “4”. He defines a marginal number as a 
number which does not exist in its own right since it surpasses the last “real” (or, “visibly 
apprehensible”) number. Having surpassed it, a marginal number gains a symbolic value 
having less to do with its anthmetic value than its imaginary value as a number of a 
higher order, Gerschel illustrates the nature of the marginal number with another exam- 
ple, namely the use of 3 in ancient Egypt. 

The ancient Egyptians repeated an ideograph three times not to indicate three ex- 
amples of the object represented but rather to connote the concept “plural”. The num- 
ber 3 in this way conveyed the idea “more than two”. In distinguishing the idea of 
“plural” from “dual”, the arithmetic value of 3 is inoperative.” 

In our discussion, the number 5 has a marginal not an arithmetic value. 5 is concep- 
tualized on the “x plus one” formula. The resultant conceptualizations associate 5 with 
an invisible (meta-physical) sphere above a phenomenal reality which the quadrants 
enclose. This meaning functions in the fifth mukha of the Linga which early on in 
fawa iconography is rarely represented visibly because of its association with a sphere 
beyond even the ken of the yogis (thus, certainly above ordinary human perception). 

The distinction that Gerschel attributes to 8 is that it is the last number directly re- 
lated to 4. 8 comes about by a doubling of 4. Indo-European linguistics demonstrates 
that the doubling of 4 underlies the numerical and conceptual assessment of 8. After the 
first four numerals, only 8 has an ending; the number is given a dual ending.* It is the 
doubling process which accounts thus for the formation of the 8: ||||; 0000; 4 + 4 

lII| oooo 
The doubling process can, according to Gerschel, also be applied to 4, and of course 
Vedic evidence would agree “... four means a couple, for a couple means two-and- 
two....’" These theoretical considerations on the number “eight” are exemplified by 
our findings. The dominant meaning of “eight” implies the surpassing of “four”, where 
“four” stands for “terrestrial boundaries”. 

The special importance of the numbers “five” and “eight” in relation to “four” (or 
better, the sequence |-4) allows Gerschel to postulate that the names of the numbers 
5 and 8 succeeded those for 1 through 4, and preceded those for 6 and 7. Without 
pursuing this postulate too far, it may be observed in passing that “6” and “/” are 
numbers of limited importance in the multiplication of bodily parts in early Indian liter- 
ary and artistic traditions. Indeed, the depiction of six bodily parts may be approached 
with some caution in early representations.” It could signal a modern misconception of 
what was permissable and normative in antiquity. 


Next is the number “three”. The conceptual properties of “three” are of interest for the 
significance of Siva’s third eye in early Indian art. In the present context, there is no 
reason to delve into the language of “three” to clarify the multiple heads of either Siva 


* Gerschel, “Conquéte du Nombre”, 697. 
“ Gerschel, “Conquéte du Nombre”, 699. 
“ This is part of the quotation from SB 1.9.2.6, given above. 
® Cf. remarks on the Gupta terracotta in Chapter 20; fn. 45. 
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or Visnu, since in both cases, it is probably a question of four or five heads, not three, 
even though only three heads may be visible. In Saivism, the literary evidence stipulates 
that Sadasiva/Mahesa can have five heads or one head, numbers which are not so differ- 
ent symbolically. It will be remembered that already Indo-European terminology shows 
the connection between “five” fingers and the “one” hand. No textual passage can be 
cited which specifically assigns three heads to Siva. In the same way, there are no tricephalic 
representations of Siva — barring those on Northwestern sculptures and the coins of 
Huviska and Vasudeva I which cannot at present be commented upon authoritatively — 
that should be read as true three-headed figures. Visnu, too, is not directly related to 
three heads in religious texts perused in this study. He is associated with four heads as 
the caturvyiha concept and artistic form readily confirm.” Indeed very few deities are 
explicitly assigned three heads in the Vedic textual tradition. 

A quick perusal of the Vedic examples of three-headedness is instructive. Gonda in his 
monograph on Tnads in the Veda*’ notes that three heads or three faces are ascribed to 
the following entities: the bull Visvaripa, noxious worms, the demon Visvaripa, the god 
Soma and the god Agni (who is also ascribed three heads under the name of Narasamsa).™ 
The entitles seem to fall into two groups: demonic deities, reviling creatures and holy 
divinities.*”? Three-headedness of Soma probably refers to the god’s omnipresence in the 
tripartite world; in addition, Agni’s three heads probably also symbolize the three Vedic 
altars. Now, it 1s of course undeniable that characteristics of Agni filtered into the devel- 
opment of both Rudra-Siva and Visnu. However, the notion of five heads or mukhas is 
consistenly associated with Rudra-Siva from the time of the Agnicayana ritual wherein 
the identity of between Agni and Rudra-Siva is vigorously declared; therefore it seems 
quite unlikely that Agni’s three-headedness would be adapted into the imagery of Rudra- 
Siva. The degree of influence Agni has left on Vedic Visnu’s imagery 1s not as clearly 
discernible; therefore, some possibility exists that three heads on a Visnu image may 
reverberate with the symbolism of “three” in addition to “four’.*° 

The only bodily part to capitalize on the language of “three” is the extra eye belong- 
ing preeminently to Siva. The significance of the extra eye in the Bhagavad Gita (11.8) 
can be explained by recourse to the “x plus one” formula. Having one more eye in 
addition to the normal pair of eyes enables vision surpassing the ordinary. Three eyes 
empowers one to see and grasp the extra-ordinary. That is precisely the momentary 
power given to Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita. 


* Tt may be noted that in the sixth century Deogarh Visnu Visvaripa, the god has five heads. However, 
it has already been determined in Chapter 11 that the critical aspect in vsvariipa iconography is not the 
specific number of a multiple bodily part, but rather the intensification of (ic. the representation of two or 
more) multiple bodily parts. The Deogarh Visvaripa is illustrated in T.S. Maxwell, Visvariipa, Pi. 63. 

“In Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademic van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks, Deel 91, Amsterdam, Oxford, New York, 1976. 

“ Gonda, Tnads, pp. 105-106. 

“ Interestingly, Schimmel! (Afysterum der Zahl, pp. 82-92) describes the same groupings connected with 
“three” in a broad range of examples, going from the Trinity and three holy men in Christianity to demonic 
three-legged animals described in the German literature of the Middle Ages. 

See the analyses of the Samalaji and Gadhwa Visvariipa images in Chapter |1.B, pp. 138-141. 
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The number “three” in the Gita functions as a marginal number somewhat analo- 
gously to the ancient Egyptian example offered by Gerschel. In the Gita however, the 
extra or third eye does not just connote “more than two”. The third eye signifies the 
attainment of a higher order of perception and knowledge than is otherwise possible. 
“Three” is “the higher synthesizing unity of... two other entities... .”°' The way “three” 
is used in the concept of the “third eye” is that it represents the “one” that surpasses “a 
pair’, and this usage has added sigmificance. Vedic literature shows extensive use of a 
complementary pair to denote the completeness, or wholeness, of the pair. The tendency 
to form duals in order to distinguish categories and express dichotomies is characteristic 
when discussing Vedic objects and phenomena.” In post-Vedic thought, the tendency to 
describe all physical aspects by way of pairs of opposites becomes pronounced. There- 
fore, to extend a pair by one intmates that the resultant object or action is above the 
phenomenal and the ordinary. In other words, “three” gains the significance of the para- 
physical and the ideal. Schimmel calls “three” the comprehensive synthesizer which points 
in the same direction,’ 

“Three” as “ideal” also operates, as Gonda shows, in the Buddhist notion of the “middle 
way . Actually, the “middle way” is a “third way” which avoids the pairs of extremes, 
asceticism and over-indulgence.”* 

The language of three dictates that Siva’s third eye is emblematic of the god’s para- 
physical perception and knowledge, specifically his yogic awareness of the nature of all 
things. The Anusadsana Parvan of the Mahabharata says it best when describing the great- 
ness of Mahadeva: “Having the divine eye, he has great fiery powers; with his eye of yoga 
he discerns [all]”.°° Mahabharata 3.156.6 assigns to a “Law-wise” ascetic the divine third 
eye; thus it is another instance where the third eye is symbolic of yogic super-sensory 
powers. The correlation between a surcharge of knowledge derived from a surcharge of 
eyes is a favorite theme throughout the Vedic tradition, although the imagery involves “a 
thousand” or “four” eyes, not three.” By the time of the epic, the ability to see and 
know all carries the added connotation of “seeing that which transcends phenomenal 
reality”. There is another instance in the Mahabharata when Arjuna receives the extra 
eye. Mahadeva bestows it upon him and then says “Look at me”. Here, as in the Gita, 
Arjuna’s extra eye enables him to get a glimpse of a vision outside of the limitations of 
phenomenal reality. He sees god’s visvariipa body.”’ 

The Puranas continue to associate Siva’s divine eye with his perfected yogic powers.™ 


"J. Gonda, Tnads, p. 8 and fn. 22. 

J. Gonda, Triads, p. 9. 

A. Schimmel, atl, pp. 72ff, esp. p. 74. 

“4 J. Gonda, Tnads, p. 9. 

 dipacaksurmahdtad viksyate yogacaksusd; 13.14.2. This description is not in the critical text but in the notes 
under 13.4; see 73" line 16, p. 75 in the critical edition. 

* See Chapter 2, p. 26, fn. 8 and pp. 30-31. Note for example that Agni’s four eyes in RV 1.31.13, 
indicate his ability to scan and know all on the honzontal plane. 

? Cf. Jacques Scheuer, Siva dans le Mahabharata, Paris, 1982, Vol. 84 in Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Section des Sciences Religieuses; p. 217, fn. 21), 

“ Cf W. Doniger O'Flaherty, “The Symbolism of the Third Eye of Siva in the Puranas”, Purana XI, 
1969, 274. 
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With the energy radiating from the third eye, Siva destroys Kala, Kama, Daksa’s sacri- 
fice, Tripura and Andhaka.” But now, the third eye is also symbolic of eroticism. At the 
wedding of Siva with Parvati, his third eye may remain, or it be transformed into a 
tilaka, or Siva may present himself with two eyes.™ 

The early plastic evidence does not portray the divine eye's erotic connotation so clearly. 
When there is a sharp distinction between eroticism and asceticism in an icon of Siva, 
chances are greater that the third eye is associated with asceticism. Two images of 
Siva with Uma sum up the situation. In the earliest dated Umasahitamurti (probably 
c, 387/82 A.D. from Kausambi), Siva is shown with all the trappings of an ascetic (PI. 
12.2), His hair is worn jataémukuta fashion; he is drdhvaretas, he carries the aksamala and the 
priests’ water pot (kamandalu); a _yajriopavita crosses his chest but very few other adornments 
are on his body. By the stance of the two deities there is no hint of an emotive relation- 
ship between them. Siva is the Yogi par excellence here, and he has a third eye horizontally 
positioned on his forehead. The sixth century depiction of the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati at Elephanta shows a manly groom; the god is responsive to the physical beauty 
and tender feelings of the nubile bride at his side (Pl. 12.3). In this scene, with its erotic 
overtones, the third eye does not appear on Siva’s brow. Thus, the more erotic the 
context, the less likely it is for the third eye to play a part. The third eye becomes more 
frequent in Gupta images, especially if the context is ambiguous. For example, in a Kusana 
relief from Mathura, Siva as the amorous-ascetic embraces his spouse (No. G 52 in the 
Mathura Museum)."' He is two-armed, ithyphallic and his left arm encircles the shoul- 
ders of Uma. There is no depiction of a third eye. A two-sided Gupta Umasahitamurti 
from Mathura (No. 2084 in the Mathura Museum) also shows Siva as the amorous- 
ascetic on both sides.® He is again ithyphallic and his two arms are poised as in the 
earlier sculpture; he has the jatamukuta, is dressed in an animal skin and is decked with 
ornaments including an upavita in the guise of a double garland. Now a small vertical eye 
appears on his forehead. In the world of fla, the sharp distinctions between the erotic 
and the ascetic melt. Tensions explicit in yogic practices resulting from erotic contain- 
ment relax. Possibly this shift is reflected in iconography. 

To conclude, the significance of Siva’s third eye relates to the language of “three”, 
especially the meaning inhering in “three” as surpassing “a pair”. The extra eye which 
is literally and figuratively above the normal pair is the spiritual eye of Yoga. It emits a 
fiery radiance. It takes in all there is to see and know. It completes and surmounts the 
capabilities of the normal pair of eyes. Emblazon on the brow of Siva it announces the 
unique powers of the Lord of Yogis. 


* Skanda Purana 1.1.34.130-139. 

® O'Flaherty, “Third Eye”, 281-283. 

*! See G. Kreisel, Sina-Bildwerke, Fig. 102. 
® See Kreisel, Siwa-Bildwerke, Figs. 106a-b. 
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FORM. ICONOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


DOES THE MULTIPLICITY CONVENTION BEGIN IN 
THE INDUS CIVILIZATION? 


The answer to the question in the title of this chapter is both yes and no: Yes, there are 
some examples of the multuplicity convention in the Indus assemblage. No, these examples 
cannot be considered as the forerunners of the phenomenon investigated in this work. 
The examples show a multiplication of one bodily part, namely the head. One group, 
seen on the Indus seals, is that of composite or superimposed animals which may have 
various numbers of heads. The range of animal type and numbers of heads vanes, but 
the commonest type appears to be a three-headed composite animal which probably 
is also represented by a fragmentary sculpture from Mohenjo-daro.' A seal from the 
Mature Harappan Period at Amn illustrates the tricephalic animal type well’ (Pl. 13.1). 
The fantastic creature has one body from which grow three separate heads with horns. 
The heads of this creature seem to represent a bull, a unicorn and an antelope. In 
principle, there is a difference between a creature with muluple body parts that are different, 
and a creature with multiples of the same body part. Therefore this seal with its various 
multiple heads 1s probably not illustrative of the convention investigated here. Further, it 
is difficult to ally these mulu-headed animal forms (whether composite or superimposed) 
to the earliest full-scale literary or artistic occurrences of the convention. In the arts, 
multiplicity is not applied to animals; initially, it is restricted to anthropomorphic figures.’ 
The earliest literature, in the main, attests to the same restriction, although two impor- 
tant Rig Vedic exceptions need to be commented upon. One is the pnmordial Asura 
Bull who is visvariipa (“Omniform”) and has three bellies and three udders (RV 3.56.3). 
These attributes mark him as an androgynous procreative Power, capable of giving birth 
to all forms of lite. Three heads (or any number of multiple heads), are not attributed to 
the Asura Bull, making it unlikely that the Asura Bull has some connection with the 
“vanious monstrosities’ depicted on the Indus seals. But the Rig Veda is not without its 
own “monstrosities,” that is, demonic forms with multiple parts. One of these is a demon 
called Visvaripa who has three heads (fnsirsan), six eyes and seven rays.’ I doubt whether 
any linkages exist between this demon (whose father, Tvastr, is one of the oldest creator 
gods in the Rig Veda) and the seals’ tricephalic creatures, which have no signs of 


' See Sir Mortimer Wheeler, The Indus Cwilizahon Third Edition, Cambridge 1968, pp. 104 and 88. 

? See J.M. Casal, Fouilles d'dmn II Paris 1964, Pl. 27D. The seal is dated to Phase IIT C (“Mohenjo-daro 
tardif™). H. Heras reports a surpnsingly similar three-headed animal image from the histonc penod in “Three 
Headed Animals in Mohenjo-daro,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute 23, 1942, 187-195. 

* | know of no examples of a theriomorphic image with multiple bodily parts from earliest through Gupta 
umes. 

* Wheeler, The Indus Coiltzahon, p. 104. 

* RV 10.8.8 etc. See Chapter 2, fn. 2. 
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procreative powers. But even were this a possibility, the consequences of a such a pos- 
sibility are unrelated to the larger phenomenon of the ongin of the multiplicity conven- 
tion. Demonic Visvaripa is not central to the multiplicity phenomenon. The marginality 
of Visvaripa, both to the later Hindu Visvariipa forms as well as to the early Hindu 
expressions of multiplicity, is best expressed by a scholar such as Ratan Parimoo, who is 
intuitively aware of the possibilities and parameters that the culture can allow: “The fact 
that Tsiras” [1.e. the Vedic Visvariipa Trnsiras], “was tricephalic does not explain the 
feature of multiple heads. Multi-headed aspect of Indian deities is a larger phenomenon 
and cannot be explained just by giving examples of mythic characters. It would not be 
one single myth having a Vedic source which was enlarged upon subsequently, but rather 
converging and commingling of series of mythic motifs from the Vedic period onwards 
resulting into a total and unified concept.” 

Besides the group of multi-headed animals, there are two fragments with anthropo- 
morphic muluple heads. A Mohenjo-daro pottery double head (PI. 13.2) was found in the 
lower levels of G section in DK area.’ The heads are back to back and look straight 
outward in opposite directions. Mackay notes that these faces are exactly alike and seem 
to have been made in the same mold. The noteworthy facial features are the obliquely 
set, rounded eyes; Mackay compares these to the Mongolian-type eyes found on several 
of the horned masks also coming from the same Mohenjo-daro levels. The heads are 
separated by a projection which may represent hair or a fan-shaped headdress. It is 
evident from the fracture at the base of the neck that the double head was, originally, 
part of a figure. The remains of a double head from Kalibangan (Pl. 13.3) does not seem 
to be similar to the Mohenjo-daro double head. The Kalibangan lateral heads look upwards 
and there is no central projection. The piece is poorly preserved and the features are so 
washed out that the faces are devoid of any special character. The eyes are small inden- 
tations; the noses are broken. [The mouths are wide and the lower lip appears pendulous 
on the night face. There is no indication of hair. The Indus assemblage contains no other 
convincing multiplicity examples. 

The figure on Mohenjo-daro seal No. 420 (Pl. 13.4) cannot be considered a convincing 
example. Perhaps my arguments, published in ’75-’76 and °84° against a tricephalic fig- 
ure on this seal are beginning to be accepted. Not too many recent studies conunue to 
call the seal’s figure a “Proto-Siva,” rejecting thereby Marshall’s package of proto-Siva 
features, including that of three heads.'” The thrust of my argument against the views of 


* “Some Thoughts on the Sculptures of Visvaripa Visnu,” in Vatmavism in Indian Arts and Culture, Ratan 
Panmoo ed. New Delhi 1987, p. 356. This is a response to the theory proposed by T.S. Maxwell, “Trans- 
formational Aspects of Hindu Myth and Iconology, Visvaripa,” Art @& Archaeology Research Papers 1V, London, 
Dec. 1973. 

’ EJ.H. Mackay, Further Excavations af Mohenjo-daro, New Delhi 1938, Vol. I, p. 268, Vol. II, Pl. 76.8. 

" Mackay, Further Excavations II, Pls. 76.2, 3, 4. Another horned mask with oblique eyes was found on the 
surface of the HR area of Mohenjo-daro by G.F. Dales, see Archaeology, Vol. 18, No. 2 (Summer 1965), 145. 

° D.M. Srinivasan, “The So-Called Proto-Siva Seal from Mohenjo-daro: An Iconological Assessment,” 
Archives of Asian Art XXIX, 1975-1976, 47-58, D.M. Srinivasan, “Unhinging Siva from the Indus Civiliza- 
tion,” Jounal of the Royal Anatc Socety, 1984, 77-89. 

© E.g. cf. A. Hiltebeitel, “The Indus Valley ‘Proto-Siva’ Reexamined through Reflections on the Goddess, 
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Sir John Marshall, expressed in the 1920s, is based on more recent remains which shed 
new light on the seal’s iconography. What appeared to Marshall as lateral profiles issuing 
from a central face can now be reinterpreted as possible ears of a face having pro- 
nounced bovine characteristics. The bovine features become predominant when the face 
on seal No. 420 is compared with |) a configuration on a pre-Indus vessel coming from 
Kot Diy; 2) a horned mask from Mohenjo-daro; 3) a bull figunne found in the Harappan 
levels at Kalibangan. The terracotta bull from Kalibangan has a dewlap whose design 
recalls the series of linear incisions which contour the face on the seal (Pl. 13.5).'' The 
Kahbangan bull figunne opens up the possibility that bovine traits occur in the facial 
features of the figure on the seal. The possibility is borne out by a horned mask from 
Mohenjo-daro which depicts a humanized bovine (Pl. 13.6). The profile of this mask 
shows a creature that is neither completely anthropomorphic nor completely thenomorphic. 
It is this blending of characteristics which compares well with the features seen on the 
face of seal No. 420. Indeed were the facial characteristics of the 420 figure projected 
into profile, they would show a definite similarity with the pottery mask in respect to the 
vanishing brow, the small lozenge-shaped eyes, the snout-like nose and the slight indica- 
tion of a dewlap. Another humanized bovine specimen is painted on a Kot Diji vessel 
(Pl. 13.7a); its features directly anticipate those on the Mohenjo-daro seal. The rectangu- 
lar facial frame and the relation of horns to head is markedly simular (Pl. 13.7b). It is this 
specimen’s flap-like ears which suggest that the lateral projections on the face of the 
Mohenjo-daro seal could equally well be ears; however, the significance of the extensions 
below the “ears” on the 420 face remains unresolved.'* Nonetheless, the cumulative evi- 
dence goes against the tricephalic feature Marshall ascnbed to the “Proto-Siva,” and in 
its place there emerges the manly face of a bovine who is likely to be a buffalo-man." 
His headdress marks him as a fertility figure; it is composed of buffalo horns and a plant 
mouf for which there appears to be indigenous precedence.'* His yoga-like posture is 
repeated on a set of related seals and sealings, some of which indicate that the figure in 
this posture receives worship.'* So it may be that the figure on seal No. 420 is a divine 
buffalo-man. Once doubt is cast upon the proto-Siva idenufication and its tricephalic 
component, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain that this feature is found on any 
of the other related Indus or pre-Indus pieces. 

As such, the question “Does the multiplicity convention begin in the Indus?” has to be 
answered with reference mainly to the two double headed fragments mentioned above. 


the Buflalo and the Symbolism of the Vahanas,” Anthropos 73, 1978, 767-797, S. Kramrisch. The Presence of 
Swa, Princeton 1981, pp. 10-13, Yan Y. Dhansky, “The Indus Valley Origin of a Yoga Practice,” Artibus 
Asa Vol. 48 1/2, 1987, 87-108. 

'' A detailed analysis is in Srinivasan, “So-Called,” 51-55. 

 E.g. K.N, Sastri (New Laght on the Indus Cwilization, Delhi, 1957, p. 8) sees here an ornament or amulet. 
A painted horn with white filling on a small drinking cup from Rehman Dheri is similar to the Kot Diji 
design and could suggest the beginnings of the cult to a horned deity in the Proto-Kot-Dijian phase. 
F.A. Durrani, “Rehman Dhen and the Birth of Civilization in Pakistan,” Bulletin of the Institute of Archaeology, 
No. 18, 1981, 201; Fig. 6.9. 

' See Hiltebeitel, “The Indus Valley ‘Proto-Siva,’” 771-773. 

4 Srinivasan, “So-Called,” 49-51, and “Unhinging Siva,” 78-81. 

'° See Srinivasan, “So-Called,” 55-56, 
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The two pieces are both rare and atypical in the Indus cultural complex, being the only 
examples of anthropomorphic multiplicity I know in a culture comprising about 500 Mature 
Harappan sites and lasting approximately 500-700 years (the latest dates given to the 
Mature Phase are c. 2500-2000 B.C., and probably not more than 2600-1900 B.C.). 
Equally significant and already intimated by Parimoo is that when the convention actu- 
ally does appear, it is not limited to heads. In the Rig Veda, it begins with an effusion 
of different sorts of muluple bodily parts. Approximately seventy passages describe divini- 
tes with multiple heads, faces, mouths, arms, feet, bellies, backs, bodies, testicles (see 
Chapter 2). In the same way, when the convention begins in earnest in Kusana art, gods 
have multiple heads, eyes and arms. What is more, dicephalism is atypical.'* One ex- 
ample comes from the Sawa sector; it is the Kusana Dvimukha Linga in the Mathura 
Museum (Pl. 19.21).'!’ The other dicephalic examples, cited below for the sake of com- 
pleteness, do not look like images of gods, much less creator gods, the major initial cri- 
terion distinguishing those beings adorned with the multiplicity convention from those 
who are not. 

To date, three post-Indus, dicephalic pieces are known to me. One Janus-like head in 
the Bharhut style is now in the Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin (No. I.10.126; Ht. 11 
cm.; Pl. 13.8). The double-faced sandstone head is covered with a turban, but the head 
fails to convey a sense of royalty or divinity. Even more enigmatic is the bicephalic 
carved stone in the Asmolean Museum (Pl. 13.9-11; “Museum No. x 267; Ht. c. 4”), 
whose provenance is unknown. The larger of the two heads has a smile and a large hole 
in the forehead. The second head is smaller and tilts upward. From the Kusana period 
comes a crudely modeled double faced terracotta (Pl. 13.12-13)."* A torque, embossed 
with indentations, circles the neck. The portion below the neck probably joined to a 
separate body which is now missing. These examples, isolated occurrences of a non- 
diagnostic nature, neither place the Indus pieces into a meaningful contest, nor relate 
cogently to the multiplicity phenomenon. There appears to be no bridge between the 
Indus double heads and the polycephalic innovations in early Indian art. 

As for the impetus behind the Indus pieces, perhaps more can be understood if these 
pieces can relate to double headed figures in the Mesopotamian context. Briefly it may 
be noted that cylinder seals of the Akkadian Period (2330-2180 B.C.) frequently depict 
a double-headed minor god called Isimu and Us(u)mu, formerly Uzumia and Usmu,' 
who is the minister or messenger of the high god, Ea, the Water God.”” The appearance 


'® Discounted of course are addorsed images (e.g. Kuvera, No. C 25 in the Mathura Museum; the Yaksis, 
No. 71.15 in the Cleveland Museum), which are not examples of the multiplication of a body part but are 
rather two separate figures back to back. 

'? Tt must quickly be registered that the two Indus double heads do not have the appearance of incipient 
Dvimukha Linga forms. 

"8 State Museum, Lucknow No. 60. 15/14; see description in Bulletin of Museums & Archaeology in UP., Dec. 
1969, pp. 31-32. 

- See A. Ungnad, “Der Babylonische Janus,” Archw iar Onentforschung, Vol. 5, 1928-1929, 165; A. Falkenstein, 
Literansche Keilschnfitexte aus Uruk, Berlin, 1931, p. 18, fn. 17. 

*” Often he introduces a personage to the seated Ea. E.g., see E. Douglas van Buren, The Flowering Vase 
and the God uith Streams, Berlin 1933, pp. 27-28, 47, 48-49, 65. Conpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals, The Collection 
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of Isimu, occurs first in Akkadian cylinder seals and is characteristic of this period.*'! The 
image of Isimu is also there in the art of the post-Akkadian city state of Tello, a time 
when the art of southern Mesopotamia revived Sumenan and Akkadian art traditions. A 
fragment from this tme is now in the Berlin, Staatliche Museum (Pl. 13.14). It shows 
Isimu as part of a presentation scene that should have been larger.** Comparative ar- 
chaeological evidence testifies to trade contacts between Mesopotamian centers and Indus 
sites mainly during the Mature Indus Period.” Literary evidence from Mesopotamia also 
shows that merchants during the time of Sargon of Akkad (c. 2350 B.C.), and, most 
markedly during the ume of the Third Dynasty of Ur (2130-2030 B.C.) and the Larsa 
dynasty (2030-1770 B.C.),* carried on trade with several foreign countries. One of these, 
Meluhha, is thought to be the Indus Valley or Western India. Thus trade contacts could 
be between 2350-1770 B.C., with maximum activity coinciding with the second half of 
the Mature Indus Period.” Perhaps the two double headed Indus pieces were produced 
locally,*° under the influence of a type encountered through trade with the Near East. 

Areas of continuity between the Indus Civilization and the later historic period no 
doubt exist, but the multiplicity convention is not one of them. Emphasis on water, preva- 
lence of bulls and bull-like figures, indications of a tree-cult have all been recognized as 
prehistoric elements surviving in historical religious traditions; in this way are explained 
the presence of “tanks” with Hindu temples, the source of Nandi’s eminence, the sanctity 
of trees in Hinduism and Buddhism. The nude female depicted on an Harappan sealing 
has some similarity with the later Birth-Giving Goddess (Uttanapad) in religion and art.”’ 
The yogic posture seen on several seals (e.g. Pl. 13.4), indicates that a yoga practice may 
well have originated in the Indus Civilization.” But that finding cannot establish the 


of the Pierpont Morgan Library, Edith Porada ed., Vol. Il, Washington, D.C., 1948, Nos. 198 E, 200, 202, 204. 
R.M. Boehmer, Dv Entewklung der Glyptk wahrend der Akkad-Zeit, Berlin, 1965, Pls. 43-44 and pp. 88ff. 

"' Boehmer, Giypttk, p. 88. 

” A. Moortgat, The Art of Ancuent Mesopotama, London and New York, 1969, p. 72 and Fig. 191. The 
publication which succeeds in putting the piece into a comprehensive and coherent context is: J. Borker- 
Klahn, Altorderanahsche Bildstelen und verglewhbare Felsrelefs (Baghdader Forschungen 4), Mainz 1982, pp. 21, 
24, 145, No. 49, Plate A. Dr. R.-B. Wartke of the Vorderasiatisches Museum, Berlin, gave helpful informa- 
Hon on this piece. 

* B. and R, Allchin, The Rise of Cutizahon in India and Pakastan, Cambridge, 1982 pp. 187-188. 

“* The dates for the Akkadian Period, Sargon of Agade and the Third Dynasty of Ur tally with the rather 
Auid chronological chart contained in Hans J. Nissen, The Early History of the Ancient Near East 9000-2000 B.C. 
Chicago, 1988, Figure 56. On the trade issue, see Allchin and Allchin, Rise, p. 129. 

*® Allchin and Allchin, Aue, pp. 217-219, 

* A local manufacture of the Indus pieces may be suggested based on the “Mongolian” eyes on the 
Mohenjo-daro double head (Pi. 13.2), and its relation to the Mohenjo-daro horned human masks (above), 
which appear to have no foreign parallels. 

* It is premature to speak of a continuity. The nude female is shown upside down with legs stretched 
wide apart, hands towards the knees and a plant issuing from her womb. See Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro 
and the Indus Cunizahon, London 1931, Pl. 12.12. A closer companson with the pose of the later Birth-Giving 
Goddess can be seen on an early Indus seal from Rehman Dhen. Here the female has drawn-up legs and 
is not upside down (see B. and R. Allchin, Rise, Fig. 6.18). On the Birth-Giving Goddess, see Chapter 15. 
Also, there is a sort of “pregnant male” in the Indus assemblage, but it combines male and animal attributes, 
distinguishing it from the later Kumbhodara Yaksas descnbed in Chapter 15. On the Indus male fgunines, 
see George F. Dales, “Of Mice and Men,” 7dOS 88, 1968, 19-20. Dales suggests possible Mesopotamian 
influence on the Indus examples. 

™ See Kramnisch, Presence, pp. 10-14, cf. Dhyansky, “Origins,” 89-108. It is intriguing that no convincing 
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origin of the idea “Siva as yogi” (or as “the father of yoga”) in the Indus Civilization.” 
The medley of sawa characteristics that have been read into the figure on seal 420 ever 
since Marshall’s analysis, can, for the present, be explained without resorting to Saivism.” 
Likewise, certain cones and ring stones cannot be considered, as Marshall once proposed, 
as lingas and yoni ring stones.*! In short, it does not seem possible, from currently avail- 
able evidence, to begin “the world of Siva” and the phenomenon of “thinking multiplic- 
ity” in the prehistoric period of the subcontinent’s culture. 


match has so far been made between the yogic pose on the seal and one from the classic yoga tradition. The 
figure's feet are not in a convincing Padmasana position, The figure’s arms are not in the Milabandhasana 
suggested by Dhyansky, even though the legs and feet of this asana seem to be like those on the seal (cf. 
B.K.S. Iyengar, Light on Yoga, London 1966, see Photos 459-463). Kramrisch (Presence, p. 10), considers the 
feet to be crossed in the posture on the seal, and this is not seen in the Milabandhasana. 

* Unfortunately, this point is blurred by Dhansky, “Orgins,” who cites the Siva Samhita for Siva’s appel- 
lation as the father of yoga. But this is a tantric yoga text and therefore its ability to comment usefully on 
cultural innovations in the Indus is quite limited, if at all applicable. 

® See Srinivasan, “Unhinging Siva” and “So-Called.” 

| See Srinivasan, “Unhinging Siva,” 83-87. 
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RITUAL AS ICON 


“Early Brahmanism concentrated on a highly developed ritual of sac- 
rifices using a complicated system of signs and symbols, an iconogra- 
phy without icons”. 


A.K. Coomaraswamy, “The Ongin of the Buddha Image”. 


The history of Indian art opens with a well-acknowledged puzzle. While the earliest phase, 
religious in nature, is archaic in style, the iconography is not primitive. Hindu stone 
images first appearing in the several centuries around the Christian era demonstrate an 
iconographic language which is direct, stable and mature. It is the same with the first 
Hindu images employing the multplicity convention. The convention is used in a confi- 
dent, unambiguous manner. Such usage promotes an expectation for antecedents. But 
none are forthcoming. As the preceding chapter demonstrates, antecedents have not come 
and are not likely to come from the Indus Valley material. Nor have any come from 
remains that are post-Indus and pre-Hindu. The full extent of this dilemma can be appre- 
ciated when the two earliest images with the muluplicity convention are considered. One 
is a vatsmava image, the other a Sawa image. Both exhibit formulaic representations of the 
convention, although evidence for prior experimentation is lacking. 

The earliest known vatsmava image with multiple bodily parts has multiple arms and ts 
dated by inscription to the first century B.C. (Pl. 14.1).' The image comes from Malhar 
(M.P.). Wearing a cylindrical crown, the four-armed god holds the wheel and mace in 
the upper left and right hands. The natural hands clasp an object, akin to the conch, 
close to the chest. This image, like the one of Visnu coming from Sultanpur eleven 
hundred years later (Pl. 14.2), stems from Central India. In the later image, the same 
basic iconographic vocabulary is now imbued with majesty and the icon Is carved 
with perfected skill; the wheel and mace achieve greater elegance in shape and there is 
greater clarity in the arrangement of the four arms. The tenth century image is not an 
anachronism. The point is that this medieval sculpture depicts a charactenstic mode of 
representing Visnu, and that mode had been worked out, in its essentials, in the first 
century B.C. 

An even earlier image, from Bhita in Uttar Pradesh, and dated by inscription to the 
second century B.C. has already solved a characteristic multiple form representing the 
god Siva. The form is of a phallus with five heads (Pl. 14.3). The phallus is the sign 
(nga) of Siva, heralding the god’s capacity for cosmic creation. Siva’s linga can be an 


' D.C. Sircar, “Burhikhar brahmi Inscription”. Proleg of the Indian Histoncal Congress, 1953; pp. 39-41. The 


inscription is on the shaft of the mace. 
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object of worship in two modes of representation. It can be rendered as a plain linga or 
as a linga encircled by heads. The term for “head” in conjunction with linga is mukha;? 
so the second mode of representation 1s called ““Mukhalinga”. Religious theory imputes 
five (parica) heads to every Mukhalinga (see Chapter 10). The resultant linga is called a 
Paficamukha Linga. The way in which the heads are generally arranged on the shaft of 
the linga is as follows: four heads face in the four directions and the fifth occupies the 
central, uppermost position. The fifth head may “humanize” part or all of the shaft of 
the linga. The inscribed, five-headed Bhita Linga is of this type. It is the earliest 
Paricamukha Linga known to date. The central shaft is in the shape of the fifth head and 
its torso. Under the arms of the torso appear two heads. The head directly below the left 
hand of the torso has fanged teeth and a moustache. The features identify it as the 
fearful aspect of Siva. The next face, under the right hand, is adorned with large globu- 
lar earrings, a collar necklace and a fillet around the well-arranged hair. This face is the 
peaceful, feminine aspect of Siva. Next follows a head wearing a turban with a topknot 
(Pl. 14.4). Last is a head devoid of hair and ornamentation (Pl. 14.4; nght); it represents 
the ascetic nature of Siva. The heads face in the directions. In subsequent ages, the fifth 
head is rarely fashioned. Considered to be superior, both physically and metaphysically, 
the fifth head is believed to be beyond the range of even the yogis.’ It came to be 
symbolized by the dome of the linga of the Mukhalinga image. The resultant form con- 
sists of the linga encircled by four heads. Such an image has persisted throughout the 
history of sawa art. An example of a Paficamukha Linga with four visible heads comes 
from a private American collection (Pl. 14.5). In this sculpture of the seventh century, 
continuities are not hard to find. The heads face in the four directions. The fearful mien 
and the peaceful mien remain, as do the latter’s fillet around the hair and the single- 
strand necklace. 

That forms as complex as a phallus with five heads and a god with four arms could 
burst upon the scene without any artistic precedence whatsoever must be seen as rather 
remarkable. After all, both forms are highly idiosyncratic, and what is more, both forms 
are totally within the mainstream of Hindu religious art. Puzzles of this sort are usually 
approached by an argumentum ex silentio. It is postulated that extant images in stone were 
preceded by earlier ones in wood. Since wood quickly perishes in the subcontinent’s 
climate, a gap in the historical evidence has occurred. This postulate is exemplified by 
Indian stone architecture, contemporaneous with, or even earlicr than the stone images 
just considered. 

The first phase of Indian architecture includes rock-cut caves in imitation of wooden 
forms. The Lomas Rsi Cave of the mid-third century B.C. is a good illustration (PI. 
14.6). Situated in the Barabar Hills in Bihar, the Cave’s facade features an arch, shaped 
on a bent-wood prototype. The pediment is decorated in two registers, of which the 
upper band is carved in imitation of wooden lattice work. By the mid-second century 
B.C., the entrance arch has developed a more lithic and impressive form, as seen in the 


? Mukha can mean “head, face, mouth, front” that is, the forepart or top of something. 
3 See Ra dana IV.94. 
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rock-cut Cave from Bhaja in Western India (Pl. 14.7), but almost every other feature 
continues to imitate a free-standing wooden structure. It 1s easy to recognize a wholesale 
translation from wood into stone in the forms of the beams below the central arch, in the 
forms of the mock balconies and the false window frames, and in the lattice decoration. 
These two caves, and others excavated between the third century B.C. and the beginning 
of the Chnistian era, show an evolution wherein forms once dependent upon a wooden 
prototype develop into forms exploiting the new stone medium.’ It is hard to detect a 
similar trend in Hindu devotional images arising during the same period. 

There are to date no satisfactory plastic antecedents for the earliest Hindu images in 
stone, and this despite vigorous archaeological activity to define materially the preceding 
culture.’ The dominant culture throughout the first millenium B.C. is Vedism. Vedism 
represents more than a codified set of religious beliefs described in the Vedas. Vedism 
fostered the supremacy of Sanskrit, societal groupings into the four basic classes, societal 
norms of conduct and systematic inquiry into astronomy, grammar, metrics, phonetics, in 
addition to etymologies and metaphysics. Vedism also represents a certain spirit of elas- 
ticity that enabled constructive assimilation of non-Vedic elements present in the subcon- 
tinent. For example, the seeds of a bfaks# outlook can certainly be detected in the Vedic 
Agnicayana ritual, whose Satarudriya hymn of praise to Rudra cannot fail but impress as 
an emotional chant foreshadowing the later Hindu dhajan. In recognition of the fact that 
the origins of Hinduism hie in Vedism. Renou has called the latter “ancient Hinduism”.® 
So we may say that ancient Hinduism formulated the precursors of Hindu Visnu and 
Siva, yet no archaeological evidence has surfaced to date to provide us with any iconic 
precursors — be they with or without multiple bodily parts. To date, no Vedic images 
have been identified.’ 

The lacuna ts neither the result of happenstance digging nor that of vanished wood (or 
clay). There probably will never surface images of the Vedic gods, and this for several 
reasons. Vedic gods do have revelatory power, but images are not required to contain 
the revelation. 

Vedic gods, just as the later Hindu gods, manifest their divine power on earth. The 
possibility for divine self-revelation is best contained in the term dhdman. Dhdman refers to 
“locations of the god’s divine power” in the phenomenal world;* it also refers to the 
manner in which god “locates” his power on earth. The deity projects a form (ripa) from 
its transcendental self in an mvisible sphere. A riipa, containing god’s distinctive power, Is 
a form, though not an image. For example, the ria wherein god Soma locates his divine 
power on earth is the sacrificial soma juice.’ Visnu’s immortal dhaman may correspond to 


* See James Fergusson and James Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, pp. 27-94. 
> See Allchin and Allchin, Ruse, Chapters 11-13 for a survey of the available information and related 
problems. 

* L. Renou, Aimduism, New York, 1961, p. 19. 

" There is litde doubt that images were known before the earliest ones which have survived. Panim (c. 400 
B.C.), had knowledge of images of deities in his time (re: stra V.3.99). Whether these are Vedic images, 
and, moreover, Vedic images with muluple bodily parts, is rather doubtful (see below). 
® See Chapter 2, p. 29. 

* See Chapter 2, pp. 26-27. 
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the axis mundt.'° Agni has three dhamant'' which may be fire (Agni), wind (Vayu) and sun 
(Aditya);"? the god may also have sapita dhadmani which may be his locations in the sacrifi- 
cial ritual fires. A Vedic god thus projects his numinous power into phenomena of nature, 
designated beings, authenticated objects, particular regions. Thereupon, they become 
“locations of the god’s divine power”. However, neither the act of transposition, nor the 
place or form of the manifestation requires an image. 

An aniconic viewpoint is found within the Vedic tradition itself. A passage in Yaska’s 
Nirukta (c. 500 B.C.), debates a question relating to the probability of divine representa- 
tion. The passage (7.6-7) is ambivalent as to whether Vedic gods are to be conceived as 
sentient beings because they are often eulogized in anthropomorphic fashion. However 
since gods can become manifest in non-anthropomorphic ways and since inanimate ob- 
jects can be described in the same way as the gods, the Nirukta hedges on whether or 
not gods have corporeality. 

Religious worship does not appear to need icons."* Clearly the focus of the religion is 
elsewhere. The axel around which revolved the energies of the Vedic religion is the ntual 
of sacrifice. 

Ancient Hinduism came to life with the performance of rituals, and these were often 
events of extraordinary visual power. The full impact of a ritual upon a participant or an 
observer cannot be gauged from reading one or even several Vedic texts describing it. A 
ritual, especially a public, that is a srauta, ritual is an orchestration of much activity. A 
given Srauta siitra describes only the activity undertaken by one priestly section. What is 
needed to gauge the impact is an overview of the activities in the total sacred space. 
Some of that effect is contained in a description of the Asvamedha, the Horse Sacrifice, 
given in the Mahabharata.'* The dates for the compilation of the Mahabharata can only 
be approximated; but the generally agreed upon brackets are between 400 B.C. and 400 
A.D.,” placing the epic’s material within the historical periods of our concern. The 
Asvamedha is one of the most imposing of Vedic ritual. The actual ritual lasts for three 
days, but preparations took a year, if not two. Here in the epic’s description is some 
indication of the pageantry, the crowd, the excitement, the ceremonies for which it took 


so long to prepare: 


The sacrificial compound is prepared by knowledgeable master-builders, craftsmen and 
Brahmans who direct the proper ways in laying out the arena. On the selected spot, 
mansions and a broad avenue were constructed. Apartments, decorated in gold and 
jewels, were built for the nobles and their wives. Gateways and pillars of gold and van- 


See RV 3.55.10 in Chapter 2, p. 29. 

'' See J. Gonda, The Meaning of the Sansknt Term Dhaman, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde N.R. Deel 73.2. Amsterdam 1967; p. 23. 

 Gonda, Dhaman, p. 23, citing Sata. Brah. 6.3.5.16; 6.7.4.4 and Sayana. 

'" On “aniconic” Vedic India see also the excellent discussion by Charles Malamoud “Brques et mots” in 
Le temps de la reflexion 1986 VII Corps des Dieux sous la direction de C. Malamoud et de J.-P. Vernant, Gallimard, 
1986, pp. 77-79. 

3 it i also described in the Ramayana (1.12; 1.13); this text indicates that invitation to attend the Horse 
Sacnfice went to members of all the four classes. 

The Afahddhdrata, trans. and ed. by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Vol. I, Chicago and London, 1973, pp. xxui- 
XXV. 
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ous colours were raised. Nobles were invited from many different regions, bnnging gems, 
women, horses, weapons; when they arnved they saw archways, walkways, seats and 
couches and very many bejeweled decorations. They saw refreshments in golden vessels. 
They saw pitchers, vessels, cauldrons, jars, lids. There was not anything to be seen which 
was not golden. The wooden sacrificial stakes were decorated with gold and erected 
according to the scriptures. There were dainty things to eat for the Brahmans and Vaisya 
classes. The nobles were “wonderstruck” upon seeing the sacnficial compound with so 
many diverse types of animals tied to the sacrificial stakes. [These were sacrificed prior 
to the strangulation of the horse.]'* 


The passage is our gateway too; it reveals not only the sights to be seen but also who 
would be likely to see them. The spectators are drawn from the three upper classes of 
society. These comprise the Brahmans, or priests, the Ksatriyas, or nobles, and the Vaisyas, 
or merchants, agriculturists, artisans. Only the persons from the fourth class, the Sidras, 
could not be in attendance. 

The upper classes would also be performing their own domestic, or grhya, ntuals, which 
were likewise charged with visual appeal. Instructions regarding appropnate colours and 
garments are included in the grhya siitras, the manuals giving precise details on the way 
to perform domestic mtuals. The need for a particular colour in a certain ritual stems 
from the symbolic and magical properties associated with colour. According to beliefs of 
man in ancient times, colour could transfer symbolic and magical properties unto an- 
other ritually designated object. So for example, a rain ritual requires a black horse, the 
use of black clothes, a black border of a garment, a black ram, a black antelope-skin, 
black rice and black honey.'’ Or, in a ritual having a malevolent purpose, one should 
employ a red headband (see Revidhana 2, 3, Sff.); or wear an amulet with a red cord 
(Kausika-sttra 43,1) etc., since red, the colour of blood, can be considered a dangerous 
colour.'* The grhya-siitras speak also of symbolic objects, gestures and movements which 
can transfer magical properties, or influence desired aims. “The garment of the conse- 
crated should be new for the sake of unimpaired vigor” (aydtaydématdyai; Sata. Brah. 
3.1.2.19).'° Posture is symbolic in the Samdhya ritual, performed in antiquity to safe- 
guard the sun’s cyclic journey. The worshipper’s posture, whether sitting at dusk or standing 
at dawn, expresses the desired outcome of Samdhya.” 

As with the public rituals, the visual impact of some domestic rites also extended be- 
yond the sacrificer, his wife and the officiating priest. Indication of a wider “audience” 
comes from the texts (e.g. Gobhila Grhyasiitra 2.2.14) which mention that “lookers-on” 
(iksaka) were present.”! 

The visual impact of the public and domestic rites goes well beyond the use of vivid 
colours, gestures, postures, precious gems and metals, ornamented clothes, architectural 


'© Mahabharata |14.86.11—26; 87.1-16. 

'’ Described in the Agnivesya-Grhyasitra 2, 5, 10; see Jan Gonda, Vedw Ritual, The Non-Solemn Rites, Leiden- 
Koln, 1980, p. 44. 

" Gonda, Non-Solemn Rites, pp. 45-46, 

™ Gonda, Non-Solemn Rites, p. 46. 

“ See D.M. Snnivasan, “Samdhya: Myth and Ritual”, Indo-/ramian Journal Vol. XV.3, 1973, 161. 

*' Gonda, Non-Solemn Rites, pp. 204-205; and fn. 40, 
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settings and appurtenances. Ritual altars and consecrated implements themselves had 
marked iconographic tendencies. A case in point is a clay pot which functions as an icon 
in a public ritual called the Pravargya. The pot is the most important implement in this 
ritual; its name is “Mahavira” which means “the large man, or, hero”. The vessel is 
addressed as a supreme god and ts set upon a throne which is named the “emperor's 
throne”.” The texts speak of the top as “the head”, the middle as spheroid,*? and the 
bottom as flat as “the two feet of the sacrifice”.** One text states that “a mouth” is 

pinched for the head.® The terms used to describe the vessel and its shape suggest to van 
Buitenen, who studied this ritual, that the fairly tall Mahavira vessel was in the form of 
a large man seated upon a throne.” The possible appearance of the pot in antiquity is 
illustrated in Plate 14.8, being a drawing by van Buitenen in The Pravargya p. 11. The flat 
bottom, compared to the feet, could correspond to the crosslegged position; the spherical 
middle compares to the trunk, and the pinched top to the head of a man.”’ Enthroned 
and worshipped, the Mahavira pot functioned as an icon in the ritual.” Before the final 
destruction of this pot, near the end of the nitual, the shape of a man is fashioned on the 
altar using all manner of mtual apparatus, tools, containers and offering. 

The ritual manipulation and worship of a pot presumed to be a god and endowed 
with figural properties, may be kept in mind when trying to comprehend why the dawn 
of Indian art includes small anthropomorphic and theriomorphic clay pots. Fashioned 
from c. the third century B.C. onwards,” these pots bid us to remember that small male 
and female pots, along with animals and other items, were made to be buried in the 
foundation of a Vedic ritual altar.°° A male vessel from Sonkh (Mathura Dist.) and prob- 


“i J.A.B. van Buitenen, The Pravergya, Poona 1968, pp. 9 & 15. 

"van Buitenen, Pravargya, p. 10. 

“ Stella Kramnsch, “The Mahavira Vessel and the Plant Putika”, Journal of the Amercan Onental Society 
95.2; 1975, p. 231 citing Ap. S.S. 15.2.14; Tait. Ar. 4.2.6. 

Svan Buitenen, Pravargya, p. 11. 

* This is the position of van Buitenen (see note 22), who considers the Pravargya as an ancient Indian 
iconic ritual. L. Renou also sees the anthropomorphic tendencies in the vessel; he considers it to have the 
shape of a “human head”; see his Vedic /ndta, trans. from the French by Philip Spratt, Delhi 1977, Paragraph 
200. The latest mention of the Mahavira vessel is by Malamoud, “Bnques” who considers its iconic prop- 
erties (p. 83). In contradistinction, Krammsch (see note 24), states that the vessel “is not an icon but a symbol 
in the shape of a vessel” p. 232. 

*' Tt must be registered that the Mahavira pot as it appears now-a-days is devoid of anthropomorphic 
tendencies (see van Buitenen, The Pravergya Pl. 3.1 and cf. Frits Staal, Agni The Vedic Ritual of the Fire Altar; 
Berkeley 1983, Vol. [, Pl. 5B). 

‘ai This 3 is not an isolated instance of a pot functioning as an icon in a ritual. The sama agama entitled 

Somasambhupaddhati (c. 11th century), makes fairly frequent mention of the Sivakumbha. It is a pot full 
of water representing ‘Siva at the tme of certain ceremonies. Specifically, the pot is understood as the miirh, 
or body, of Siva. See Héléne Brunner-Lachaux, Somasambhupaddhak, deuxiéme partie, Pondichery 1968, 
pp. 58ff. A vessel (kumbha) continues up to the present day, in South Indian saa temple rites, to have iconic 
overtones. See Fred W. Clothey, “The Yaga: A Fire Ritual of South India”, in Experiencing Sia, Encounters 
with a Hindu Deity, eds. Fred W. Clothey, J. Bruce Long, Columbia 1983, pp. 12087 In this ritual, oblations 
are offered to a vessel representing Surya, to another vessel representing Soma, to four vessels representing the 
four Vedas etc., cf. also the ntwal role of hollow fara hoods described in D.M. Srinivasan, “From Transcend- 
ency to Materiality: Para Siva, Sad@éiva and Maheéa in Indian Art” Artibus Asie, Vol. 5, 1/2; 138ff. 

* In discussions with Shn M.C. Joshi, Archaeological Survey of India, he opined that the main period for 
the anthropomorphic pots is the 2nd century B.C. through the 2nd century A.D., and that their main 
distribution during that time is in the Doab. 

* This is the Agnicayana mtual (see below). Six pairs of male and female pots are buried, In a recent 
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ably dating to the Mauryan Pernod has a wheel-thrown body (PI. 14.9). The arms, nipples 
and genitals are hand modeled and added on.*' To the same period may be assigned two 
more anthropomorphic pots now in the collection of the Indian Museum. According to 
the Museum’s register, one, a reddish-buff vessel, comes from Bhita (No. A 10420; Pl. 
14.10). The 4" pot takes on the shape of a fat bellied, squatting male whose arms and 
legs wrap around the pot (1.e. the belly). The head is broken, but there remains a neck- 
lace, indicated in high relief. A hole is on the shoulder, behind the neck and another is 
on the widest part of the pot; it may designate the navel or the penis. The second pot 
(4 1/2" ht.) comes from Taxila (No. A 11221; Pl. 14.11).°? Again the neck is ornamented 
and the arms circle the widest part of the pot, coextensive with the male’s belly; a small 
animal is held in one of the hands. Purana Qila (Pl. 14.12) and Mathura (Pls. 14.13 & 
14) have also yielded anthropomorphic pots having the belly as widest part, and human 
limbs and organ appliquéd unto the surface. To get an idea of the original appearance 
of these anthropomorphic clay pots is not too difficult. There is, for example, a pot-figure 
completely intact in the Allahabad Museum (PI. 14.15), whose vessel-shaped body 1s simi- 
lar to the one from Bhita seen in Pl. 14.10. The Catalogue states that the provenance of 
the piece is Buxar, that it is hand-modelled and fifteen cms. in height. The tension 
between the shape of the pot and that of the figure is still maintained in the Buxar piece. 
Unlike this male pot which conserves the head on a body that betrays its origins from a 
pot (Pl. 14.15), the Russek Collection includes a Mathura piece which 1s also intact but 
goes beyond the anthropomorphization of a pot (No. 575; Pl. 14.16). Nineteen cm. in 
height and of gray terracotta, the piece is a mutation, being somewhere between pot and 
figural form. Seen from the front, the form is that of an ungainly seated male. The head 
looks as if it were mould-made and attached (under the necklace?) to the hand-made 
bodily form. The long face and large, lenticular eyes are diagnostic of Mauryan terracotta 
faces.“ Having small horns jutting from the head, a hunched posture, arms about a 
bulbous belly, a spout-like penis and dangling stumps as legs, there is a comic element in 
its ungainliness. Seen from the side, the figure’s awkwardness is reduced because the 


enactment of this ritual, the “unmarked pots are male; the female pots are marked with two breasts cach”, 
Staal, Agm I, pp. 404-409. Note also that a living tortoise is buried in the Agnicayana. The hollow clay vessel 
in the shape of a tortoise, found in the Mauryan levels at Sonkh (see Herbert Hartel, Excavahons af Sonkh, 
Berlin 1993, p. 385 [I1.62] and p. 364), would according to the thesis expounded below, be inspired by ntual 
exigencies. Professor Dr. Herbert Hartel’s mention of this vessel in a discussion of anthropomorphic/ 
theriomorphic vessels is gratefully acknowledged. 

*' See Herbert Hartel, “Pottery of Mathura” in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, ed. D.M. Srinivasan, New 
Delhi 1989, p. 185. It is circa 14 cms. and of reddish-grey colour. Another example from the Mauryan level 
at Sonkh is a small fragment of a female terracotta head. At the point of fracture, throw-marks are visible. 
The excavator presumes that the head was part of a vessel and compares it to a complete anthropomorphic 
vessel of a female in the Mathura Museum (which, in spite of my best efforts, it was not possible to locate). 
See Hartel, “Pottery”, p. 185 and Pl. 20.11-C. 

* Cf. two other anthropomorphic pots from Taxila illustrated in Sir John Marshall, Tawa Vol. III, 
Reprint, Delhi, 1975, Plate 126: Nos. 184 & 185. 

“S.C. Kala, Terracotias in the Allahabad Museum, New Delhi, 1980, p. 153; re: Fig. 133. Kala dates the 
piece to the Ist—2nd century A.D. 

“ See Schatze Indischer Kunst, Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin 1984, Figures 2 & 3. Cf. these with Fig. 4 
of the Sunga Period. 
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form is seen for what it really is: a pot-man (Pl. 14.17). There has recently come into the 
Russek Collection another small, grey terracotta Pot-Man from Mathura (No. 694 Isut). 
Probably used as some kind of libation vessel in a ritual, these pots permit us to envision 
the effect ritual implements may have had on the arising and distinctiveness of early 
figural forms. A Kusana terracotta female from Sonkh has almost completed the transi- 
tion from pot to figure, although she still retains a bottle shape. The terracotta (No. So 
IV 112, described in H. Hartel, Sonkh, p. 454, entry 12) is composed of a wheel-thrown 
body whose legs, arms, head, breasts and ornaments are modeled by hand and added on 
(Pl. 14.18). The female is a mother holding her babe on the left thigh. Between her legs, 
which are splayed and pendant, there is a hollow cuplike depression. Either it served as 
a libation container, or it emphasized some fertility aspect, or it did both, as I suspect. 
The main features of this Kusana “mother” are echoed in a Kusana stone image now in 
the Ashmolean Museum (PI. 14.19). The carving comes from Mathura; it depicts the 
mother goddess Hariti. In drawing a thread between similar plastic expressions of mater- 
nity in a stone image and a terracotta “mother-cum-offering-cup”, and, in tracing that 
thread back to those anthropomorphic pots whose existence may have been stimulated 
by ritual, I embark upon my main thesis. 

It is proposed that we look at the Vedic ritual as a three-dimensional, living icon 
whose properties could provide models upon which to construct devotional icons.” 

To demonstrate the potential of this heretofore untapped source, it can be shown that 
the physical properties of a great public ntual help us to gain an understanding of the 
iconography of the Paficamukha Linga. We are now quite certain that the linga of Siva, 
whether plain or encircled by heads, was devoid of pnapric symbolism.” A philological 
perusal of the term dinga in Vedic and early devotional literature determines that /inga 1s 
the first “sign” of the transcendental Siva. It expresses belief in the immanence of the 
transcendental in nature. The “sign” is in the form of a phallus to symbolize god’s capacity 
to produce life itself. The significance of the heads has as yet not been fully understood. 
Here is where the orthopraxy connected with the Vedic Agnicayana nitual is helpful. 

The name of this ritual signals its most distinctive feature; Agnicayana means “the 
piling (of bricks to build for the altar) of fire’. The main fire altar is in the shape of a 
huge bird whose wing span is about forty feet. The altar consists of five layers of baked 
bricks; in all there are a minimum of a 1,000 bricks, of various shapes and names speci- 
fied in the texts.*’ Were we confined to these texts alone, the visual dimensions of this 
complex twelve day ntual would be hard to assess. Quite wonderfully, a full visual docu- 


* This line of thinking is also apparent in Malamoud, “Briques”, who cites other forms of imagery fos- 
tered by the Vedic ntual; see pp. 83-85. Ritual as icon is different from art in ritual: on the latter see the 
classic paper of Clifford Reis Jones, “Dhilicitra: Historical Perspectives on Art and Ritual” in Aalddarsana, 
American Studies in the Art of India, ed. J.G. Williams, New Delhi, 1981, pp. 69-75. 

* See Stella Krammisch, Presence, pp. 162-178; D.M. Srinivasan, “Significance and Scope of Pre-Kusana 
Saivite Iconography” in Discourses on Siva, ed. M.W. Meister, Philadelphia, 1984, pp. 32-46. 

The Satapatha Brahmana mentions 10,800 kiln-fired bricks; on this see H.S. Converse “The Agnicayana 
Rite: Indigenous Ongin?”, Fitst. of Religion XIV, 1974, 81ff. But Converse does not consult the Black Yajurveda, 
which in all recensions mentions a minimum of 1,000 bricks. For details on the excellent analysis by C.K. 
Kashikar, leading to the rejection of Converse's thesis, see Chapter 6. 
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mentation of the ritual is available. The Agnicayana was performed in 1975 by Nambudin 
Brahmans of Kerala. The Nambudiris have made it a chief interest of their community 
to preserve and cultivate some of the traditional Vedic knowledge. Their entire perfor- 
mance of the ntual was taped, filmed and photographed by a set of Western scholars.” 
The following 1s based on the documentation of the actual performance together with the 
descriptions in the ancient texts.” 

In each of the five layers comprising the great altar are a group of bricks called “mukha” 
bricks. There are five “mukha” bricks in each of the five layers of the altar. The bricks 
are piled into the altar in a specific way. In specifying the manner in which they are laid 
down in the first layer, the general pattern in all the five layers is known. Bncks num- 
bered 149-153 on the Plan of the First Layer (Pl. 14.20), correspond to the “mukha” 
bricks. In following the placement of each brick, it is evident that Brick No. 149 is in the 
easterly direction and occupies a position in the head of the bird. Brick No. 150 is in the 
southern section and occupies a position in the nght wing. Bnck No. 151 is in the west- 
erly section and occupies a position in the tail. Bnck No. 152 is in the northern section 
and occupies a position in the left wing. Bick No. 153 occupies a position in the center 
of the altar. After the five “mukha” bricks are laid down, there follows the placement of 
four other sets of bricks, each having their own distinctive names. In this way, the “mukha” 
bricks initiate a senes of bmcks with the following names: 


“anga’’ or limb bnck — of which there are five 

Prajapatya ~ one brick for the god Prajapati, Lord of Creatures 
Rsabha or bull bnck - of which there is one 

Lokamprna or space fillers — of which there are forty 


This schema, repeated in all the layers, has some noteworthy features. It is most inter- 
esting that the five “mukha” or “head” bricks are immediately followed by five “anga” 
or limb bnicks. The “anga” bricks are also placed in a directional pattern; actually they 
are placed in close proximity to the “mukha” bricks. No other set of bricks correlates in 
this manner. Apparently, the “mukha” and “anga” bricks are meant to define a unit. 
That umt seems to be a “body” having muluple heads and limbs. From this it may 
be deduced that the term mutha need not simply mean “head”; it can connote “head (or 
the first element) when more of the body 1s forthcoming”. The “mukha” bncks usher 
in more than the anthropomorphic entity; they also usher in a cognate theriomorphic 
entity, to judge from the “bull” brick forming part of the series. This theriomorphic entity 
evokes the realm of Siva. The bull is, of course, the thenomorphic form of Siva. The 
anthropomorphic entity may well be associated with the Vedic forerunner of Siva, Rudra. 
As soon as the building of the Agnicayana altar has been completed, a liturgical chant 


* Staal, dg Vols. | & IL 

* The Nambudiri tradition cannot be traced directly to that of the Vedic Aryans and to the beginning of 
the Vedic tradition (see Staal, Agu I, Chap. 6; Il, pp. 256-278; 279-299). In spite of this, we can use their 
recent performance as evidence since the part of the mtual with which we are concerned, namely the build- 
ing of the main altar is based on descriptions in Vedic texts (cf. Staal. dgm, pp. 48247). The altar plans 
referred to below are derived from the textual descriptions. 
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and oblation are offered to Rudra. This is the Satarudriya litany. The offering and chant 
are made over one distant brick (No. 189 in the northern section), in the fifth layer of 
the altar. This is the appropriate place to give homage to Rudra for “in that region lies 
the house of that god”. The homage extols Rudra as the creator of life and as the 
rhythm in life. The good and the bad, the big and the small, the ugly and the sublime 
are all expressions of him. From this long and powerful litany, here are some excerpts:*! 


Homage to the turbaned wanderer on the mountains (cf. Pl. 14.4). 

Homage to the wearer of the knotted locks and to him of the shaven hair (cf. Pl. 14.4; 
right). 

Homage to the powerful and fearful One (cf. Pi. 14.3). 

Homage to the auspicious and the more auspicious One (cf. Pl. 14.3). 


The Sanskrit of the last stanza reads: namah swaya ca Sswatardya ca. It is of course Rudra’s 
epithet, swa, “the auspicious One” which becomes the name of the god in Hinduism. But 
already a connection between the name “Rudra” and the name “Siva” is made in ancient 
Hinduism. The connection occurs in a story related in Katha Aranyaka (II.98—101).” 
In sum, physical properties in the Agnicayana reveal many elements suggestive of the 
iconographic properties found in the Paficamukha Linga of Siva. First, in both ritual and 
icon, “mukha” is associated with the number “five”. Second, in both ritual and icon, the 
five mukhas are placed in the four directions and in the center. Third, in both ntual and 
icon the center is symbolically associated with procreation; in the Paficamukha Linga 
icon, that symbol is, of course, the Linga itself. It may now be noted that a brick located 
in the center of the Agnicayana altar (i.e. Brick No. 4 in the First Layer) is called Retahsic, 
or “Semen Discharging”, and that, just like a vertically extended Linga, one Retahsic 
brick 1s again placed in Layer Three and another in Layer Five above and in the same 
space as the initial Brick No. 4.*° Fourth, the heads of the icon seem to answer epithets 
of Rudra contained in the Satarudriya litany chanted immediately upon completion of 
the piling of the altar. Parenthetically, the domain of Siva is also acknowledged by the 
presence of the “bull” brick in the series of bricks initiated by the “mukha” bricks. Sul, 
it is a big jump from bricks in an altar to heads on the shaft of a linga. But perhaps here 
too, the ritual was the catalyst for bringing these shapes together. The mtual demands the 
use of round, wooden goblets for some oblations made for the gods. One of the goblets, 
the rtu-pdtra is described in another Vedic context as having a head (mutha) on both 
sides." In 1975, the carpenter, under the direction of a Nambudin, turned out simple 
cylindrical goblets with one or two heads on the cylindrical shaft (Pl. 14.21). It should be 
quickly registered that these recent goblets made under the direction of a Nambudini (cf. 
fn. 39) could be considered as dubious evidence in support of our thesis. A goblet with 


* Sata, Brah. 9.1.1.10. 

*' ‘The excerpts are cited from Taitoriya Samhita ['V.5.3h; 8d; 41. 

* See Michael Witzel, Das Katha Aranyaka, textkritische Edition. Inaugural-Dissertaton, Friedrich-Alexander- 
Universitat Erlangen-Niirnberg; 1974 [?]. I am pleased that Professor Witzel drew my attention to this passage. 

) See Agm I, p. 499 and Fig. 37, re: Brick No. 3 in the Third Layer, and, p. 479 and Fig. 39, re: Brick 
No. 204 in the Fifth Layer, Bick No. 4 in the First Layer can be located in Plate 14.20. 

* Taituriya Samhita V15.5.1; ubhayato-mukham riu-pdtram bhavat. 
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two “mukhas” could well be a vessel with two mouths (or spouts), for this is the other 
primary meaning for mukha; indeed in a recent album of sacrificial utensils, the Rtugraha 
ladles are shown having a beak on both sides.*” Nonetheless, in the present context, the 
Nambudiris’ goblets are too provocative not to mention. 

To establish the ongins for an iconography seen on an artistic representation, it Is 
usual to seek antecedents in prior artistic representations. In effect, postulating anteced- 
ents in perishable wood or clay for the extant early Hindu stone icons reflects a desire 
to continue this approach. But the case of the Pafcamukha Linga indicates a different 
predicament. Here is a form suddenly appearing with a fullfledged iconographic language 
for which there is no pre-existing artistic model in sight. The Bhita Paficamukha Linga 
is an invention. Where did the form come from? It is here proposed that the visual 
aspects of a ritual stimulated the invention of the new iconic shape.” For this to happen, 
there must however be present the religious and/or social possibilites for the transmis- 
sion of orthopraxy into iconography. Influencing factors must be permitted to move from 
a performing media to a representational media. In India, during the several centuries 
around the Christian era possibilities to transpose ritual into icon existed. 

This period saw the performance of impressive srauta ntes. Three sites at Jagatgram in 
Dehra Dun District have been identified where a king performed four Asvamedha ritu- 
als.*’ Each site contains an eagle-shaped altar. Inscribed bricks from the first site mention 
that king Silavarman celebrated four Asvamedhas at Jagatgram. One inscription from 
the first site has been dated to the third century A.D. At the outskirts of Kausambi, near 
to the present city of Allahabad, a large altar in the shape of a bird has been found.* 
It is not clear whether the altar, which may date to the second or first century B.C., was 
built to perform the Vedic Purusamedha, as the excavators claim.” In any case, it did 
function as an altar in some kind of mtual in antiquity. At Itgi in Belgaum District, a 
vessel identified as the ukha, needed in the Agnicayana, was found; the excavator dates 
the pot to the first century B.C./A.D.° Andhra Pradesh has yielded inscriptions of the 
second-third centuries A.D., which indicate that rituals such as the Asvamedha were 
performed by the Iksvaku kings.°! 

This period also did not pose barriers to persons wishing to be involved in both Vedic 


*“ T.N. Dharmadhikan, Yajiayudhdni. Vaidika Sarméodhana Mandala. Pune, 1989, p. 51. 

“ For a comparable historical situation in another area of world art, see my paper “Ritual as Icon in 
India”, World Art, Themes of Unity and Dwernty, Acts of the XX VIth International Congress of the History of 
Art; ed. Ining Lavin, Vol. HI. The Pennsylvania State University Press; University Park and London 1989, 
pp. 561-562. Liturgical drama, of course, enters into dialogue with iconography not only at the incipient 
stage of a religious image. For example, it has been shown that the gestures and movements of Jan van 
Eyck's characters in the Annunciation of the National Gallery of Art (Washington), recalls the drama of the 
Golden Mass celebrated in the local churches of Flanders during the artist’s me. See Carol J. Purtle, The 
Manan Paintings of Jan van Eyck, Princeton, 1982, pp. 47-49. 

" See R. Thapar, “Archaeological Background to the Agnicayana” in Staal, Agm II, pp. 34-35. 

“ G.R. Sharma, The Excavation at Kausambi (1957-1959), Allahabad 1960, pp. 87ff. 

” For a summary of the controversy surrounding the identification of the altar, see Thapar, “Agnicayana”, 
in Staal, d4gu Il, pp. 26-27. 

” C.G. Kashikar, “Pottery in Vedic Literature”, /ndian Journal of the History of Scence 4.1-2, 1969, 26, fn. 25. 

*'T.N. Ramachandran, .Nagerunakonda, Calcutta 1938, Memoires of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 71. To date however, there 1s no conclusive archaeological evidence to support the performance of such 
rituals. 
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rituals and devotional cult practices requiring the use of icons. Of course, it should not 
be forgotten that there should have been, at all times, a segment of the population that 
was never involved in both Vedic and devotional cults. This segment, which was not 
under the direct influence of the Vedic religion although probably in awe of it, would 
have no obstacles to clear before adopting to the worship of the divine in a concrete 
form. But for those involved in both forms of worship, two inscriptions of the pre-Chnstian 
era clearly show that it was possible to patronize both Vedic ntuals and devowonal cults. 
The Nanaghat inscription, in Maharashtra, begins with an invocation to several gods 
including the Bhagavata gods Samkarsana and Vasudeva-Krsna; the inscription then 
continues to describe the amounts of sacrificial fees the donor paid to the pnests who 
performed a number of Vedic sacrifices. This inscription dates to the first century B.C.” 
The Ghosindi inscription from Rajasthan belongs to the same period; it mentons that 
the Asvamedha was performed for the same Bhagavata gods, Samkarsana and Vasudeva- 
Krsna.”? A certain absence of tension between ancient Hinduism and the emerging sec- 
tarian Hinduism already alluded to, is again recognizable in these documents. This fluid 
religious atmosphere, wherein influences and allegiences could flow with a certain ease, 
should have enabled the transmission and adoption of certain mtual forms into certain 
sectarian contexts. 

All this is not to imply that the Agnicayana directly (or solely) inspired the form of the 
Paficamukha Linga. Ritual can be depicted in art, but art need not depict the exact 
nature of the ritual. It is to imply that if inquiry into the antecedents of this Hindu image 
is made, then such an inquiry must consider the Agnicayana as a possible source. In 
general, ritual orthopraxy should be considered as a potential source for the ongin and 
significance of aspects in early Hindu iconography. In particular, ritual orthopraxy has 
much to recommend it as a potential source for the shapes of some images with multiple 
bodily parts for it can also transmit a meaning for a muluple bodily part.* The same 
Agnicayana which acts out the meaning of “mukha” also acts out the meaning of “virdpa” 
or “visvariipa” (i.e. omniform) for the audience at hand. A “viriipa” god, according to 
the ritual, is one who contains all living forms in his middle, or his “womb”; that mean- 
ing is completely in accordance with its meaning in the entire Vedic traditon.*’ Ritual in 
ancient India may have been the experiential connection between ideas we now consign 
to texts and iconography we now confirm in imagery. 

Ritual is the enactment of a religious reality needing to be repeatedly expernenced. It 
imparts notions about this reality through words, gestures, postures, colours, objects and 
their arrangements. Given the possibility for an historical rapproachment between the 
performing media and the representational media, any one of the ntual elements can 
function as a pictorial model making available an iconographic language upon which an 
incipient art can draw. 


* D.C. Sircar, Select Insenpaons I, Calcutta 1965, pp. 192-197. 

%3 Sircar, Select dnsenptions 1, pp. 90-91. 

“ However, I am not quite convinced that ntual orthopraxy is a major influencing factor in the produc- 
tion of the early four-armed images of Vasudeva-Krsna, 

* See, for example, Chapter 6 for textual analyses of the Agnicayana which discuss the symbolic meaning 
of wiriipa and visvariipa. 
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MAHA YAKSA: IMAGE OF AN APPARITION 


The cosmic forms constitute the vairiipya, the manifold appearance of 
the deity. Each of them in its strict definition is an appantion, a yaksha 
merely name and form without real substance. 

V.S. Agrawala “Visvakarma” 


A 


There is something of a Yaksa in the two earliest vaisnava sculptures showing cosmic 
forms of the deity. The first, a four-sided upright portraying the vaisnava caturvyiiha notion 
depicts two of the emanations, or, vyiifas in anthropomorphic forms (Pls. 15.1 & 2). They 
are tall, pot-bellied males and on that account they recall the earliest Maha Yaksas (1.e. 
the colossal yaksa forms). These affinities influenced their initial identification. N.P. Joshi 
idenufied the upright from Bhita as a fourfold Yaksa image of c, the second century 
B.C.' The four-armed vaisnava image from Malhar, Madhya Pradesh (Pl. 14.1), reminds 
of a Yaksa for a different reason. It calls attention to a connection between “Vira” and 
“Yaksa”. With his sword suspended from the left hip all the way down nearly to the 
ankles (Pl. 15.3), he conveys “maleness’, especially “an heroic male” (vira). ‘The Malhar 
image is big (c. 5' 2") and is readily comparable with a Sunga over-life size torso having 
a similar sword also on the left hip (Pl. 16.10 & 11). This torse, which would have been 
originally part of a large male figure, comes from the village of Biravai (Skt. vira); its 
name indicates that at one time that locality in Rajasthan paid honor to a hero-god. 
Four miles from the Biravai image, in Noh, Rajasthan, a statue still under worship as 
“Jakkha” (Skt. Yaksa) Baba was discovered.’ Again, it is a massive Sunga Yaksa found on 
the bank of a tank (Pl. 15.4). On the basis of girth alone, which at the shoulders (inclu- 
sive of both arms) is seven feet across, the Noh Yaksa stands as a large (or maha) Yaksa. 
“Maha” could well be applied also to the Biravai and Malhar statues, but perhaps in 
their cases, maha Vira would be more suitable. Actually, the name Maha Vira was given 
to the foremost of Yaksas.’ Possibly both the Biravai torso and the Malhar figure repre- 
sent a Vira, a great or foremost Yaksa, the latter figure incorporating these qualities 
within some sort of vatsmava context. The special connection believed to exist in ancient 
times between Viras and Yaksas 1s evident still in modern times. V.S. Agrawala observed 


' N.P. Joshi, “Some Unnoticed Finds of Iconographic Interest”, East and West (Rome), Vol. 22, Nos. 1-2, 
1972, 41-43. 

* R.C. Agrawala, “Yaksa Torso from Bharatpur Region”, Joumal of the Onental Institute, Vol. 17, 1967, 
64-65. 

* Cf V.S. Agrawala, Anctent Indian Folk Cul, Varanasi, 1970, p. 186. 
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that on his campus at Banaras Hindu University there are “to-day four Yaksha shrines 
under the name of ‘Bir’ [i.e. Vir] receiving religious homage even now”.‘ His many 
other firsthand accounts leave little doubt as to the prevalence of Yaksa worship in modern 
times under the name of Bira and Barahm (i.e. Brahma) worship.” Names of some of 
the Bir-Barahm godlings show that epithets indicative of “junior” and “senior” are prefixed 
to Yaksa names, and it should have been the same in ancient times. In fact, V.S. Agrawala 
surmises that when the Jain Savior, Vardhamana, became famous, he received the hon- 
orific “Mahavira” (i.e. senior Vira, that is, foremost Yaksa).° It seems equally possible 
that the four-armed Malhar figure commemorates a famous or senior Vira. Combining 
vaisnava attributes with Vira and Yaksa features, the Malhar figure could be a vaisnava 
Maha Vira. 

The Noh Yaksa, along with several other early Yaksas, assumes a particular shape 
which tells a lot about the nature of Yaksas, a matter of prime importance if we are 
ultumately to understand what their features may mean when incorporated into the ear- 
liest vaisnava multiplicity imagery. The overall impression of the Noh Yaksa is one of 
massiveness. This impression is achieved by height (the visible height is c. 5') and an 
unrelenting series of expansive forms. The entire Yaksa is composed of rounded volumes. 
The head is large and round. Viewed from the back, the neck is as broad as the head 
(Pl. 15.5). The shoulders and the remaining parts of the arms and legs appear like in- 
flated tubes. Foremost of all the swollen forms is the Yaksa’s middle, further accentuated 
by two pieces of cloth. One is a looped sash which circles the upper part of the Yaksa’s 
belly; the other is a sash holding up the dhot: and emphasizing the lowermost part of the 
convex hulk. ‘There is no need to indicate all the details of this oft descmbed Yaksa. 
Suffice it to note that all such details are subordinated to the sheer volume of the image. 
The Noh Yaksa is of course very similar to an even more well-known image, the Parkham 
Yaksa which has been attributed to c. the first century B.C. (Pl. 15.6).’ This is a figure 
over 8' in height coming from the village of Parkham, which is situated near to Mathura, 
as 1s also Noh. When found, the figure received worship under the name “Jakhatya” 
(ultimately derived from Skt. “yaksa”).° The word “yaksa” is not mentioned in the in- 
scription around the feet of the image. The inscription does state that the image of the 
Holy One was caused to be made by the members of the Manibhada (i.e. Manibhadra) 
congregation. On that account, it is surmised that the image represents Yaksa Manibhadra, 
whose connection with “vira” worship (in present Bengal) may have begun in antiquity.” 
Two other Yaksas are associated with Manibhadra; one is from the region of Kausambi 
and one is from Pawaya (ancient Padmavati). These figures confirm the impression con- 


* Folk Cults, p. 185. 

* See V.S. Agrawala, Folk Cults, pp. 185-191; Cf. M. Chandra, “Some Aspects of Yaksa Cult in Ancient 
India”, Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 3, 1954, 61-62. 

® Folk Cults, pp. 186; 188. 

’ See Gnitli v. Mitterwallner, “Yaksas of Ancient Mathura” in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, gen. ed. D.M. 
Srinivasan, New Delhi, 1989, pp. 368f. D.C. Sircar, Select Insenphons I, p. 93. 

8 See V.S. Aprawala, Folk Cults, p. 167. 

* See V.S. Agrawala’s findings presented in R.N. Misra, Yaksha Cult and Iconography, New Delhi 1981, 
p. 85. 
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veyed by the partial figure of the Noh Yaksa, namely that a huge body and swelling 
forms, in particular an expanded middle, are the pnmary traits of early free-standing 
Yaksas. The entire torso of the Parkham Yaksa expands as a unit. The surface is taut. 
Volumes defining the neck, shoulders and chest swell and lock into each other abruptly. 
The neck is so wide that it articulates more as a passageway than a part of a body. The 
face whose features are now defaced, does not seem to have had a ferce expression. The 
belly is again set off by a looped sash on top and a tight sash on the bottom. Conspicu- 
ous, it dominates the body’s contours. It is easy to see why a Yaksa with this feature 
should be labeled a Awnbhodara yaksa (i.e. a yaksa whose belly is like a water pot). Four 
mules from Parkham comes a fragment of a male, worshipped under the name of “Jakheya”, 
who surpasses in size the Parkham Yaksa. This is the upper part of the Yaksa from 
Baroda in Mathura District.'" When complete the image should have reached over twelve 
feet in height. It shows the same fullness of forms as the Parkham and Noh Yaksas; it has 
the unusually broad neck, inflated chest and shoulders and the looped sash marking the 
upper part of the large abdomen. Mention of these few early free-standing Yaksas will 
suffice since the aim is neither to reiterate surveys of the various types (which would need 
to include the demonic forms, the caryatids, seated as well as standing types, plus the 
female counterparts), nor to present an histoncal sequence (which would need to concen- 
trate on stylistic considerations, in the main).'' Inquiry into Maha Yaksa’s essential fea- 
tures and what they disclose about the nature of this Yaksa is the aim here. The size of 
the figures and the absence of the flywhisk indicate that these large Yaksas are not attend- 
ant figures, but major cult images. Indeed on the Yaksa from Deorya (about one km. 
from Bhita) attributes are present which bespeak of high status.'* The Deonya colossus 
is adorned with a turban and a large protective umbrella, both insignia of the highest 
cultic status. All these colossi (plus the Palwal Yaksa, the two Patna Yaksas, the Haigunda 
Yaksa,'’ the Vidisa, Pratapgarh and Sopara Yaksas, to mention the other important free- 
standing colossi) express an astounding sense of physical energy, in spite of the archaic 
stiffness of the limbs and their abrupt articulation. A sense of energy is due to the pal- 
pable fullness that informs every bodily cavity, especially the belly. An essential feature of 
these early free-standing Yaksas 1s the locked-in sense of fullness, a charactenstic which 
continues even in later ages. An excellent example of a Kumbhodara Yaksa dating to the 
sixth/seventh century A.D. comes from North India, probably Bihar (Pl. 15.7).'* The 
rotund, seated Yaksa holds a knotted mace (gada), in both his hands which are placed on 
his knees. He spreads his legs far apart to make room for a belly of truly globular pro- 
portions. Its girth is circled by a thick sash whose ends are tied into a bow. Below the 


"'V.S. Agrawala, “Pre-Kushana Art of Mathura”, 7.U.P.4.5. Vol. 6, 1933, see 95 and Fig. 9. 

" For recent works providing a bibliography on these matters, see N.P. Joshi, “Unnonced Finds”, 42, esp. 
fn. 2; v. Mitterwallner, “Yaksas”. 

AK. Coomaraswamy, “The Ongin of the Buddha Image”, Art Bulletin, Vol. 9, 1927; Fig. 47. 

"Tt is reproduced in Jndian Archaeology 1973-74 — A Renew, Plate XXXII]; the other yaksas are frequently 
published, see for example the publication mentioned in fn. 10. 

" R.C. Agrawala, “More Sculptures from the National Museum, New Delhi", East and West (Rome), N.S. 
Vol. 20, No. 3, 1970, 351ff. 
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navel it is possible to catch a glimpse of the lower sash straining to get around the 
bottom of the belly. 

Depictions of painted Kumbhodara Yaksas and the “male” vessels already described 
reveal that the belly is not merely inspired by the shape of a vessel. It 1s meant to 
represent a vessel (kumbha, ghata etc.), or vice versa. In the aforementioned “male” vessels 
from Sonkh (Pl. 14.9), Bhita (Pl. 14.10), Taxila (Pl. 14.11), Purana Qila (PI. 14.12) and 
Mathura (Pls. 14.13 & 14), the vessel equates with the body which is effectively reduced 
to the belly. Two painted Kumbhodara Yaksas also have bodies which assume the fea- 
tures of vessels. The Yaksas have been found painted on rocks in the region of central 
India. They are contemporaneous with the “male” anthropomorphic pots and the major- 
ity of the stone colossi just reviewed. The first Kumbhodara Yaksa comes from the 
Bhonrawali hill (Cave IT A—5) in the Bhimbetka region (Raisen Dist., Madhya Pradesh).'° 
Dr. Mathpal, who has studied Bhimbetka rock paintings in detail, assigns the figure to 
the Early Histonc Period and states in his communication that it is some 2200 years 
before the present. That means that a Mauryan dating has been given to the figure 
whose head is formed by a rectangle outlined with a double line (see Pl. 15.8 which 
represents a drawing of the figure in the Cave). The head rests directly on the mouth of 
the vessel, whose rim turns outward. The vessel is the body of the Yaksa. At its widest 
part, a nbbon cuts across, reminding of the sash that circles the upper part of the belly 
on the sculptured and larger counterparts. In the painted versions, the ribbon extends 
beyond the body in a manner indicative of outstretched arms. Two dissimilar staffs are 
held in each of the hands. The Yaksa’s legs are splayed open and are rendered in a 
series of short, unconnected brush strokes. The Bhimbetka Yaksa, has a benign expres- 
sion on his face, and is in a field with auspicious symbols such as a bird, the svastika, the 
railing, the moon or mountain symbol and a hollow cross. It therefore is likely that this 
Yaksa too is an auspicious representation. Nearly identical to this Yaksa is another 
Kumbhodara Yaksa from Binaika near Bharkhera (M.P.). K.D. Bajpai places the figure, 
painted in red ochre, between the second century B.C, and the second century A.D. (PI. 
15.9; sketch is on Pl. 15.10).'° This Yaksa (ht. 6"), has both a fiercer expression and hair 
which grows upward like two pliant stalks. Again the head rests on the mouth of the 
open vessel; it is almost as if the vessel is brimming with vegetation which is converted 
into hair. Here too the girth of the Yaksa’s body is punctuated with a nbbon. These 
paintings which show the body/vessel marked with the nbbon are just a step away, 
visually, from the cloth, draped and knotted, over the puma ghata (“filled container”) 
as depicted in early Indian art (Pl. 15.11). Such decorated vessels probably reflect the 
appearance of ritual vessels in certain worshipful contexts. Al-George and Rosu connect 


'* Personal communication from Dr. Yashodhar Mathpal, dated April 4, 1989. Dating of this “Yaksa”™ 
figure is on the basis of superpositions of painted layers at Bhimbetka and the scientific analyses of the 
components of each layer; personal communication from Dr. Mathpal dated June 6, 1989. I am thankful to 
Dr. Mathpal for his explanations of the work at Bhimbetka. See also Robert R.R. Brooks and Vishnu 5. 
Wakankar, Stone Age Ponting in India, New Haven and London, 1976, p. 57 and p. 98. 

'© Information in a personal communication, dated July 16, 1979. Prof. Bajpai kindly supplied me with 
this photograph and sketch. 
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such images of the draped piima ghata to rituals wherein the vessels “en tant que support 
du divin ou des reliques du mort” are addressed.'’ They also point out that the vessel’s 
sash is imbued with precise symbolism pertaining to both the cosmic and the theological 
levels. For example, the vessel in the Agnicayana, the ukha, is presented with a girdle 
(rasna) that represents, according to the Satapatha Brahmana passage accompanying the 
gesture, the celestial regions (SB VI.5.2.11), as well as the girdle of Aditi (SB VI.5.2.13). 
Since Aditi is the embodiment of motherhood and generation in the Samhitas,'* the 
girdle which highlights her loins must be equally charged with procreative energy or 
generative powers. The ukhd itself also corresponds to cosmic, celestial and nitualistic entities. 
The three parts of the ukha (plus the whole),’? in SB VI.5.2.3-6, correspond to four 
different sets of gods, parts of the universe and Vedic meters. The uthd in the Apastamba 
Srautasiitra (c. 500 B.C.), receives not only a girdle, which seems to be an elevated strip 
of clay, fashioned during its preparation, it also should have two, four, six or eight breasts/ 
udders (ie. elevations; stana~ XVI.5.2).° The Baudhayana Srautasitra (X.5; Taittiriya 
Recension) also specifies that an upper girdle and breasts/udders (stana-) should be carved 
on the wkhd to be used in the Agnicayana.*' In the Pravargya nite, the Mahavira pot is 
also fitted with an upper girdle (rasna) during the course of its preparation,” and it is 
given “elevations” (uddhi-).”* It is clear that the Ukha and the Mahavira vessels are out- 
fitted, mainly during the preparational stages, with a girdle and female decorations 
having cosmic and procreative import.** In addition, a conceptual connection may have 
been eventually forged between “the vessel” and “the place of birth”. A word such as 
yont develops the specialized secondary meaning of “womb-chamber”, from the primary 
meaning “place of issue, receptacle, abode or place” (especially on or before the ntual 
altar)” Several Upanisads’ usage of yont reflects the secondary meaning; yoni as “source” 
in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.9), implies “a pregnant cavity”; in the Brhadaranyaka 
(1.4.11) and Mahanarayana (vs. 535) Upanisads, yoni stipulates the Brahman-Womb, birth- 
place of creation. The result is that a symbolic connection between “vessel” and “place 
of birth” can be made for the ume of the siitras. The possibility is strong that mtual 
vessels mentioned in the siitras were understood as life-symbols, having possible cosmic 


7S. Al-George et A. Rogu, “Pima Ghata et Le Symbolisme du Vase dans L'Inde”, Arts Anatgues, Tome 
IV, 1957, 243ff%, 251. 

'® In the Rig Veda, Adit is allied with Vak, Sacred Speech, another female creative principle. Aditi/Vak 
is incorporated into cosmogonic speculations which posit her as a creative principle. See especially RV 10.72. 361. 
where she is called Uttanapad (She whose legs are spread [in parturition]). 

“On the addition of “1” signifying “the whole” to the sum of the parts, see Chapter 6, pp. 71-72. 

* C.G. Kashikar, “Pottery in the Vedic Literature”, Jndian Journal of the History of Scunce, Vol. 4, 1969, 21. 

*" Kashikar, “Pottery”, 19-20. 

# Kashikar, “Pottery”, 16-17, using the Baudhayana Srautasitra (IX 1-4). 

* J.A.B. van Buitenen, The Pravargya, Poona, 1968, p. 10. 

“Tt should be noted that except for details on the preparation of these two vessels, we have very little 
additional information in the Vedic texts on the preparation of Vedic pottery; Kashikar, “Pottery”, 24. 

* See L. Renou, “L'acception premiere du mot sanskrit yoni", BSL 41:1, 1940, pp. 18, 20. The idea that 
a receptacle is a womb-chamber promotes the Mahabharata birth- -story of Rsi Agastya who is born inside a 
pot. This causes him to be called Kumbhajanman, Kumbhayon, Kumbhasambhava, Ghatodbhava etc.; see 
The Mahabharata transl. and ed. by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Books 2 and 3, Chicago, p. 187. In the Kausitaki 
Brahmana [VI.1-9), Rudra is born from a golden bowl. 
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implications. (The Mahavira, for example, represents the sun in the ntual whose inten- 
tion is to reinforce the power of the sun.)** The symbolism attributed to the ritual vessels 
should be likewise attributed to the piima ghata, which is always encircled by a girdle in 
the art.”” By extension, the correspondence between a filled vessel and a filled womb is 
retained when the hypostatic piirna ghata is fitted unto the body of the Yaksa as his 
swollen belly. Like the craftmen when they fashioned a Yaksa’s swollen belly, the ancient 
ritualists did not shy away from ascribing female procreative attributes to the male. The 
Mahavira vessel makes this point implicit. Here is a vessel called “the large man” or “the 
great hero”, therefore obviously a “male” vessel, which is adorned with “elevations” and 
“a girdle”, symbols of fecundity taken from the female realm. The Pravargya is an iconic 
ritual and it may have, on that account, helped prepare for the acceptance of an iconog- 
raphy which associates the male’s pot-belly with the female’s pregnant womb. 

There are numerous examples which demonstrate that the belly of a god, godling or 
goddess, is ideologically connected to the piima ghata and represents the filled womb- 
chamber. Depicted on railing pillars and on temple doors are small Yaksas from whose 
bellies forms of life proceed. A lower fragment of a Bharhut railpost now in the Allahabad 
Museum depicts a small, seated Yaksa on either side. On one side vegetal forms, includ- 
ing a lotus still intact, stream from his distended navel (Pl. 15.12). On the other side 
similar forms stream from his mouth (Pl. 15.13). Be it navel or mouth, plant life can arse 
from the Yaksa because his body, mainly composed of his belly (= vessel = womb) is 
fecund. For the same reason, squatting, full-bellied Yaksas on either side of a railing 
pillar from Safichi Stipa II unfurl from their navels flowers, buds and leaves over the 
upper portion of a pillar.” A seven hundred year interim has neither affected the basic 
iconography nor auspiciousness of the plant-bearing Yaksa found, in a later example, on 
a doorframe from the temple at Bhumara (M.P.) of the fifth century A.D. (Pl. 15.14). 
With all these examples, as with the painted Kumbhodara Yaksas, the limbs are not as 
important as the middle of the body which emphasizes the fruitful womb. A Yaksa on 
the lowest architrave of the south torana of Sanchi Stipa I exhibits a splendid variation 
(Pl. 15.15; sketch from A.K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, on Pl. 15.16). Walking on infantile 
legs, the bloated belly of the Yaksa sprouts plant forms both from the navel and the 
mouth. Two Bharhut railing medallions, while also recognizing the symbolic interchange- 
ability of these two orifices, confirm that in all these cases the image is that of the par- 
tunient Yaksa. In the first medallion the foliage issues from the navel (Pl. 15.17); in the 
second it comes from the mouth (Pl. 15.18). In both medallions the Yaksa’s body is 
clothed and poised in a similar, and telling, manner. Nude but for a covering over the 
genitals, the Yaksa sits on the bottom of the medallion; his thighs and knees are stretched 
wide open and his feet are tensed on the lower mm of the medallion. The posture is the 
same as that of the Birth-Giving Goddess (Pl. 15.19), confirming that these are birth- 


6 


van Buitenen, The Pravargya, p. 31. 
"’ A.K. Coomaraswamy, Faksas, Part II, Reprint, New Delhi, 1971, pp. 61-64. 
™ A.K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part II, Reprint, New Delhi, 1971, Pl. 14, No. 1. 
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giving Yaksas who bring forth vegetation. The earliest images of the Birth-Giving God- 
dess are minimally anthropomorphic, there being no head, no arms and no breasts.”’ 
The emphasis is always on a recumbent female having tensely splayed legs and a middle 
in the shape of a pot.” What is more, the pot is provided with a girdle that is not unlike 
the decorated band adorning the pia ghata seen in contemporary art (cf. the Amaravati 
relief of a Pirnaghata, Pl. XVIII, in Barrett’' and the recumbent figure from Kondapur, 
No. 8 in C. Bolon, Laya Gaun). ‘This is not an isolated case; there are many examples of 
a cloth around the “shoulders” of the pima ghata and around the girth of the body of the 
pot-like Mother Goddess.” 

A curious set of sexual reversals must be quickly registered. The Birth-Giving Goddess, 
being without a swollen middle, shows no indication of pregnancy. She appears to be a 
metaphor for creativity. The counterpart to the Yaksa, namely the Yaksi, is almost never 
portrayed as pregnant in the early art.** The Yaksa is. Be he represented as a colossus 
or a small ancillary godling, the male form expresses fullness; especially his belly symbol- 
izes the fruitful womb. There can be little doubt that the male Yaksa represents, on the 
most general level, a being filled with an animating energy. That energy can be thought 
of as a creative force and result in the depictions of the plant-sprouting Yaksas. That 
energy can be visualized as strength of body and mind and result in depictions of Viras. 
In each case, the wellspring, conceptually and plastically, is the Large Yaksa, the colossus 
whose entire body, but especially the middle, seems to be filled with animating energy. 
Here is a case where the Male is the Plenum and the Female is not. Why? Is it because 
these Yaksas are still under the influence of antiquity’s important and impressive Male 
Projenitor, Purusa-Prajapati? 


B 


In singling out the influence of Purusa-Prajapau* during a considerable part of the first 
millenium B.C., | am abandoning an approach that establishes importance by countng 
the number of hymns to a god, or, the frequency of textual references to a god’s wor- 
ship, or yet, another method that looks backward from the position of Hinduism to make 


" Carol Radcliffe Bolon, Forms of the Goddess Laja Gaun in Indian Art, University Park, 1992, p. 13. 

* See Figs. 1-17 in Bolon, Laja Gaun. 

" Douglas Barrett, Sculptures from Amaravah in the Bnosh Museum, London, 1954. 

" Bolon, Laya Gaun, p. 54. 

* [t is of course impossible to provide a comprehensive list of every Yaksi in early Indian arn. A good 
sampling of the genre is seen in Coomaraswamy, Faksas and Misra, Yaksha Cult, Be they beauteous maidens, 
seductive females, divine Mothers, or representations of Abundance, the Yaksis are either potentially mothers 
or realized mothers. But they are not shown as being pregnant. At the ACSAA ‘94 Symposium where I 
presented the paper “The Pregnant Male”, Sara L. Schastok and Stephan Hyler spoke of isolated examples 
of “pregnant females”, but did not mentioned dates. Amy Poster knew of a Mauryan terracotta pregnant 
fernale. I have not yet seen their examples. 

“ On the homologizing between Purusa and Prajapati which is assumed and sustained throughout the 
brahmana tradition, see Chapter 6; pp. 61-62. 
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selective choices.** Considering rituals as conveyors of major cultural influences in antiq- 
uity, I look to them for impressive creator gods experientially encountered. The nitual 
which concentrates most on the theme of creation is the spectacular Agnicayana.” It is 
a ritual to Agni (an aspect of whom 1s identified with Rudra) in which creation of the 
cosmos is attributed to Purusa-Prajapati.*” The piling up (of bricks to build the altar) of 
fire (i.e. agnt), whence, of course, the ntual derives its name, is performed, on one level 
to reconstruct the body of Prajapati. His body had been dismembered due to his con- 
suming act of cosmic creation. The linkage between building the altar and reconstructing 
the body is the symbiotic relationship believed to exist between them; specifically, the 
Agnicayana altar is equated with the body of Prajapat. One aim in the piling-up of the 
fire-altar is to resubstantiate the body of the creator and revitalize his womb so that he 
becomes multiform again.” Thereby conditions are set so that a new cycle for the (re-} 
creation of the cosmos may begin. The Satapatha Brahmana, a major source for descrip- 
tions of the Agnicayana and its symbolic significance, is clear that the universe was cre- 
ated when Prajapati emptied the contents of his womb. Prajapati, who can be attributed 
a maternal anatomy, is a male structurally fit to undergo pregnancy, labor and birth.” 
His labor is mythopoeically expressed as the relaxation or emptying of his middle, which 
is specified as his yont, or womb. Then he experiences a great exhaustion, as a courser 
who “having run the whole race, fell apart”. He needs to be reconstructed, and, as each 
layer of the fire-altar coordinates with a different part of his body, this is achieved with 
the completion of the building of the altar. The second layer represents the part between 
the waist (lit. “middle”), and above the feet; herein is included the womb-chamber. When 
in the ritual certain bricks, called the Vaisvadevi bricks, are laid down into the second 
layer they render the womb of Prajapat fertile again. For, the living beings that went out 
from Prajapati at the time of creation are symbolized by these bricks and in the act of 
putting them down in the second layer, the living beings, are reinstated into the womb- 
chamber of Prajapau. The piling of the second layer (as well as the third), renders Prajapati 
full of forms again. A locked-in fullness, evocative of the sculptural rendering of the Yaksa’s 
middle, has been achieved. In that elsewhere in the Satapatha Brahmana, Prajapati is 
considered to be a vessel (the Dronakalaga),“ and, the quintessential nature of the filled 


* Prajapau has, of course, received keen attention whenever creation theories and cosmogonic specula- 
tions in the Brahmanas are under review. Only recently has attention focused solely on him. See J.R. Joshi, 
“Prajapat in Vedic Mythology and Ritual”, Bhandarkar Onental Research Inshtute, Annals, Vol. 53, 1972, 101- 
125; Jan Gonda, “The Popular Prajapan”, History of Religions, Vol. 22, 1982, 129-149; Jan Gonda, Prajdpah 
and the Year, Amsterdam, 1984; Jan Gonda, Prajdpan’s Rise to a Higher Rank, Leiden, 1986; and J. Gonda, 
“Prajapat's Numbers”, in Onentalhia Josephi Tucat Memoriae Dicata, ed. G. Gnoli et L. Lanciotu, Vol. II, Rome, 
pp. 539-560. Footnote 60, in Gonda’s “Popular Prajapan” mentions a Japanese study of 1967-68 on Prajapau 
in the Brahmanas. 

* L. Renou, Vedic India (Classical India, Vol. Three), trans. by Philip Spratt, Varanasi, 1971; Paragraphs 
169 & 217. 

** See Chapter 5, p. 51, Chapter 14; Chapter 4 comments on the linkages between Rudra and Agni, and, 
Agm and Purusa-Prajapati. 

* See Chapter 6, pp. 65-68 for much of what follows. 

* See Chapter 6. 

“ SB 4.3.1.6. 
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vase is the state of visvaripa,*' there are numerous, suggestive overlappings between the 
filled womb of Prajapati and that of the large Yaksas. The reason for this may be two- 
fold. First, it may again be a question of the visual dynamics of the ritual and its ability, 
on that account, to influence an incipient iconography. Whereas the Pravargya’s pot 
implies that a male can be tempered with female procreative attmbutes, the Agnicayana’s 
main altar vividly dramatizes this point. In piling up the altar, a vigorous positivism 1s 
communicated. It affirms that the creator Prajapati is a Motherly Male and that his 
structure can be duplicated in a sanctified place. In an age devoid of adequate models on 
which to base the structure of gods, that message, encoded into the building of the altar, 
should not have been lost. Second, there appears to be a direct theological connection 
between Yaksa and Prajapati which succeeds in correlating the structure of one with 
the other. 

The Gopatha Brahmana, which contains perhaps the lengthiest cosmographic descnip- 
tion of any Brahmana, advances the notion that Prajapati is an emanation from Brahman- 
Yaksa, whose likeness he retains.** The Brahmana opens with, “Om”, verily, the Brahman 
(neut.) was this in the beginning, just alone, only self-existent. It willed: “I am the Large 
Yaksa (mahadvai yaksam). Come, let me measure out from myself a second god of like 
measure with myself (haniaham madeva manmatram dvitiyam deam nirmama iti). It... fully 
heated [itself]... perspiration arose on the forehead... Pleased thereby, It said, “I, the 
Large Yaksa (mahadvai yaksam), know well all that should be known”. Subsequently, evo- 
lutes succeed one another, until the second god, Atharvan-Prajapati comes about. In all 
respects, he is in the likeness of Brahman[-Yaksa] and he is instructed to emit and 
to care for the creatures. Another cosmogonic schema, this time in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana (11.2.3.1-5), but not in an Agnmicayana context, gives additional insight into the 
nature of “Yaksa” in the Brahmanas. The passage states that Brahman (neut.) descends 
into these worlds by means of two great mysterious powers*’... two Large Yaksas (mahati 
ablwe . .. mahati_yakse), who are called Name and Form (i.e. némd-riipa).* Nama-Ripa refers 
to individuality pnor to the appearance of individuals in phenomenality. Coomaraswamy, 
understands Name and Form in this passage as “the means of intellectual and sensitive 


* AV 10.8.9 (camasa ... yasmin _yaso .. . visvariipam), Coomaraswamy says it well, “The pura kalasa is plainly 
thought of as an inexhaustible vessel, but the actual form, always associated with vegetation should, I think, 
be clearly distinguished from that of the plain jars sometimes carried by the early undifferentiated mver 
goddesses, and also from that of the amrta phial borne by Indra and some other deities, though these simpler 


vessels likewise are of necessity thought of as inexhaustible.... The parma Aalasa ...1s invanably encircled by 
a ribbon or band, tied with knots... Thus the form is ... that of a flower vase, combining a never-failing 
source of water with an ever-living vegetation... Yaksas, Part II, p. 62. 


“ Gopatha Brahmana, Eng. trans. with notes and Introduction. Thesis, by H.C. Patyal, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in Sansknt; Univ. of Poona, 1969. Paryal notes that two of the mss. he worked with read tad 
cham eva ‘sm whereas one read... vad... Therefore the first reading is preferred. | wish to thank Mr. Louis 
Jacob and Mr. Jean Smith both of the Library of Congress for procuring this thesis to assist this research. 

"1 follow A.K. Coomaraswamy (“The Yaksa of the Vedas and Upanisads”, The Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Socety, Vol. 28, 1938, 239, fn. 19) who considers abhve and yakse taken together to have this meaning 
and for abfva to properly signify “not-being”, which I understand as contrary to phenomenality in this context. 

“ In Mundaka Upanisad 1.1.9, the lower Brahman is identified with food, name and form; see Chapter 8, 
p. 93. 
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cognition by which the Brahman descends into these worlds”.*” The Gopatha Brahmana 
which states that Yaksa gives rise to Prajapati who is created in Its likeness, provides 
however few details concerning that hkeness. It reveals more about the nature of Yaksa. 
The Large Yaksa is the first creation of Brahman. Yaksa, coming into being after Brah- 
man experiences will, ought to be the concretization of that first act of will, namely 
Primordial Will, which is related to the cognitive Mind, according to the Satapatha 
Brahmana passage. 

The Kena Upanisad (3.14-25; 4.26-28), has more details on the appearance of Pn- 
mordial Will because it contains the epiphany of the Large Yaksa. The section opens 
with the declaration that Brahman gained a victory for the gods (deva). The gods became 
elated (implying “overconfident”) in the victory of Brahman because they thought “This 
victory is really ours. This greatness is really ours”. (3.14). It (that is, Brahman, neut.) 
understood this thought of theirs. Then It appeared before them. They did not under- 
stand It (tat neut.). “What is this Yaksa (idam yaksam neut.)?”, they asked, (3.15). The gods’ 
inability to correctly understand the reason for their victory causes Brahman to will into 
existence that which can teach the gods the reason for their success. Brahman appears 
before them as Yaksa. But even though the Yaksa is before them, the gods cannot rec- 
ognize or understand (v/a) It. This situation would be rather puzzling were it not that 
a fundamental opposition exists between Yaksa and Devas. Grammar underscores this 
opposition. Deva- is a masculine noun; yaksa- is neuter. That is, the Yaksa is an entity 
coming before the creation of phenomenal distinctions, and the Devas come after the 
creation. Khanda Three continues and emphasizes the antithesis between the Yaksa and 
the Devas by way of deceptively simple vignettes. The Devas first ask Agni (Fire) “Find 
out what this Yaksa is”. He ran up to It and identified himself. Then the Yaksa asked, 
“What power (viryam) is there in you?”. “Indeed, all this whatever is on earth, I may 
burn”. The Yaksa placed before Agni a straw and ordered “Burn this”. Agni was power- 
less to do so (See 3.16-19). The same thing happens when the Devas ask Vayu (Wind), 
to find out about the Yaksa. Having approached the Yaksa, identified himself and having 
answered that his virya- is that he can take anything off the earth, Vayu is asked to carry 
(ice. blow) a straw off the ground. He cannot. (See 3.20-23). When Indra goes on the 
same mission for the gods, the Yaksa disappears. (See 3.24). What has happened? Agni 
and Vayu are powerless in two basic respects. They can neither find out about the na- 
ture of the Yaksa, nor can they exercise their power before It. Powerless, too, is Indra 
whose virya- is related to virility. The implication is that there is some higher power or 
energy than that possessed by Agni, Vayu or the Devas, in general. In this Upanisad, as 
in the Gopatha Brahmana, Yaksa seems to be the concrete expression of the Purposeful 
Will of Brahman. Without first the presence of the Will of Brahman, determination to 
accomplish a particular task (to win a victory, to burn or to blow) is not possible. The 
gods do not seem to realize this. Then an unusual resolution occurs. In that very spot 
which the Yaksa had occupied, Indra came upon Uma, of the Snowy Mountain. She 
alone can identify the Yaksa. “It is Brahman”, she said. “In that victory of Brahman you 


* Coomaraswamy, “Yaksa of the Vedas”, 239, fn. 19. 
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have become great”. What gives Uma the capability to perceive the true nature of Yaksa 
and the reason for the gods’ victory? The later Harivamsa implies a commonality be- 
tween the Goddess and the Yaksa which may possibly be at work already here.” And 
what is the lesson to be learned from these allegones? “On the subject of the divine 
agent, the teaching is: That which flashes forth in lghtning and makes one blink 1s It. 
Now, concerning the individual self: That which both activates the mind and by which 
it repeatedly remembers, that Resolute Will (samAalpa) is It”. (See 4.29-30). The “upanisad” 
or secret Sear: is that Yaksa as divinity, expenenced outside of oneself, is a flash of 
light we may say “an apparition”.*’ Experienced internally, or on the psychological plane, 
Yaksa is “resolute will”. The epiphany of Yaksa in the Kena Upanisad is the appearance 
of the Resolute or Purposeful Will of Brahman as an apparition. 

The Mahabharata describes the image of an apparition. Yaksa reveals himself to 
Yudhisthira when the latter armves at a lake where each of his brothers had gone but 
none had returned (III.297.-IIJ.299). Yudhisthira is astonished to see his four brothers 
lying beside the lake, motionless, lifeless, yet of healthy colour and unwounded. Filled 
with curiosity, he wades into the lake. Just then he hears a voice from the sky. It is the 
Yaksa who says: 


A crane that lives on duckweed and fishes, 

I have brought your brothers in the power of death. 
You, son of a king, shall be the fifth 

If you do not reply to the questions I ask!* 


Standing on ground raised from the water (selu-) Yudhisthira sees the Yaksa. He is odd- 
eyed, big-bodied (mahdkaya), tall as a palm, glowing like a flash of lightning, unassailable, 
like a mountain. The Yaksa warns him that the water cannot be drunk before answering 
a series of questions and that his brothers lie lifeless, having been heedless of the warning. 

This scene contains some elements already encountered. The setting with inert heroic 
bodies, unwounded yet lifeless is somewhat reminiscent of the Devas as impotent victors 
in the Kena Upanisad; the role of the Yaksa as one who poses questions 1s also present 
in this Upanisad. 

Yudhisthira heeds the Yaksa who then poses a large number of riddles for him to 
answer. [he type of questions Yaksa asks discloses much about himself as well. The 


* Durga is mentioned in the Hanvamsa as the first among female Yaksis; M. Monier-Williams, A Sansint- 
Engitsh Ductionary, Oxford, 1899; under yaks. 

*' This definition of “Yaksa” accords well with the etymology of the term yaksa. Most scholars denve the 
term from the root vyaks “to be quick, to speed”. Yaksa and its Rig Veda cognates (_yaksin-, yahu-, yahod-) are 
all derivatives of Old LA*® yah-, Old IR* yad-, IE yagh- “to flash, to flirt, to flow quickly or crookedly, to rush 
hither and thither” { J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Bern 1959, 502), From this, yaksa — 
has the potential to develop connotations such as “a momentary appantion, a strange apparition, a ‘wonder- 
ful manifestation, a flash of light” suggested by some scholars. M. Maythofer, (Aurzgefastes etymologusches Morterbuch 
des Altindischen, Heidelberg, 1976 Band III: Y-H), says that the primary meaning of yatsa, n. is “appearance, 
shape or phenomenon (Gestalt); the later meaning is “apparition”. See also Coomaraswamy, “Yaksa of the 
Vedas", S. Sen, “On Yaksa and Yaksa Worship”, /ndia Mator. Congratulatory Volume presented to J. Gonda, 
Leiden, 1972, p. 187, 

“8 The Mahabharata, transl. and ed. by J.A.B. van Buitenen, Books 2 & 3, Chicago, 1975, p. 799. 
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questions deal preponderantly with the subject of dharma and the nature of the world and 
men. Yudhisthira answers them all correctly. For this, the Yaksa allows him to choose 
the life of one brother. Pleased with Yudhisthira’s choice and the rationale for that choice, 
the Yaksa restores to life all four brothers, who rise with their faculties unimpaired. It is 
then Yudhisthira’s turn to ask in amazement, “... who are you, a God who stands in- 
vincibly on one leg in the lake? I do not think you are a Yaksa”.*” The Yaksa responds: 


I am your begetter, son, the God Dharma... I have come out of a desire to see you. 
Fame, truth, self-control, punty, uprightness, modesty, steadfastness, liberality, austenties, 
and chastity are my bodies. Nonviolence, equanimity, tranquility, austerity, purity, and 
unenviousness — know that these are the doors to me...” 


God Dharma grants three boons to his son who recognizes him as the “everlasting God 
of Gods”. Then the God disappears. 

We too, as Yudhisthira, have come face to face with Yaksa due to one of the most 
explicit descnptions of what can be seen when the apparition occurs. The description 
goes a long way towards clarifying why early Yaksa icons look the way they do. Is there 
a better general description of the Yaksas from Noh, Parkham, Baroda, Deonya, plus 
Palwal, Patna, Haigunda, Vidisa and Pratapgarh, than “tall as a palm tree”, (presumably 
solid) like a mountain and big-bodied? Absent in this descnption are details concerning 
specific features by which mortals recognize each other. A colossal, glowing presence, 
without specifications, appearing like a flash of light, that is Yudhisthira’s Yaksa. In the 
same way, the early colossi concentrate more on the figure’s pneumatic volumes and less 
on their adornment. An apparition 1s, after all, shrouded in mystery and vagueness. Yaksa 
stands on a mound in the water, and this reminds that the findplace of quite a number 
of Yaksa images is in or near the water.*' Yudhisthira’s Yaksa is odd-eyed (viriipaksa). Any 
number other than the normal “two” is “odd-eyed”. Even though the early colossi are in 
a poor state of preservation, the “odd-eyed” feature does not seem to be discernible. 
Perhaps the actual feature is not intended and wiriifdksa is used to call attention to the 
Yaksa’s supra-normal visual powers (this is the symbolic significance, for example of “three 
eyes’; see Chapter 12). The iconography of early Yaksa images also does not show them 
standing on one leg as Yudhisthira’s Yaksa seems to do. But what the early images do 
show relates to the most important quality of Yudhisthira’s Yaksa. The Yaksa possesses 
or represents life-force. When it is taken away, the maternal body becomes lifeless; when 
it is granted, the material body attains life. This is the power that can fell the four 


Mahabharata, transl. van Buitenen, p. 804. 

* Mahabharata, transl. van Buitenen, p. 804. 

*' A Yaksa image was found at Bhilsa in the bed of nver Betwa (Vetravati); V.S. Agrawala, “Yakshas and 
Nagas in Indian Folk-Art Tradition”, Folklore, Vol. 7, 1966, 2. Two Vidisa images (a Yaksa and Yaksi) “came 
to light due to a fall in the level of the Betwa River in the course of an unduly hot and long summer”, 
Pramod Chandra, “Yaksha and Yakshi Images from Vidisa", Ars Onentalts, Vol. 6, 1966, 158. The Deonya 
Yaksa probably stood on the bank of, or in the water of, the Yamuna River. Today, the village of Deonya 
is not more than a kilometer from Bhitéa, and Bhita is less than | km. from this nver. The Noh Yaksa, 
mentioned above, was found at the bank of a tank. It would perhaps be useful to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the findplaces of the early colossal Yaksas. 
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Pandavas, without causing injuries, and it can also restore them, intact. This is the power 
that seems to reside within the huge Yaksa images whose rounded forms attest to the 
energy within, and whose draped, swollen middle represents the fertile womb. 

Yudhisthira’s Yaksa possesses or represents the power of life. Uma’s Yaksa represents 
the Resolute Will of Brahman as does the Large Yaksa who is the begettor of Prajapati. 
These are Maha Yaksas, all, and they seem to be cosmic entities empowered with ani- 
mating energy. The cosmic nature of Yaksa in all these examples 1s predicated because 
they come after the transcendental Brahman but before phenomenal forms. In that sense, 
the Yaksa is immanent but immaterial. That is why the Yaksa is regularly described as 
a flash of lightning; it is a way of describing something whose appearance is incorporeal, 
immatenal. A Yaksa has no real substance and that is why It appears as an apparition. 
Though pnor to substantive forms, the Yaksa can emit evolutes which ultmately give 
rise to phenomenal forms. The capacity for emission presupposes an interior fullness, 
which certain upanisadic thinkers already attributed to the Maha Yaksa. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (5.4.1) knows that the Maha Yaksa is the first-born of the transcendental Brah- 
man. When the same Upanisad intones “Fullness (fama) beyond, fullness (pirma) here. . .” 
in the famous verse alluding to the inexhausuble plentitude of the creative Brahman in 
5.1.1, we can be quite sure that the “fullness here” refers to the immanent Brahman, 
which could perhaps be understood as the Maha Yaksa. To conclude, the Vedic textual 
tradition establishes that a Maha Yaksa is the apparition of a cosmic entity empowered 
with an animating energy that accounts for Its fullness. This state of fullness is the essen- 
tial nature of the Maha Yaksa in art.™ 

Does this state account for the “Yaksa” element in the Bhita Caturvyiha image? The 
Bhita Caturvyiha, like the Bhita Paficamukha Linga, is invented to transmit a rather 
complex theological doctrine. The vaisnava caturvyiiha doctrine emphasizes four successive 
emanations from the Supreme in order to explain cosmic creation and the relationship 
between the Supreme and Its creations. The Supreme is Narayana, and, the first vyiiha 
to emanate from Narayana is Vasudeva. Vasudeva, in the Bhita image somewhat re- 
sembles a Yaksa (Pl. 15.1). His body is big and tall (167 cm. high and 58 cm. wide). His 
stomach is full and the ught girdle holding up the dhoti further accentuates its fullness. 
He holds a jar in his left hand which may associate him with the filled vase a symbol 
closely allied with Yaksa and equally appropriate in the case of Vasudeva. Indeed, 
Vasudeva’s position in the vyitha doctrine is not so different from that of the Yaksa in the 
Brahmanic texts just reviewed.” Yaksa stands in relation to Brahman, as Vasudeva does 
to Narayana. Both are the “first-born” of the Supreme and stand mid-way between the 
Supreme and phenomenal creation. Both are themselves capable of emanating subse- 
quent forms and indeed both do so from a state of “fullness” within. The Bhita image 


“ For an analysis of this verse see Chapter 8, pp. 89-90. 

* Of course, not all early Indian yaksas are Maha Yaksas images. For example, the Bharhut images 
though inscribed as “yaksas” are not Maha Yaksas if they are not colossal, big-bodied, pot-bellied, free- 
standing and devoid of specificity. 

™“ For vyiha notions in the Bhita image, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Early Vaigsnava Imagery: Caturvyaha and 
Variant Forms”, Archives of Asian Art, Vol. 32, 1979, 3947. 
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has another anthropomorphic figure on the side opposite to the panel depicting Vasudeva 
(Pl. 15.2). In its details, it 1s very distinct from Wasudeva, so we may be sure that two 
different personages are intended. In the context of the vyéAha doctrine, this personage is 
identified as Pradyumna, but Kapila (a fierce Raudraic figure) or a woman may also 
occupy this space.” In the Bhita image, the figure seems to be Kapila; his big body 
is corpulent and his middle is even rounder than Vasudeva’s belly. As such, he also 
resembles a Yaksa. Perhaps this is the time to remember that all four successive ema- 
nations, or vyiihas, are considered to be identical to the Supreme. Since entitles equal to 
the same thing may be equal to each other, qualities of Vasudeva should be found in 
Pradyumna even though he is the third vyaha.* His capacity to emit like Vasudeva is, 
of course, evident since the fourth vyiiha anses from Pradyumna. I am not able to explain 
why the second and fourth vyihas are not depicted on the anthropomorphic model of 
the Yaksa, but rather as heads plus theriomorphic forms later identified with these vyihas. 
But perhaps a search for too close a series of correlations is unnecessary. After all, in 
order to explain the introduction of “Yaksa” iconography in the Bhita Caturvytha 
image, I am not proposing that notions of “Yaksa” influence the development of the 
catuvvyiiha doctrine, although the notions of yaksa and vyiha probably do stem from the 
same tradition, namely ancient Hinduism.*’ I am proposing that when a need arose for 
a figural model on which to base the shape of a vyitha, that 1s, a non-phenomenal, cosmic 
manifestation, filled with the potential for life and capable of creating by the emission 
process, the model of the colossal Yaksa could fullfill that need because its shape implied 


a similar nature. 


* See D.M. Srinivasan, “Caturvyiha and Variant Forms”, fns. 26 & 62. 

* ‘This sort of reasoning ought to be the basis for the descriptions of the eyihas subsequent to Vasudeva 
in the Visnudharmottara Purana. Images of Samkargana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, in III.85, should all 
look like Vasudeva but have some distinguishing iconographic differences. See P. Shah, Visnudharmottara- 
Purdna, Third Khanda, Vol. II. Baroda, 1961, pp. 162-165. 

*’ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Caturvyiha”, 48-49 for the Vedic and post-Vedic background on the vytha doc- 
trine. In addition to the Vedic passages on Yaksa cited above, a recently found Yaksa affirms the Brahmanical 
character of the Yakga. The find is of a seated Yakga (1.35 cm. high; 66 cm. wide) having a protruding belly 
and a yayiopavila across the chest. The Yaksa, assigned to the early centunes of the Christian era, was found 
in a village near Almora (Kumaon, U.P.); see N.P. Joshi, “Lali (?) - A Unique Sculpture from Kumaon”, 
East and West, N.S. Vol, 31, 1981, 131-132. Evidence hints that the Aryans brought the idea of “yaksa” with 
them into India. The Kafir language, which is Aryan and pre-Vedic contains the term yus which corresponds 
to Skt. yaksa-. See Gerard Fussman, “Pour une Problématique Nouvelle des Religions Indiennes Anciennes”, 
journal Asatigues, 1977, 35-36. 
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IN PRAISE OF HEROES (VRSNI VIRAS) 


If only the soil of the subcontinent, and especially Mathura, would yield ancient images 
that are indisputably Vrsni Viras (Heroes), then the presently available, scattered data 
regarding their worship in the pre-Kusana age would receive the expected corroboration. 
The reason to pursue the search for images of the Vrsni Viras is that vatsnava iconogra- 
phy, including the use of the muluplicity convention in a vatsnava context, seems to begin 
here. As things now stand, there is pan-Indic archaeological, numismatic and inscrip- 
tional evidence attesting to the worship of the Vrsni Viras, in addition to a seeming 
connection between Yaksa worship (and imagery) and Vira worship (and imagery), but 
no Indian pre-Kusana image of a Vrsni Vira can be identified with certainty. The Mora 
Well Inscription, dating to the early decades of the Chnstian era, kindles anticipation 
that images of Vrsni Viras should be forthcoming in the Mathura region. At Mora, a 
village seven miles from Mathura, an inscnption was found which states that images 
(pranma/h/) of the blessed or deified (bhagavatam) five Vrsni Heroes (vrsnind/m/ paricavirdnam) 
were installed in a stone shrine of a person called Tosa.' Five Vrsni Viras have been 
identified, from a passage in the Vayu Purana (97.1—2), they are Samkarsana, Vasudeva, 
Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha.’ The Visnudharmottara Purana mentions these five 
deities within a series that also includes Devaki, Yasoda, Ekanamsa, Rukmini, Satyabhama 
and Yuyudhana.* Except for Yasoda, this is also a Vrsni group of gods, related either by 
blood or marnage. In one way or another, they are all kin of Vasudeva-Krsna, the god 
destined to become an avatara of Visnu and one of the most popular gods in Hinduism. 
The Mora Well Inscription ts one of several testimonials of beliefs preceding and leading 
up to the formation of the great Hindu sect of Vaisnavism. Vaisnavism 1s preceded by 
the Bhagavata religion of which the first stage 1s the cult of the Paficavira Vrsnis. In the 
Vrsni lineage system, the senior-most person is the elder brother Samkarsana/ Balarama; 
Vasudeva-Krsna is his younger brother.‘ The Vrsnis are an important Ksatriya clan of 
Mathura; at times they held the rulership of this town, which seems to be their ancestral 
home.’ The apotheosis of Ksatriya heroes, as recorded at Mora, is not an historical 


' See H. Liiders, “Seven Brahmi Inscnptions from Mathura and Its Vicinity”, Epigraphia India, XXIV, 
1937-38, 194-200. 

2 J.N. Banerjea, Religion in Art and Archaeology (Vaishnavism and Saivismn), Lucknow, 1968, pp. 12-13. 

3 Visnudharmottara Purana IIT.85.71-79. 

* Senionty recognizes more than supenor birth. It establishes a higher ntual status in Brahmanic ntual. 
For example, the elder brother plays the dominant role in the important Sraddha ritual, performed for the 
decreased parents. 

* For details see Doris Meth Srinivasan, “Early Krsna Icons: The Case at Mathura” in Aala@dariana, American 
Studies in the Art of India, ed. Joanna G, Willams, AIDS, New Delhi, 1981, p. 129. 
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anomaly.” The process whereby a Vira becomes deified should have been known in 
greater India, according to the information gleaned from Panini’s Astadhyayit. According 
to [V.3.99, distinguished Ksatriya heroes had already become objects of sectaman devo- 
tional worship (i.e. bhakti) before the time of Panini, that is before circa the fifth/fourth 
century B.C, 

The growth of the Vrsmi Vira cult, with its Paficaviras, may have been influenced by 
contemporary Yaksa worship. A group of Paficavira Yaksas can be deduced from a passage 
in the Visnudharmottara Purana (II.222.13-15). The names of these five senior-most 
Yaksas are: Dirghabhadra, Parnabhadra, Manibhadra, Yaksabhadra and Svabhadra. 
Perhaps the Vrsnis’ set of Paficaviras was modelled upon or evolved from such a group 
of Yaksas. The Culla Niddesa indicates that worship to the Vrsni Viras is on the same 
level as worship to a group of Yaksas. The text includes, in a list of gods of popular 
worship, the names of Vasudeva, Baladeva (i.e. Samkarsana/Balarama), Punnabhadda 
(ie. Parmabhadra) and Manibhadda (i.e. Manibhadra), in that sequential order.’ R.N. 
Misra cites information from the Mahdniddesa that may have the same implication; the 
Punnabhadda-vattka of this text mentions the “followers of Parnabhadra” along with those 
of Vasudeva and Baladeva.' If these indications accurately reflect some interconnections 
between Yaksa worship and Vira worship, then it would seem reasonable to suppose that 
early Vira images would have some Yaksa components factored into them and that a 
pattern of provenances in Yaksa art and Vira art could be established. Some of the 
“Yaksa” components in both the Malhar and Bhita sculptures have already been men- 
tioned above, and now the question of provenance can be noted. The Noh Yaksa and 
the contemporaneous Biravai Vira (Pl. 16.10) stand within four miles of each other. The 
Deoriya Yaksa and the Bhita Caturvyiha image, (expressing a theology having some 
antecedents in the Hero Cult)’ stand within one kilometer of each other. The Vidisa 
Yaksa (and Yaksi) come from the same locality, and roughly the same ume, as the Besnagar 
Garuda Pillar Inscription and the palm-leaf capital as well as the crocodile capital, all 
three testifying to the worship of Vrsni Viras at Besnagar/Vidisa.'" Most important, it 
can now be proposed that about eight miles from the Parkham Yaksa, and the Baroda 
Yaksa which ts close-by, there probably stood, at Mord, images of three Vrsnis, which 
are more contemporaneous with the Mora Well Inscription than either of the Yaksas. 

It has long been known that two male torsos and the lower half of a female figure 
have been found scattered in Mora.'' Recent publications have a bearing on these three 
sculptural fragments. Although the heads, arms and legs are missing from the two stand- 
ing males, the figures nevertheless exhibit very sensitive modelling in the areas of the 


® Further discussion on the cult of Heroes in Mathura is found in Chapter 21. 

? Information cited by U.P. Shah, “Yaksa Worship in Early Jaina literature, Journal of the Onenial Institute, 
Vol. 3, 1953, 55, 

® Yaksha Cult, pp. 43 & 85. 

* See Doris Meth Srinivasan, “Caturvytha”, 48-51; plus below. The Pratapgarh Yaksa comes from the 
same general region, but not close enough to belong to the same influencing locality or neighborhood. 

' The village of Bes or Besnagar has been identufied with the ancient city of Vidisa. The neighbonng 
township of Bhilsa has been renamed Vidisa in recent times. 

‘| J.Ph. Vogel, “Explorations at Mathura”, Archaeo. Survey of India, Ann. Rep. 1911-12, pp. 127-128, Pls. 
LVII & LVIIL. 
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abdomen, ornamentations and sashes circling the body. The first torso onginally was 
two-armed (ht. 2’ 3"; Pl. 16.1). A double necklace, held together with a large clasp on the 
chest, falls gently over both shoulders. The figure wears a dhou, held in place by a rope 
girdle, ued in a generous knot, with ends looped and hanging below the rounded abdo- 
men. The way in which the girdle is tied and the way it follows the curvatures of the 
hips, thighs, groins and round the abdomen exhibits a keen eye and a high degree of 
sculptural skill. A gathered sash is draped about the upper legs. Herbert Hartel has re- 
cently compared this torso to a Kusana image of Samkarsana/Balarama and thus con- 
curs with the oft expressed opinion, including my own, that the Mora torso could be a 
Vira."* The problem of dating the torso has also been reduced by the recent discovery 
of two inscribed doorkeepers from Mathura (Pl. 16.2 & 3), which have stylistic affinities 
with the torso.’* It is not difficult to see, in these three sculptures, the similar treatment 
of the softly rounded belly whose deep navel further accentuates the soft skin. Likewise 
the tactile quality of drapery and ornamentation and their responsiveness to the contours 
of the body is quite similar. There is also congruency of dimensions, raising the possibil- 
ity that were the Mora male (Pl. 16.1) intact he would attain the same height as the 
doorkeepers; the doorkeeper, identified as Agni (Pl. 16.2), measures nineteen inches from 
neck to belt, and the Mora torso measures twenty inches. The Brahmi inscriptions on 
the pedestals of each of the doorkeepers allows for their dating within a margin of a few 
decades. According to the script, the inscription should be dated to the Ksatrapa or very 
early Kusana period. Word usage favors a dating closer to the Ksatrapa period.'* That 
means that the doorkeepers are likely to date to the third quarter of the first century 
A.D. This date is therefore suitable for the Mora torso (Pl. 16.1), as well. The hkelihood 
that it, as well as the other male torso, are Vrsni Viras, is greatly enhanced by the 
idenufication which can now be offered for what remains of the female figure. Two 
pieces placed together make up the lower part of the standing female (height 3’ 1"; Pls. 
l6.4a & b). She wears a short skirt, gathered in the front and having a looped sash on 
the mght side. The skirt is secured by a simple girdle made of two strings. Over the left 
hand, placed at the hip, is draped a shawl which loops over the night calf as it swings to 
the back. Visually, the two large drapery loops on the right are the most distinctive 
aspects of the fragmentary statue. The statue has an inscniption on the pedestal. It con- 
tains the names of Kaniska and Tosa. Though this Tosa associated with Kaniska 1s unlikely 
to be the Tosa mentioned in the Mora Well inscription dated in the time of Sodasa, the 
coincidence makes it most likely that the original Mora Well inscription referred to the 
place where the female and other sculptures were found.'’’ The female may well be 
Ekanamsa, a Vrsni, and sister of Samkarsana/Balarama and Wasudeva-Krsna. Ekanamsa 


“Archaeological Evidence on the Early Vasudeva Worship”, in Onentalia losepht Tucet Memonae Dicata, 
Roma, 1987, p. 581, fn. 25. The Kusana torso (Mathura Mus. No. 17.1325) is illustrated in N.P. Joshi, 
iconography of Balardma, Fig. 16. The fact that the Kusana torso is four-armed and the Mora torso is two- 
armed does not reduce the likelihood that they are both the same god. On this question see Chapter 18. 

' Dons Meth Snnivasan with Lore Sander, “Newly Discovered Inscribed Mathura Sculptures of Probable 
Doorkeepers, Dating to the Ksatrapa Period” Archwes of Anan Art XLII, 1990, 63-69. 

" Snnivasan with Sander, “Doorkeepers”, pp. 64-65 and fn. 13, in Archwes, 

'* John M. Rosenfeld, Dynastic Art of the Aushans, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967, p. 151. 
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occurs on four known small Mathura reliefs dating to the Kusana penod, which depict 
her between her two brothers. The reliefs are all kinship triads made in Mathura in 
response to worship of the Vrsnis, the town’s ancestral heroes.'® Until the publication, in 
1985,"’ of the fourth relief from the Ellsworth Collection only damaged sections of reliefs 
were available. They do not show the full figure of Ekanamsa (A fifth Vrsni kinship tnad 
in the Karachi Museum, Pakistan, may also originate from Mathura; it ts also a complete 
depiction on a weight stone, but it was never published by J. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw. Its 
details are difficult to determine from the xerox copy at my disposal).'* The Ellsworth 
Vrsni kinship triad clearly shows that the lower segment of the figure of Ekanamsa (PI. 
16.5) is much like the lower part of the Mora female (Pls. 16.4a & b). Both wear a short 
skirt which is secured by a plain, rope-like girdle; both show the two large drapery loops 
on the right side; both have the drapery end covering the left wrist which is placed at the 
hip; both stand, samapada, in the hieractic frontal pose; both wear large anklets at the 
feet. Indeed the only significant difference between the two Is that the Ellsworth Ekanamsa 
carries a pot in her left hand which is absent in the Mora Ekanamsa. The major features 
of the lower parts of the two females are so close that their identity appears secure, 
especially as no other female type dunng the Ksatrapa-Kusana penods exhibits this com- 
bination of features. We may say that the “body language” of the Yaksis, the Goddesses 
of Fernlity and Abundance is quite unlike that of Ekanamsa. It does not seem coinciden- 
tal that the closest parallel, in boldness of stance and simplicity of adornment, is the 
representation of the Warnor Goddess, Durga (see Pl. 20.21). The hieractic frontality 
conveys strength and courage, qualities associated with Ekanamé&a in the early literature." 
If, then, on the basis of favorable comparisons, the Mora female could be Ekanamsa and 
the one Mora torso could be Baladeva, then chances are good that the second two- 
armed Mora male torso could be Vasudeva-Krsna:” there is the evidence from the five 
Vrsni kinship reliefs showing this triad in Kusana times, and, during the same period, 
there is the example from Gaya District of three separate statues of these WVrsnis, as 
would be the case with the Mora triad.*! Were the identification accepted, these images 
could not be considered as three of the five Vrsni Viras (Ekanamsa seems to be truly a 
heroine in the Hanvamsa account) mentoned in the Mora Well inscnption. The dates 
do not match. The inscription is from the time of Sodasa, and the statues belong to the 
late Ksatrapa (i.e. the two males) — and Kaniska (i.e. the female) period, The span of 
time between the execution of the male and female statues poses a problem if one wishes 
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'§ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Early Krsna Icons”, pp. 127ff. 

’ P. Pal, “Some Mathura Sculptures of the Kushan Period”, Annali, Vol. 45, 1985, 632-634. 

' D.M. Srinivasan, “Early Krsna Icons”, see fn. 51. 

" Cf PLL. Gupta, “Ekanamsa and Her Images”, Athar Research Society Journal, Vol. 54, 1968, 229ff; see 
especially 229-231. 

*® This torso (Mathura Museum No. E 21) has a ht. of 3', but considerably more of the legs remain than 
on the other torso (Mathura Museum No. E 22, ht. 2’ 3".) From the photo on Plate LVII (see fn. 11, above) 
it seems that E 22 (Samkarsana/ Balarama?) is more corpulent than E 21. Possibly this is the way status is 
designated in this set. 

" See D.M. Srinivasan, “Early Krsna Icons”, pp. 130-131. On the validity of comparing a two-armed 
with a four-armed Vrsni, see fn. 12, above. 
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to think of them as a unit. It is not easy to explain why it should take anywhere from 
+ a quarter to t a half a century to complete one commission for three statues, and why 
the later one, of the time of Kaniska, should be of noticeably inferior craftsmanship than 
the other two. These uncertainties, plus the absence of distinctive attnbutes (usually found 
in the hands, or on the head, precisely the parts missing in these pieces) prevent com- 
plete acceptance that the Mora figures do in fact represent the triad of Vrsni Heroes. 
The probability is high, but the indisputable proof is lacking. 

For pre-Kusana images that are undeniably the Vrsni Viras, it is necessary to go far 
beyond Mathura’s borders. ‘To date, the earliest unambiguous images occur on coins of 
Agathocles found at Ai-Khanoum (Pls. 16.6 & 7).”* On the obverse, or Greek side, occurs 
the figure of Samkarsana/ Balarama, holding a club and a plough in nght and left hands, 
respectively. On the reverse, or Brahmi side, appears two-armed Vasudeva-Krsna_ hold- 
ing the wheel and conch(?). The coins onginate from the Northwest; they may have been 
minted in Taxila.*? Accordingly, the Greek side is the more important side, with the 
result that Samkarsana/ Balarama is recognized as being senior to Vasudeva-Krsna. Thus 
on these coins, dating to the early second century B.C., the two figures occupy positions 
comparable to their status in the Vrsmi lineage system. The other secure identification 
also comes from the Northwest. At Chilas IJ, Pakistan, on the western face of a rock, 
both an inscnption and the representation of two male figures have been engraved (PI. 
16.8).%* The larger figure on the left holds the club and plough in his two hands. The 
shorter figure holds the wheel and club. Again Samkarsana/Balarama, because of his 
height, is being singled out as higher in the Vrsni lineage system than his brother. The 
inscription, mentioning Rama /kn/ sa <Rama- krsna-, is dated on paleographic grounds to 
the first half of the first century A.D.” The possibility that Samkarsana/Balarama is 
depicted on a few post-Mauryan punch-marked coins has been recently proposed.” The 
fragment of this coin type shows a standing figure holding a plough and a long stick, 
possibly Samkarsana/Balarama’s musala (Pl. 16.9). If accepted, this would be the god’s 
earliest representation on coinage associated with Mathura.”’ The problem is that so little 


“See R. Audouin et P. Bernard, “Trésor de Monnaies Indiennes et Indo-Grecques d’Ai Khanoum 
(Afghanistan)", Aeeuwe Numismatgue Ge serie Vol. 16, 1974, 7ff. 

“4 Audouin et Bernard, “Monnaies”. 

“This information was first published by A.H. Dani, Chulas, The City of Nanga Parvat, (Dyamar), Islamabad, 
1983. 

*" For the analysis of the inscriptions, consult Gérard Fussman,” Les Inscriptions Kharosthi de la Plaine 
de Chilas” in Antiguites of Northem Pakistan, Vol. 1, Mainz, 1989, Inscription No. 1. 

* P.L. Gupta, “Early Coins of Mathura Region”, in Mathura: The Cultural Heniage, gen. ed. Dons Meth 
Snnivasan, AIIS, Manohar, New Delhi, 1989, p. 127. 

“" Gupta, “Coins of Mathura”, p. 136; fn. 12. Note that representations of Samkarsana/ Balarama have 
probably been identified on the coins of Maues, Azes I and a bilingual seal from Taxila and the represen- 
tation of Vasudeva-Krsna is on a gold coin of Vasudeva whose authenticity must still be accepted; oral 
communication of Joe Cnbb, “Images of Indian Deines on North-West Indian Coins in the Pre-Gupta 
Period”, Berlin Symposium, May 1986; see notice in Gérard Fussman, “Chroniques et Etudes Bibliographiques”, 
journal Anahgue, Tome CCLAXYV, 1987, 365. Audouin and Bernard (“Monnaies”, 20-21), seem to be cor- 
rect in pointing out that a two-armed figure on the reverse of some of Visnumutra’s coins could well be 
Vasudeva-Visnu. Visnumitra was king of the Paficalas towards the close of the first century B.C. The coins 
are shown in J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancunt India, Repr. New Delhi, 1975, Pl. XXIX, Nos. 6, 8, 9. 
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of the figure remains and no other deity (Vrsni or otherwise) is depicted on the coin, 
making it impossible to assess hierarchical status. 

For the present, the oldest examples attesting to worship of the Pajicavira Vrsnis out- 
side of the Northwestern region are aniconic remains found in Besnagar. It has long 
been recognized that the Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription attests to the worship of 
Vasudeva in circa the second/first century B.C. The inscription is carved on a pillar on 
which the Garuda capital is to be inferred.” Garuda can easily be associated with Vasudeva- 
Krsna (and not necessarily Visnu), since the chariot of this god is marked by the Garuda 
standard, according to several passages in the Mahabharata.” This pillar, it has recently 
been shown, stood beside other pillars with capitals at the Besnagar temple. Dr. Hartel 
has perceptively argued that two among the other pillars relate to two other Vrsni." To 
wit, the remaining palm-leaf (é@/a) capital should have crowned a tala-dhvaja for Sam- 
karsana/Balarama and the crocodile or makara capital, a makara-dhvaja for Pradyumna. 
From the evidence of three probable Vrsni pillars, Hartel extrapolates to conclude that 
“it is obvious that in this temple at Besnagar ... all the five heroes were worshipped”.”' 
Be it three or five, Vrsnis were worshipped in Madhya Pradesh, a place prone towards 
early support of Hero Worship.” 

Madhya Pradesh produced the first known image to fuse Yaksa, Vira and vaisnava 
elements, and that fusion should now be analyzed. The Malhar image is big-bodied, 
stolid and stands close to the water (Pl. 15.3). These may be considered “Yaksa” ele- 
ments on account of descriptions pertaining to Yudhisthira’s Yaksa in the epic.** The 
large sword on the left side obviously belongs to the domain of the Vira. The Biravai 
Vira is also outfitted with this weapon suspended from a belt onto the left hip (Pls. 16.10 
& 11). The weapon may be an attnbute associated with the Vrsni Viras too. Samkarsana/ 
Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, on the Agathocles coin have a long sword suspended 
from the belt on the left (Pls. 16.6 & 7), just as the Malhar figure.** Aniruddha holds up 
a sword in his nght hand in the fourth century Kondamotu relief depicting the Vrsni 
Viras (Pl. 18.1). It should not be forgotten that the wheel and mace held in the extra 


* The inferences are based on two inscriptions. See D.C. Sircar, Select Insenphons 1, pp. 88-89; J. Agrawal, 
“Vidisha Stone Pillar Inscnpton of the Reign of Maharaja Bhagavata, dated Regnal Year 12”, Vishveshvaranand 
Indologual fournal Vol. Il], 1965, pp. 99-100. 

* See references in D.M. Snnivasan, “Vaisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura”, in Mathurd: The Cul- 
tural Hentage, p. 385. 

*® Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, pp. 576-580. 

" “Early Vasudeva Worship”, p. 580. 

® Another Garuda pillar inscription was found at Bhilsa (see fn. 10), cf. Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Wor- 
ship”, p. 579, fn. 21. In Pawaya (M.P.) a pre-Kusana tala votive emblem was found; see Archaeo. Survey of 
India, Ann. Rep. 1914-15, p. 21, PL XVIc. 

* See Chapter 15, pp. 207-208. 

™ Tt must be registered that the identification of the object on the hip of the gods on the Agathocles coins 
is disputed. Paul Bernard sees, as 1 do, an encased sword (Audouin ct Bernard, “Monnaies”). Gérard Fussman 
(/nscriphons Aharosthi ...de Chilas, Insr. No. |, p. 5), considers it an object, copied but misunderstood from the 
Indian context. Fussman nghtly observes that the objects on the coins have no handle, but he does not 
compare their similar positions with the sword on the Malhar figure nor the Biradvai Vira’s sword held on 
the left hip by a strap crossing over the back. 

® See Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, p. 576, fn. 9 and Pl. IIc. This oft cited relief has only been 
correctly interpreted by Hartel in this paper. 
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arms of the Malhar figure are also connected with the realm of the heroic warnor: the 
wheel (cakra) is a weapon of war and the mace (gada@) is a symbol of sovereignty. It is 
therefore not surprising that when the cult of the Hero is given expression, Vasudeva- 
Krsna appears with the wheel (cakra) in hand, as on the Agathocles coins, and he holds 
both the wheel and the mace as on the Chilas II graffito. (The conch 1s also an heroic 
symbol, but it does not seem urgent to insist upon its symbolism here since this attmbute 
cannot be defined with certainty in the Malhar sculpture). The natural hands (probably 
recut), holding the conch-like object, are poised in an unclear position which resembles 
the afjalt mudra (Pl. 16.12). This mudra is adopted by the Vrsni Viras appearing as 
ancillary deities on either side of a Tirthankara in Jaina reliefs of the Kusana age.* 
Therefore it is not unbecoming for a Vira to make this gesture, only unexpected in the 
Malhar image which appears to be a major, not an ancillary deity.” A deified Vira need 
not wear a crown; this headdress does not occur in the Northwestern Vrsni Viras, but it 
may be present on the Mathura kinship reliefs dating to the Kusana period.” If our 
guide is the later fourth century Kondamotu relief (Pl. 18.1), then the crown is (or be- 
comes) the prerogative of Vasudeva-Krsna. Therefore this adornment on the Malhar 
image, as well as the puzzling dress (unless it is some kind of armour), need not define 
just a Vira. The Malhar image is obviously not “just a Vira”. The pull of tradition is so 
strong that a four-armed figure having gaddé and cafva in the extra upper arms must signal 
a vaisnava Vira, and from all the foregoing, a vatsnava Maha Vira (cf. Pls. 14.1 & 2). Who 
is he? Perhaps he is Vasudeva-Krsna. The two attributes, plus the crown favour him 
more than the other Vrsni Viras. But it is not easy to think of the large Malhar image 
as representing Wasudeva-Krsna in his junior status as a Vrsmi Vira, unless that status 1s 
being conveyed by the hand gesture. Neither is it likely that Vasudeva-Krsna — first of 
the caturvyihas — is being depicted here because no other vyihas are present. From the 
benefit of hindsight, the image could well foreshadow Bhagavan Vasudeva-Krsna as the 
Mathura artists of the Kusana age will render him (see Plates 18.10 & 11): Vasudeva- 
Krsna is four-armed, crowned or turbaned, garlanded, well-ornamented and bearing the 
warrior’s emblems of strength and power, namely the mace, the wheel and (in later 
Kusana images) the conch; these Kusana representations reflect the vira status even as 
they present a major Hinduistic deity. What is absent is the sword, so prominent in the 
Malhar image. Thus, whereas the Malhar deity gives the impression of a Maha Vira 
portrayed as God, the Kusana deity gives the impression of a God portrayed as Maha 
Vira. The Malhar statue may represent the watershed between the worship of the younger 
brother, Wasudeva-Krsna, within the Vrsni lineage system and the glorification of Bhagavan 
Vasudeva-Krsna, the most popular Bhagavata god in the Kusana age. If this is so, then 
any meaning attnbuted to the Malhar Vasudeva-Krsna must take into account the tran- 
sitional nature of the piece and give sufficient weight to the various factors in the process 


* Examples are cited in Chapter 18; cf. also D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, pp. 386-387. 

" [therefore do not share Hartel’s view that this figure could possibly be a Vira were the hands not kept 
in afjait mudra (“Early Vasudeva Worship”, p. 581, fn. 26). 

* E.g., compare the turbaned Vrsni Viras on Pl. 16.5 with the crowned Wasudeva-Krsna on the remnant 
of the kinship rehef picture in Fig. 3 of my “Early Krsna Icons”, 
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of fusion. The Malhar Vasudeva-Krsna, it is proposed, represents the humane” appari- 
tion of a higher god. Elevated from the earthly warnor who blends strength and power 
of mind and body, Vasudeva-Krsna stands as a suprahuman sovereign whose ability to 
protect the safety of his followers and whose concern for their well-being is greater than 
any earthly lord. 

The cult of the Vrsni Heroes plays a prominent role in the development of the catunyiiha 
doctrine and thereby, in the imagery representing that doctrine. The vyuha doctrine 
defines the fourfold nature of the Supreme Narayana, a god stemming from the Vedic 
and Brahmanic traditions, and associates this nature with four emanations (i.e. caturvyitha-) 
whose names do not come from the Vedic tradition but rather from the Bhagavata 
religion and its worship of the Vrsni Viras. In the doctrine, a realignment of relation- 
ships occurs so that a metaphysical hierarchy is now stressed over rank in the lineage. 
Vasudeva-Krsna, the first vyiha, supersedes Samkarsana/Balarama, the second vyuha 
who arises from the first vyiha; Pradyumna the third vytha anses from Samkarsana/ 
Balarama, and Aniruddha the fourth vytha emanates from Pradyumna. The Hero Samba 
is dropped. The Bhita Caturvyiha image, which expresses this theological position, elicits 
homage to the Vrsm Viras (Pls. 15.1 & 2). 

At present, the earliest impressive examples of vaimava art, such as the Mora figures, 
the Malhar statue and the Bhita fourfold image praise Heroes, specifically Vrsmi Heroes. 
Not enough is known about the Vira Cult. Perhaps that 1s why these sculptures continue 
to pose numerous imponderables. 

The sculptures of Samkarsana/Balarama, for example, contain other than heroic fac- 
tors. Indeed, this god’s Kusana representations fall into two rather distinct iconographic 
types, suggesting that he may be the amalgamation of several belief systems.“ For some 
reason not entirely clear, the pre-Kusana representations tend to combine, rather than 
separate, the types. The Jansuti Samkarsana/Balarama (Pl. 16.13), usually taken as the 
oldest sculpture of this god because of its probable Sunga dating, displays both the snake 
canopy, the single earring and the ekdvali, (associated with Type | in the Kusana images) 
and the mace and plough (associated with Type II in the Kusana images). ‘The mid-first 
century B.C. large (1.170 m.), two-armed statue of Samkarsana/Balarama, onginating 
from Tumain (Guna Distnct, Madhya Pradesh), features the same combination, with the 
important addition of a lion on top of the plough (Pls. 16.14 & 15). The latter attnbute 
is a regular occurrence in Kusana Type II imagery, but the appearance of the lion as an 
animal connected with Samkarsana/Balarama is already found on the south side of the 
Bhita Caturvyiha (Pl. 16.16). The lion-plough is also seen with the Ksatrapa figure of 
Samkarsana/Balarama, proving that this iconographic device stabilized fairly early in the 
artistic development of the god.*' Type II represents the typical Vira depiction of this 
god, and, as is noticeable from the above as well as the Agathocles and Chilas examples, 


* The quality of “humaneness” is symbolized by the four arms; see Chapter 18. 

* D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, pp. 388-389. 

*! See this piece illustrated in Joshi, Balardma, Fig. 9. Cf. remarks by D.M. Srinivasan, “Waisnava Art”, pp. 
383, 388-389 and by Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, pp. 582-583. 
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a snake-hood is not a typical feature of the god as a Vrsni Vira.** There is an exception; 
when this Vrsni Vira appears as a Tirthankara’s acolyte he may have the serpent-hood 
over his head (see Pl. 18.3). In order to fathom why this god’s iconography comes from 
the chthonic, agricultural and heroic domains, his nse and development need to be 
researched further. 

To account for incipient vaisnava art, that is art pnor to the Kusana age, a wide net 
has been cast. The art has been mainly in praise of Heroes, to be precise, mainly Mathura’s 
Vrsni Heroes. They are known from Chilas in the North, to Malhar in the South to 
Vidisa/Besnagar in the West. These far-afield places are linked through trade routes to 
Mathura, and in some case, to each other. It is not surprising that centers as far afield 
as Taxila (assuming the Agathocles coins were minted there) and Vidisa/Besnagar could 
yield early, unambiguous imagery of the Vrsmi Viras. These centers were situated on 
trade routes that already in the third and second century B.C. connected them to Mathura. 
A Northern route, following the course of the Yamuna and then proceeding to the 
Northwestern terminii, connected Taxila to Mathura.*’ A Southern route followed the 
Yamuna down to Kausambi and Bhita on its way to Prayaga (Allahabad).“ At Kausambi, 
a road went to the west coast, by way of Besnagar/Vidisa, Ujjayini etc.;” another went 
farther south in antiquity, passing (via Bharhut) “through the present districts of Satna, 
Shahdol, Bilaspur and Raipur. Important towns like ... Mallalapattana” [later Malhar] 
“were located on this route”. Mathura’s contact with these places on the Northern, 
Southern and Western routes is corroborated by the dispersal range of certain etched 
beads. Tracing the geographic extent of two patterns of etched beads, it is possible to 
conjecture that Mathura had connections with settlements on these three routes from 
circa the Mauryan period through circa the first century B.C.*’ At times during the first 
century B.C. and the first century A.D., Chilas could have been pulled into this network 
by a road linking it to Taxila. Two routes joined at Taxila. The one which went through 
present-day Abbotabad (and ultimately to present-day Srinagar) had a road branching off 
from Abbotabad which led West and North. It went to the regions in the Upper Indus 
Valley where inter alia Chilas is located.” Judging from the Kharosthi graffiti found at 
Chilas and recently analyzed by Gérard Fussman, he proposed that Chilas in the first 


This is borne out by the fourth century depiction of the god on the Kondamotu relief. 

" Cf. 3.G. Bajpai, “Mathura: Trade Routes, Commerce, and Communication Patterns, from the Post- 
Mauryan Penod to the End of the Kusana Penod”, in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, p. 47 and see Map: 
“Mathura: Inland Trade Routes’; H.P. Ray, “Early Histoncal Urbanizanon: the case of the Western Deccan”, 
World Archaeology, Vol. 19, No. 1, 97. 

“ Cf. Bajpai, “Trade Routes”, p. 48. 

“ Ray, “Western Deccan”, 97; cf. Bajpai, “Trade Routes”, p. 48. 

“ Professor K.D. Bajpai, Dr. S.K. Pandey, Malhar 1975-74, Sagar, 1978, p. 22; also p. 21. 

" See C. Margabandhu, “Etched Beads from Mathura Excavations - A Note” in Mathura: The Cultural 
Heritage, pp. 202-203; cf. discussion in Chapter 21 on further implications of the dispersal range of Patterns 
Nos, 2 and 6, 

* Gerard Fussman, “Tasala, The Central Asian Connection”, in Urban Form and Meaning mm South Ana, Vol. 
31 in Studies in the History of Ant, eds. Howard Spodek and Doris Meth Srinivasan, National Gallery of Art, 
Hanover & London, 1993, p. 86. Some of the place-names, though not the routes, can be found on the Map 
opposite the title page of 2unschen Gandhdra und den Seudenstrassen, Felsbilder am Karakorum Highway. Exhibition 
Catalogue, Prof. Dr. K. Jettmar,; Dr. V. Thewalt; Mainz am Rhein, 1985. 
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century A.D. was also situated on a trade road. On it travelled relatively cultivated 
merchants from the Northwest of India. Among them were some who had knowledge of 
the Vrsni Viras.** That Northwesterners would be receptive to the worship of Mathura’s 
Heroes need not entirely surprise us; the region could well have been exposed to the 
Hellenistic notion of the Hero Cult in places like Taxila and Ai-Khanum for quite a 
long time. 

The cult of the Vrsni Heroes spread far and wide from Mathura, but a rigid formula 
for their representation did not fan out with the spread of the cult. The variety of aniconic 
and iconic representations is keenly evident, each locale adding or devising some varia- 
tion. Among these, however, one locality stands out as truly innovative in the pre-Kusana 
age. It is Bhita. In the present state of our knowledge, we can say that the first Caturvyaha 
image (Pls. 15.1 & 2; 16.16) was invented here, along with a number of other innova- 
tions. Bhita invented the first Paficamukha Linga (Pls. 14.3 & 4). Two colossal Yaksas 
come from these environs; one of them, the Deoriya Yaksa has the accoutrement of 
highest status, and is therefore unique among Yaksa images. One anthropomorphic pot, 
of the sort deemed seminal to the development of iconography, can be attributed to 
Bhita (Pl. 14.10). Bhita, situated between two epicenters of commerce and religion, 
Kausambi and Prayaga, probably owes her circumscnbed burst of artistic activity to her 
favorable geographic position and to the fact that no other locale had as yet sufficient 
resources to command the development of an artistic school. 


" Fussman, “Inscriptions Kharosthi ... de Chilas”, pp. 32-33. The area may however have been in direct 
contact with Mathura. In correspondence, dated December 13, 1988, Professor Fussman indicates that a 
graffito from Hunza dating to approximately the same period (c. end of first century A.D.- second century 
A.D.) attests to the travels of a man from Mathura to Hunza; the Hunza inscription is still unedited. 
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RELIGIOUS NETWORKS AND INCIPIENT S4/VA FORMS 


Pre-Kusana sawa forms come from many difference places, however they share a sophis- 
ticated symbolic language not imposed from any one place upon the other. To appreci- 
ate the unusual manner in which sawa art opens, it must be remembered that pre-Kusana 
sawa art comprises, at the present state of our knowledge, less than a dozen stone sculp- 
tures, possibly one terracotta, some coins and a seal. The earliest representations go back 
to the second century B.C. (ie. the Sunga period), and the latest can be dated to the 
mid-first century A.D. That means that we have very few representations during a long 
period of time and that these few representations from scattered places show an intercon- 
nected, mature iconography. 

Consider-: there are three early plain Lingas found at two different sites which display 
the same basic conventions in their representations.' ‘There is the colossal, free-standing 
Linga from Kankali Tila, Mathura (ht. above ground: 38.2"), It is realistically conceived 
and composed of three parts; these are the dome, the shaft and the base set in the 
ground (PI. 17.1). This Linga dates to circa the first century B.C. It resembles another 
plain Linga on an altar (vedi), under a tree depicted on a Mathura relief from Bhitesvara 
(Pl. 17.2); the relief dates to the same period, Both Mathura Lingas have a simple band 
encircling the dome, otherwise they are not different from the third plain Linga located 
in Reh, Fatehpur Dist. U.P. The site is on the left bank of the Yamuna, about 350 kms. 
southeast of Mathura. The Reh Linga is also composed of three parts: there is the dome 
(68 cms.), the shaft (77 cms.) and presumably the base set in the ground. The Reh Linga 
bears an inscnption which had been attnbuted to the time of Menander by G.R. Sharma 
who first published the Reh Linga.* None of the subsequent publications mentioning this 
inscription agree with this dating.’ Since the inscription seems to date somewhere be- 
tween the first century B.C. and no later than the tme of Wima Khadphises in the first 
century A.D., and since the Reh Linga resembles closely the earliest plain Lingas from 
Mathura of the first century B.C., the Reh Linga can best be discussed here. When these 
three Lingas are taken together, it is apparent that there is general agreement with re- 
spect to colossal size, threefold division and realistic appearance. This agreement exists in 
spite of the considerable distance separating the sites in antiquity, and, (depending upon 


' The plain linga in the Siva Temple at Chennittalai in Kerala is not included here. T.A. Gopinath Rao 
(Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. 11, Pt. 1, p. 69 & PL. 5.1), calls it “ancient”, but it does not look so ancient. 

* G.R. Sharma, Reh Insenption of Menander and the Indo-Greek Invasion of the Ganga Valley, Allahabad, 1980, 
p. 10. 

* B.N. Mukherjee, Mathura and its Society, Calcutta, 1981, pp. 245-265; P.L. Gupta. “Kushanas in the 
Yamuno-Gangetic Region. Chronology and Date", Annali dell'Isituto Unwersitano Onentalk di Napoli, Vol. 45, 
199ff.; cf. LK. Sarma, The Development of Early Sawa Art and Architecture, Delhi, 1982, p. 60. 
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the final date of the Reh inscnption) in spite of a possible gap in time which could 
extend over several generations. An association between a tree and the Linga, such as is 
seen on the Mathura relief (Pl. 17.2), is also confirmed on indigenous coinage. On the 
obverse of Allan’s variety e of Class 1 Ujjayini coppers, the Linga is seen between two 
different trees in railings. A Linga together with the bull of Siva (see below), also occurs 
on the reverse of the second century B.C. coppers (vanety b) of the Arjunayanas whose 
lands probably lay within the Delhi-Jaipur-Agra triangle. 

Consider-: there are four pre-Kusana Mukhalingas from three different sites which 
display subtle, interrelated features. From Bhita (Allahabad Dist. U.P.) comes the famous 
Paficamukha Linga; of buff coloured sandstone, this Linga is dated by inscription to the 
second century B.C. (Pl. 14.3). Already its iconography is a mature one, and now is the 
time to notice details not previously mentioned. The central shaft is carved in the shape 
of the two-armed [sana whose straight strands of hair fall on his shoulders. In the left 
hand, bent at the elbow, he holds a water pot; the mght hand was probably raised in 
abhaya mudra. The oblique parallel lines across the chest could either be the border of a 
scarf or the yajfiopavita, the latter being the more likely. Under his arms the four different 
heads, or mukhas, can be distinguished. Directly below the left arm is the Aghora mukha 
(Pl. 17.3). Next, moving counter clockwise, is the mukha representing the ascetic or Yogic 
nature of Siva (Pl. 14.4; face to the proper right of the central face). Next follows the 
Usnisin form, represented by a head weanng a turban with a topknot. (Pl. 14.4 center, 
Pi. 17.4 on the nght). The fourth, adorned with earrings necklace and fillet around the 
hair, is likely to portray the mild, feminine (Stri) nature of Siva (Pl. 17.4 center). For the 
next known Mukhalinga we must go upstream along the Yamuna again, to Mathura. 
There in circa the first century B.C. was produced the Ekamukha Linga now housed in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Pl. 17.5). It shares a realism with the plain Lingas just 
reviewed. An incised mm circles the dome just above the central fold, and above this 
point the human head occurs. The treatment of the ringlets of hair in which a snake 
slithers, and, the wide open eyes, also indicate a first century B.C. date.’ In the first 
century A.D., the greater Mathura area produced two different yet interrelated Ekamukha 
Lingas. Carved on an architectural fragment from Mathura is an Ekamukha Linga with 
the Yogin Head (Pl. 17.6). ‘The Linga, installed upon a ved: platform under a tree, retains 
the realistic dome which is adorned with a patterned band (Pl. 17.7). From Aghapura 
(now Bharatpur Dist. Rajasthan, but in antiquity within the cultural domain of greater 
Mathura), comes the colossal (ht. 5°) realistic Linga showing the Usnisin mukha on its 
shaft (Pl. 17.8).° The mukha appears just below the central fold, contrasting thereby with 
the Philadelphia Ekamukha Linga from Mathura. But in another respect, the Aghapura 


* Cf, the first century B.C. Bodh Gaya railing pillar depiction of Indra and the first century B.C. Mathura 
representation of a noble (Mathura Museum No. E 7) for similar treatment of the eyes and the hair. Stella 
Kramnrisch (Manifestations of Shwa, Philadelphia, 1981, p. 2) dates this Linga to the first-second century A.D. 

* For the stylistic analysis on which the first century A.D., pre-Kusana date is based, see my paper “Signifi- 
cance and Scope of Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, Discourses on Siva, ed. Michael W. Meister, Philadel- 
phia, 1984, p. 36. Plate 24 illustrates this piece: the label has been incorrectly pnnted. Instead of “Phase 3” 
read “Phase 2". See Footnote 23 (below) for the correct labelling of the numerous incorrectly printed cap- 
tons of my illustrations in this publication. 
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Ekamukha Linga compliments the Mathura output. It and the Ekamukha Linga on the 
Mathura relief (Pl. 17.6) feature as mukha, one of the four mukhas on the shaft of 
the earlier Bhita Paficamukha Linga. In limiting the choice either to the Yogin mukha 
or the Usnisin mukha, these two Ekamukha Lingas already make the same choice ~ for 
the main mukha — as is made in the subsequent Kusana age (see Chapter 19). 
Consider-: there are four pre-Kusana stone representations of the full figure of Siva 
from scattered places, and these display iconographic links though little overall similari- 
ties. The Gudimallam Siva Linga (Chittoor Dist., Andhra Pradesh), whose exact date is 
still under dispute, is agreed to be the earliest. Two-armed Siva, carved in high relief 
before the Linga, stands astnde upon the shoulders of a creature belonging to the aquatic 
realm (Pl. 17.9), The god, with jatabhdra hair, holds a small horned animal in the lowered 
night hand, a battle-axe and water pot in the left. His lowered membrum vinle is seen 
through the drapery folds of his thin dhoti. The aquatic nature of the crouching being 
has been established in a recent excavation.’ In effect, both god and Linga seem to anse 
from out of the waters. The Gudimallam Linga, as is well known, is very realistic, and 
in that respect, is like the early plain Lingas. Also like them, it is very large (c. 5' in ht.), 
and it has the threefold division. A free-standing Sunga colossus of Siva Urdhvaretas was 
found at Rsikesa (U.P.). Of the red mottled sandstone associated with Mathura sculpture, 
and 4' 9" in height, this is a stolid image of the god (Pl. 17.10). He is two-armed, having 
the water pot (kamandalu) in the left hand and gesturing in abhaya mudra with the night. 
The image is badly preserved and it is not clear whether the protruberance on the head 
is the topknot of the ascetic’s locks or of the god's turban. This image of ithyphallic Siva 
seems to have been made in Mathura and sent North. On the side of a pillar (circa 
5' ht.), now in the Mukta Devi Temple in Misanagar (near Kanpur, U.P.) occur two 
reliefs of Siva. The pillar was probably made in that area and dates somewhere between 
circa mid first century B.C. and circa mid first century A.D.® In the center of one relief 
is a two-armed male crowned with the pre-Kusana type of fluted turban? (PI. 17.11). He 
is seated in /alitasana on an elaborate seat which resembles a throne. The figure’s raised 
phallus indicates that this is Siva. He holds his night hand in abhaya mudra while the left, 
poised on the folded left leg, holds a water pot. He wears a dhoti and ornaments con- 
sisting of double-looped earrings and simple bracelets. Beneath his throne lies a lion. 
Three male figures are shown in the process of emerging from the central figure. T'wo 
appear to arise from either side of his shoulders; they are two-armed and wear headgear. 
The third emerges directly from the god’s turban. The strands of hair of the emerging 
figure fall unto his shoulders, and in his arms, bent at the elbows, he holds two objects 


© On the dating see Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, pp. 33-34; N.P. Joshi, “Early Forms 
of Siva”, Discourses (see fn. 3), p. 48; G. von Mitterwallner, “Evolution of the Liga”, Discourses, pp. 121; Gerd 
Kreisel. Die Siva-Bildwerke der Mathura-Kunst: Beitr. zur frithinduist. Ikonographie, Monographien zur Archaologie, 
Kunst und Philologie; Band 5, Stuttgart, 1986, p. 83. 

"LK. Sarma, “New Light on Art through Archaeological Conservation”, Journal of the Indian Soctety of 
Onental Art, ns. 10 (1978-79), 51: cf. Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, p. 42. 

* See N.P. Joshi, “A Unique Figure of Siva from Masanagar”, Bulletin of Museums and Archaeology in U.P. 
3 (1969), 25-30, Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, p. 39. 

* On this type see Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, p. 36. 
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which are probably the sun and the moon. On the adjacent side of this pillar is a relief 
of a standing Siva having some features in common with the seated Siva. The standing 
god is ithyphallic (Pl. 17.12). His right hand is in abhaya and the left holds the water pot 
near the waist. A lion and a small yaksa flank him on the nght and the left, respectively. 
In addition, on a unique Sunga terracotta of unknown provenance C. Sivaramamurti 
sees Siva, Lord of Music and Dance, depicted." 

A few pre-Kusana coins and a seal from the Northwest also picture the full figure of 
Siva. On a rare coin type of the Saka king Maues, the god is shown striding and holding 
a club and trident.!' A copper seal from Sirkap, of about a century later, shows Siva also 
striding and carrying the trident and club in his nght and left hands, respectively. This 
seal from Taxila is inscribed in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters of the early first cen- 
tury A.D. Siva is also represented on the silver coins of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares. 
The god is portrayed as two-armed, carrying a tndent in his nght hand and a palm- 
branch in his left;'* or, the trident may be held in the god’s left hand.'? In both types, 
Siva stands with his weight on the right leg. Though these representations from the 
Northwest are certainly within the domain of sawa iconography, they are noticeably differ- 
ent from the representations occurring in the rest of the subcontinent. 

Consider-: there are three pre-Kaniska non-anthropomorphic symbols of Siva which 
seem to be known on a pan-Indic scale. ‘The bull on indigenous coins has already been 
dealt with.'* In brief, it is seen on coins from Almora (in the Himalayas), Mathura, 
Kausambi and the Uttar Pradesh area ruled by the Arjunayanas. As a group, they span 
between the third century B.C. to the first century A.D. The Audumbaras, a Punjabi 
tribe especially devoted to Siva, also feature the bull on some silver coins. The coins may 
have been issued during the first century B.C.” Depiction of the Indian humped bull on 
foreign coinage can be noticed in the coins of the early Indo-Greek king, Apollodotus I. 
But it is not possible to determine whether it 1s an allusion to Siva’s humped bull. Per- 
haps the bull on the obverse of the coppers of Azes II in Gandhara begins the allusion 
to Siva on coinages of the Northwest. D.W. MacDowall outlines the stages on coinages 
that begin with the symbolic and go to the anthropomorphic representations of Siva as 
follows: “... first by the bull alone on this issue of Azes II, then by the bull and nandipada 
symbol on the copper coins of his successor the satrap Zeionises, and finally with the 
bull, nandipada symbol and the anthropomorphic figure of Siva holding his trident stand- 
ing in front of the bull, now clearly Nandi on the extensive copper coinage of the Kusana 
king Vima Kadphises”.'® The lion is seen to the left of a tree-in-railing motif on a Taxila 


'? C. Sivaramamurti, Natardja in Art, Thought and Literature, New Delhi, 1974, Fig. 4. Cf. Joachim K. Bautze, 
Early Indian Terracottas Leiden, 1995, p. 25. 

'' See Percy Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythe Kings of Bactna and India in the British Musewn, Reprint, 
New Delhi, 1971, p. 71, Pl. 17.3. 

'? Gardner, Comms, p. 104, Pl. 22.8. 

'S Gardner, p. 104; Pl. 22.9. 

'* In Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, p. 35. 

See John Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, Reprint, New Delhi, 1975, p. 123; p. 125. 

'* D.W. MacDowall “The Development of Buddhist Symbolism on the Coinages of the North West”, in 
Inveshgating Indian Art, M. Yaldiz, W. Lobo eds. Berlin, 1987, p. 183. MacDowall notes (p. 188), that the first 
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copper of Allan’s Class 5, var. k.'’ This combination hardly appears further south, but 
the appearance of a lion with Siva in both reliefs of the Misanagar pillar may be re- 
called; the possibility of foreign influences in the Misanagar reliefs has been commented 
upon earlier.'* The trident is a symbol favored for several centuries primarily in the 
Northwest. It appears alone on the coins of Wima Khadphises. As an attribute of two- 
armed Siva, it appears on the coins of Wima Khadphises and then with four-armed Siva 
on the coins of Kaniska.'’ But it also occurs on the coins of the Audumban kings as 
trident, or, trident with ax on square coppers (to the nght of a storeyed temple)” and on 
round silver coins (together with an elephant; a tree-in-railing motif).”! 

The geographical spread of the limited number of sawa forms issues a caution: it may 
be unwise to consider any one area as the cradle of sawa art. A string of sites must be 
reckoned as the provenances of the above mentioned stone images. From Mathura come 
two plain Lingas and two Ekamukha Linga representations; from Aghapura, neighboring 
Mathura, comes one Ekamukha Linga; from the area of Misanagar (on the Yamuna, in 
Ghatampur District, circa 42 miles south of Kanpur), comes the pillar with the two sawa 
reliefs; from Reh comes one plain Linga; from Bhita comes the only Paficamukha Linga; 
from Gudimallam comes the only full figure of Siva in front of the Linga. It is true that 
more stone images come from the Mathura area than any other area during this span of 
circa 250 years. But when the Mathura output is compared with the onginality of pieces 
made elsewhere, then a preeminence in formulating major forms of sawa art cannot be 
attributed to Mathura. Taken as a whole, these works are not stamped by the influence 
radiating from one artistic center, or, from a place peripheral to such a center.” That is, 
it is hard to assign one artistic source for either the iconographic or the stylistic conven- 
tions seen on the stone pieces. It is difficult to detect (save in the Mathura-Aghapura 
connection which is in the same geographical sphere), an impact of one piece upon 
another; it is not possible to claim, for example, that a form such as the Paficamukha 
Linga established in one place, was simplified into the form of the Ekamukha Linga in 
some other place. It is equally difficult - if not inappropriate — to try and rank these 
works with respect to greater or lesser degrees of expressive skills, or, greater or lesser 
degrees of acceptance or rejection of some acknowledged artistic ideals. The reason for 
these difficulties is not so much because of the dearth of images. It is because these 
images do not pnmanily relate to each other on artistic terms. But relate to each other 
they surely do, for they share numerous symbols apparently already codified as being 
appropriate to the domain of Saivism and Saiva art. If we stop for a moment to consider 
afresh the nature of these symbols so well-known to us, their specificity cannot go unnoticed: 


anthropomorphic representations of Siva on coinage occur under Gondophares, whose rule overlaps that of 
Kujula Khadphises. 

'" Allan, Catalogue, p. 235. _ 

‘8 Snnivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, p. 42. 

' See Chapter 19, p. 267; fn. 51. 

”" Allan, Catalogue, pp. 122-123; 125. 

“"' Allan, Catalogue, pp. 123-125. 

Some of the following concepts draw upon Jan Bialostocki's “Some Values of Artistic Penphenes”, 
World Art 1, pp. 491; see full citation of the publication in fn. 46, Chapter 14. 
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the Linga, the Mukhalinga, an ithyphallic god, sometimes with jatabhara locks. Such sym- 
bols could never have been invented independently at various sites. 

How did these scattered sites relate to each other? An attempt to isolate the com- 
municatory forces binding localites 1s the first problem addressed in this chapter. The 
second is the problem of the significance, especially the significance of Sawa forms with 
the muluplicity convention. The two problems are understood to be connected in that 
the cultural forces responsible for the transmission of a symbolic language are likely also 
to provide a key to significance of the symbolic language. Parenthetically, the question of 
chronology is not reopened; unless otherwise stated, the relative chronology and descrip- 
tive details supplied in my earlier study, are still operative.”* The problem at hand is to 
gain insight into the ways by which knowledge of a symbolic language and its icono- 
graphic expression could occur at scattered sites without the benefit of an artistic “school” 
to disseminate ideas and conventions. 


A 


The sites of Sawa art are scattered but not irregularly so. Most can be located on, near 
to, or between rivers and towns considered sacred. Many of the sites are on holy rivers. 
With respect to the Yamuna, Mathura, Misadnagar and Reh lie on it. Bhita, also on the 
Yamuna, lies between Kausambi and Prayaga (modern Allahabad), the spot marking the 
confluence of the Yamuna, the Ganga (and the hidden Sarasvati). Rivers and confluences 
became sacred early on; the Mahabharata recognizes their sanctity.** The Yamuna is “a 
river that delivers from evil, one should do ablutions, intent on the worship of ancestors 
and Gods, and he will achieve a Horse Sacrifice, and go the greatest journey”.” The 
Ganga is labeled “sacred” in the epic which contains many verses in honour of its great- 
ness and sanctifying activity.” Mathura, a town on the Yamuna, excelled — in the words 
of the epic- in “the worship of ancestors and Gods”. Prominent male and female ances- 
tors of the Vrsni clan were worshipped in Mathura, their legendary ancestral home.” 
Yaksas and Nagas were worshipped there in pre-Kusana times. A cult to Balarama may 
have existed at the time.” Such names as Sivadatta and Sivaghosa, borne by Ksatrapa 
rulers of Mathura, would indicate that Siva was held in high esteem there. And of course 
the town contained the followers of Buddhism and Jainism. The great diversity of cults 
and deities at Mathura during these early periods provides background for Ptolemy’s 


7) The relative chronology given in my “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, divides the material into a 
Phase | and a Phase 2. The captions accompanying the article carry incorrect “Phase” labels and introduce 
a spurious Phase 3. The correct Plate numbers and chronological phases are: Plates 18-23 Phase |; Plates 
24-31 Phase 2, 

* Cf P.V. Kane, Aistory of Dharmasastra, Vol. TV, Poona, 1953, pp. 5599f. 

® The Mahabharata, trans. van Buitenen, Book III.83.55-56, p. 395. 

* E.g. see Kane, Dhanmasdstra IV, pp. 585-587. 

*’ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Early Krsna Icons”, pp. 127-136 and Chapter 16. 

™ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, pp. 383-384, 388-389. 
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reference to “Modoura, the city of the gods”.*’ Bhita, in addition to its location on the 
left side of the Yamuna, was situated between one of the largest cities in antiquity 
(Kausambi)” and one of the holiest spots (Prayaga). “There is no place”, says the Maha- 
bharata (III.83.74),... “holier than Prayaga”. By the ume of the Matsya Purana, one of 
the oldest puranas, the vicinity around Prayaga was recorded as being infused with sanc- 
tity.”! This area, or Prayaga-mandala, five yojanas in circumference, would include Bhita 
within the sacred sphere; it is uncertain however whether this circle of sanctity was al- 
ready distinguished in pre-Kusana times. Reh, although today described as a “derelic 
mound”, could have interlaced in antiquity with sacred and secular localities due to its 
location on the Yamuna and its being 96 kms. northwest of Kausambi. Thus, these sites 
in present day Uttar Pradesh may not have stood in isolation of each other. These sites 
yielding pre-Kusana sawa art may well have been settlements connected in a sacred 
geography. 

Location in a sacred geography, it is proposed, exposed a locality to the flow of reli- 
gious concepts due to the movement of pilgrims. The notion of “pilgmmage” and the 
idea of “making a tour of holy sites” to gain religious merit were accepted beliefs during 
the periods of our concern. The Mahabharata contains the first Hinduistic account of a 
journey undertaken to visit a series of firthas, or holy places. The Pandavas, during their 
stay in the forest, decide to make a pilgrimage (Book III.80—-153). The benefit of visiting 
a great number of the holy places is equated with the reward gained from the perfor- 
mance of Vedic svauta rites. For example, a visit to Mahakala, a sacred spot in Ujjayini, 
and bathing at the Ten-Million-Ford equals the reward attained from a Horse Sacnifice. 
It is interesting to observe with Bhardwaj that the Mahabharata’s pilgrimage account 
shows a clustering of firthas in four regions of India. The largest number of (¢irthas are 
located in two regions in the Ganga basin: |) the upper reaches of Ganga and Yamuna, 
and 2) the eastern part of modern Uttar Pradesh. Some degree of clustering is also in 
3) the modern Tamilnadu and Southern Andhra region, and 4) the Narmada-Ujjain area 
in Madhya Pradesh.* It is immediately apparent that the indigenous locations of the 
earliest Sava forms are, for the most part, in these regions: the Siva Urdhvaretas (prob- 
ably made in Mathura) is found in region |; the Gudimallam Linga is from region 3; the 
Ujjayini coppers showing the Linga are from region 4; and Mathura (-Aghapura), 


“ Prolemy 50. See Ancent India as desenbed by Ptolemy, by J.W. McCrindle, Reprint, New Delhi, 1974; 
. 129, 
Pa Dieter Schlingloff, Die altindische Stadt, Wiesbaden, 1969, p. 28. The author estimates that Kausambi 
may have had between 90,000-180,000 inhabitants; Ujjayini between 30,000-60,000 and Bhita between 
10,000 -20,000. 

*! ‘The passage in the Matsya Purana is quoted by Kane, Dharmasastra IV, p. 598. 

*% Sharma, Reh, p. |. 

™ On “tirtha”, see L. Renou, Vocabulaire du Rituel Védigue, Paris, 1954, p. 70. Renou notes that the mean- 
ing of the term in a Vedic ntual context is “access”. Cf. D. Eck, “India’s Tirthas”, Aistory of Religion, Vol. 
20.4; 1981, 3234. She emphasizes a Vedic meaning “threshold” and does not take notice of Renou’s pub- 
lication. 

“ S.M. Bhardwaj, Alindu Places of Pilgnmage in India (A Study in Cultural Geography), Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London, 1973, pp. 33-34. | 
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Misanagar, Reh and Bhita images are from the general area of region 2.~ The overall 
convergence of pilgrimage clusters with the provenances and findspots of early sawa art 
suggests one way, perhaps among several, by which a well-defined symbolic language 
could be transmitted and articulated plastically in many different places. 

In modern times, places in a sacred geography become centers for the circulation of 
ideas, especially during the time of major religious events and fairs. Pilgnmage places 
play a role not only in disseminating new ideas and reinterpreting religious beliefs, they 
also affirm traditional mythologies, beliefs, kinship ties and communal ties. The annual 
Ram-lila performance observed at Mathura, for example, effectively disseminates traditonal 
Hindu mores, mythologies as well as a sense of social unity among the audience.” A 
modern pilgrimage center is also a meeting ground for heterogeneous beliefs; it is a node 
attracting cultural and religious diversity. “A priest from the region of Maharashtra who 
travels a thousand miles north to Banaras for learning the Vedas resides in a Maharashtrian 
school and studies Sansknt under a Marathi-speaking teacher; he perceives but does not 
visit the school for Tamil Brahmans nearby, and the temple built by Bengalis around 
back. He also witnesses, but does not participate in the local festivities of the Banaras 
region, below his windows”.*” The modern religious center or sacred place can be a 
microcosm of diverse Indian religious groups. These groups have usually traversed a 
prescribed sacred circuit to converge at the sacred place. Thus the impact of a sacred 
geography extends, in modern tmes, beyond the sacred nodes to include pilgrimage routes 
as well. These two, the routes and the nodes, form religious networks. The networks 
provide spheres of contact between many kinds of religious travellers. “By moving through 
the religious networks, by joining in the life of those microcosmic centers which are 
sacred cities, Hindu pilgrims become aware of Indian civilization as multiple ordenngs of 
diversity”.*° 

It seems quite possible that in antiquity similar channels existed whereby symbols and 
meanings could be transmitted among different religious groups. There is little research 
or documentation on the manner in which religious notions were transmitted among 
people in antiquity (i.e. in contradistinction to rulers transmitting notions by their proc- 
lamations).” However, the ability for exchange within a sacred circuit may be proposed 


6S ee 


*® According to Bhardwaj however, (Pilenmage, p. 44), the pilgrimage sequence described in the Mahabharata 
would go along the Ganga and avoid the Yamuna. 

* Cf. Bhardwaj, Ailgremage, pp. 207-210. 

7 See Norvin Hein, “The Ram Lila” in Traditional India: Structure and Change, Philadelphia, 1959, pp. 
89-91. 

* Berard $. Cohn and McKim Marmnott, “Networks and Centres in the Integration of Indian Civiliza- 
tion”, Journal of Socal Research, Wol. 1, 1958, 7. 

*% Cohn and Marriott, “Networks”, 7. 

“ There are useful works, besides Bhardwaj and Eck cited above, such as A. Bharat “Pilgrimage in the 
Indian Tradition”, History of Religion, Vol. 3.1, 1963, 135ff.; A. Bharati, “Pilgrimage Sites and Indian Civili- 
zation”, Chapters in Indian Cunlizahon, ed. Joseph W. Elder, Madison 1961, pp. 83-126. But these studies do 
not try to fathom how tirthas may have helped transmit ideas in anuquity. What has not been attempted for 
the ancient periods is what B.N. Goswamy does (in “History at Pilgrim Centers: On Pattas Held by Families 
of Priests at Centers of Hindu Pilgnmage”, Sources on Puryab History, Delhi, 1975, pp. 339-373), for more 
modern times. 
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because similar religious networks existed and similar socializing opportunities existed in 
ancient times as in modern times. The beginnings of Buddhist art were stimulated in just 
such a manner, according to the eminent French art historian Alfred Foucher. The germ, 
according to him, began at the four sacred Buddhist spots where souvenirs were created 
for, and bought by, pilgrims who then disseminated them far and wide via pilgnmage 
routes.*’ This observation acknowledges that in the past, as in the present, something is 
always brought home from a pilgrimage. New impressions, religious souvenirs, gifts are 
distributed as a result of exposure to a sacred place. In anuquity, religious centers or holy 
places could act as points of contact between Brahmanism (with its emphasis on perfor- 
mance of Brahmanic rituals) and Hinduism (with its emphasis on bhakti devotions to a 
particular chosen deity), since some Brahmanic nites needed to be performed at firthas 
where bhakti devotions were practiced. The important ceremony honouring the dead, 
Sraddha, has to be performed at most famous firthas, Gaya being the foremost.”? Certain 
rites of atonement (Prayascitta) are to be conducted at firthas;*’ a Vedic rite for prosperity 
should take place at a confluence.“ Travelling in the circuit to a holy place permitted 
movement through towns of religious heterogenity. Mathura was such a town. Though 
not a frtha in antiquity, it became a microcosm of diverse religious beliefs, Mathura, with 
its temples, religious plays, Vedic mtes, Bhagavata shnne(s’) and ceremonies, establish- 
ments of the vanous heterodoxies ~ all requiring active religious personalities - Mathura 
could offer travellers and inhabitants an awareness and a vivid impression of “multiple 
orderings of diversity”. In such a climate, Brahmanic and Hinduistic thought could be 
exchanged. Further, the town was (and 1s) situated on an active pilgnmage route. In 
ancient days the region was part of a Buddhist religious network as well. A route leading 
through Mathura was taken by Fa-Hsien in the fifth century A.D. when that Chinese 
monk travelled to visit the sacred Buddhist places in India, His travel account is the first 
historical account of a pilgrimage undertaken in India. It is significant that Region 2 is 
also included here, an indication of the longevity and sacral diversity of this network. 
Another factor promoting exchange and adoption, besides physical contact within sa- 
cred circuits, is the great prestige that Brahmanism enjoyed during these ages. It needs 
to be underscored that from the downfall of the Mauryas to circa the end of the sixth 
century A.D., an unprecedented number of great monarchies in northern and southern 
India, as well as smaller oligarchies, used Vedic sacrifices and Brahmanism as symbols of 
culture and authority. The rulers may have personally followed a Hindu sect (usually 
Vaisnavism), but they gave public display to the great Wedic sacrifices, while they prac- 
ticed general tolerance of all religions.*? Even the foreign dynasty of the Kusanas allowed 
Brahmanism to prosper in areas under its immediate control.” It is not difficult to imagine 


"' A. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, rev. by author and transl. by L.A. Thomas and F.W. Thomas; 
reprint, Varanasi 1972. Chapter I, pp. 1-28. 

© The Visnudharmottara Purana (Chap. 85), mentions about fifty-five; Kane, Dharmasdsira IV, 616. 

" Bharan, “Pilgrimage in the Indian Tradition”, 139. 

“ Jan Gonda, Vedic Ritual, The Non-Solemn Rites, Leiden-Koln, 1980, p. 237, 

* A.K. Narain, “Religious Policy and Toleration in Ancient India with Particular Reference to the Gupta 
Age”, in Essays on Gupta Culture, ed. Bardwell L. Smith, Delhi, 1983, pp. 17-51. 

“On this point see, Chapter 21 and my Introduction in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage. 
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an exchange of information among the different religious personalities active at both the 
little courts and the big courts, especially since discussion among religious professionals at 
court has a long tradition in India. During the first millenium B.C., the courts were the 
“clearing houses of new information””’ about rituals and their philosophies. The catholic 
posture of later rulers could well continue this aspect of life at court and contribute to 
the lack of tension between Brahmanism and Hinduism. The effects of this religious 
climate and its fostering of religious networks can be gauged by signs of reciprocal adaptions. 
First, Brahmanic worship was affected by Devotionalism (i.e. bhakti). Some Brahmanic 
nites incorporated icons (i.e. of Visnu) or objects that functioned as icons (i.e. the Mahavira 
vessel), and some included the worship of Hinduistic gods (i.e. Ganeéga).” Conversely, 
bhakti was affected by Brahmanism. Perhaps the most telling indicator of this force working 
in sectarianism is the nearly complete convergence of findspots of Linga, Mukhalinga and 
ardhvaretas Siva images within an area identified as the country of the Aryans (Aryavarta 
in the Manava Dharmasastra;” See Map A). Even Gudimallam and Ujjayini which fall 
outside of Aryavarta, may well belong to areas integrated into Aryan culture, as the 
pilgrimage clusters in the epic suggest.” The geographic congruency between domains of 
Brahmanic culture and localities yielding Linga and Mukhalinga and ardhvaretas images 
strongly suggests that Brahmanism is responsible for the adoption and advancement of 
the worship of the membrum virile in Saivism. The congruency also seems to support our 
earlier finding that Hindu Siva developed more from within the Vedic tradition than 
from outside of it.*! 

Knowledge, dissemination and utilization of Sawa symbols found in sawa art may be 
the result of prevailing religious ideas and attitudes flowing freely from one place to 
another along religious networks. In particular, a set of interrelated factors would be 
present at such sites which would foster transmission of sawa symbols. To enumerate 
them: long, pnor familianty with the Vedic god Rudra-Siva; a certain lack of tension 
between Brahmanism and Hinduism; continued visibility of the main conveyor of Brah- 
manic symbolism, the yajfia; and, opportunites for the observation of other cult practices 
(i.e. prayers, offerings, ntual accoutrements) both in Brahmanism and Hinduism, as well 
as the heterodoxies. The possibility for these forces to flow through settlements in a 
sacred circuit, it is believed, had a fertilizing effect upon iconography in general, and 
with respect to sawa art, it helped formulate the vocabulary of sawa iconography at the 
various places. Writing in 1985, one Indian anthropologist has called the organization of 


“' J.A.B. van Buitenen, “Vedic and Upanisadic Bases of Indian Civilization”, Chapiers, (full ref. in fn. 40), 
p. 12. 

* See Gonda, Non-Solemn Rutes, pp. 22; 355-356, for use of an image of Hastimukha (= Ganeda), in the 
worship of Vinayaka (Baudhdyana-Grhya-Sesasiitra 3, 10). 

“ Manava Dharmasastra II.22. In contrast, the regions decidedly outside of the Brahmanic cultural milieu 
produced no sculptural or numismatic examples of the Linga or Mukhalinga. The region east of Uttar 
Pradesh, extending through present day Bihar and Bengal, and the entire region north of Mathura, extend- 
ing northerly and northrwesterly to the Indo-Iranian borderlands, the Hindu Kush, and southern Bactria do 
not fashion representations of the Linga or Mukhalinga during our timeframe. 


*” Bhardwaj, Pilgrimage, pp. 35-42. 
*! See, for example, Chapters 5, 6, 9, 10. 
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the Hindu pilgrimage “democratic” in that caste, sex and sect restrictions are absent.” 
Should such democratic tendencies have been in existence in ancient times, an incipient 
iconography may have benefitted from them. Moreover, such tendencies would have come 
in addition to the religious and political factors promoting and disseminating knowledge 
of Brahmanic symbolism among a broad social spectrum.” 

Information gained experienually by witnessing rituals and religious dramas had the 
potential to penetrate among the different classes (and subsequent castes), that is, among 
possible patrons and artisans of icons. Theoretically, only the three upper classes could 
witness Brahmanic events; in practice it is difficult to surmise whether or not a greater 
segment of the population could have had the opportunity to hear about, if not to actu- 
ally see, these types of performances. Exposure to ancient Hinduism’s integrative forces 
would have provided opportunities for artisans to execute the conventions demanded of 
them by their patrons, belonging to various castes. 

It must be assumed that forces aiding the transmission of symbols could and would 
also transmit the meanings of the symbols. The meanings may not, at all times or in all 
cases, be accepted, but the ties and continuities between ancient Hinduism and Hinduism 
proper are sufficiently close to suspect proneness towards acceptance. This assumption 
presumes therefore that were Vedic meanings for “linga” and “mukhalinga” forthcoming, 
they could well have been transmitted along with the symbols themselves. 


B 


Previous studies have refrained from deriving the significance of the Sawa Linga from 
Vedism because of the assumption that Linga-worship means adoration of the sexual 
organ, and the Vedas do not demonstrate a Brahmanic tendency towards adoration of 
the phallus. The belief in a non-Vedic ongin for the Linga image has always rested on 
this assumption. The assumption must however be laid to rest since it is demonstrable 
that dnga in Vedic and epic literature has meanings devoid of priapic content, and, that 
these meanings connect with Siva. 

An understanding of the significance of the saiva Linga can begin with the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, the earliest treatise expounding on the personal god, Rudra-Siva.* In this 
Upanisad, linga means “sign”, a non-material and therefore unchangeable sign testifying 
to the ulterior existence of something else (see Chapters 9 & 19). The same work refines 
this meaning further. Linga is non-material in the sense that it is prior to gross mat- 
ter, but subsequent to pure spirit. Being thus between the two — spint and matter — /inga is 
“subtle matter/subtle form”; gross material form can arise from it. This Upanisad already 


*? Makhan Jha ed., Dimensions of Pilgnmage, An Anthropologwal Appraisal, New Delhi, 1985, pp. 13-14. 

* Note the discussion on the communicatory role of the ntual upon the three upper castes in Chapter 14. 
See Chapter 2! for a discussion on symbols communicated to large segments of society from the domain of 
religious dramas. 

* For a complete survey of the term /inga in early literature see D.M. Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite 
Iconography”, pp. 391f. 
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has formulated a meaning for /inga which is congenial to the meaning the later 4gamas 
confer upon the Linga of Siva. The later meaning is this: a Linga is the sign of the 
Spirit, or better, the sign of the Absolute. The earliest carved Lingas can be understood 
as forms referring to the transcendental god; they declare the presence of that which is 
non-manifest and non-corporeal. 

If a Linga is a sign referring to the transcendental god, why does that form take on the 
shape of a large, realistic phallus? Here too, Brahmanic literature offers some guidance. 
An instructive Vedic passage indicates that in the Samhitas, the phallus is the sign sym- 
bolizing the creator’s capacity for unlimited production. ‘The passage occurs in the Atharva 
Veda, in Hymn X.7 to Skambha (lit. “prop, support, pillar”). Skambha is the cosmic 
generative force whence the entire material world originates (see Chapter 3). However, 
Skambha is not postulated as the active demiurge who gives rise to phenomenality. Rather, 
Skambha is the Cause which gives rise to the Agent who in turn takes over the creative 
process. As such, Skambha generates Prajapati. It is thus of more than passing interest 
that a velasa hiranydya” (“a golden phallus”) standing in the water represents the hidden 
(guhya) Prajapati (v. 41). What is being said is that the first evolute of cosmic creative 
energy is a hidden, or unperceivable progenitor symbolized by a golden phallus in the water. 

The image presages nga symbolism. The Sauptka Parvan (Mahabharata 10.17), re- 
lates how Brahma told Mahadeva to create, but Siva saw the defects of living creatures 
and did fapas in the water for a long time.*’ After a long time, Brahma decided to create 
another progenitor, Prajapati (10.17.16), who proceeded to give birth to many creatures. 
Siva rose out of the water and saw that beings had, in the meantime, been created. He 
tore off his nga, placed it in the ground and withdrew to perform fapas at the foot of the 
Mufjavat Mountain. For our purpose, this epic passage is highly important. First, it 
associates unambiguously the meaning of “phallus” with the term dnga, an association not 
readily discernible in the Vedic texts. Second, Siva’s linga is emblematic not of his per- 
sonal sexuality but of his cosmic creative energy. Third, the myth in its specific details 
contains mythopoeic imagery overlapping with the Atharva Veda account: the golden 
phallus (vefasa) in the water as sign of the unseen creator has become the phallus (/mga) 
of Siva submerged in the water in preparation for creation. Further, in the light of the 
epic and Vedic passages, it seems reasonable to conclude that Siva’s act of castration is 
brought about because his /inga has been rendered useless by the dinga of Prajapati. 
Prajapati’s liga has usurped the function of Siva’s liga. The story thus bridges the Atharva 
Veda account and other epic and puranic passages associating Siva’s linga with his poten- 
tality for cosmic creation. 


5 See Héléne Brunner, “Toujours le Niskala-Linga”, 74, Vol. 256, 1968, 445-447; D.M. Srinivasan, “Saiva 
Temple Forms: Loci of God's Unfolding Body”, in Jnvestigatng (see fn. 16), pp. 338-340; cf. Chapter 19, pp. 
271-275. 

* A velasa- firanya- is frequently cited in Vedic literature (e.g. RV 4.58.5; TS 4.2.9; Mahanarayana Upanisad 
vs. 369). Fetasa- may mean both “stick, reed” and “phallus” and therefore has lent itself to punning such as 
in RV 4.58.5, noted by L. Renou, Hymnes speculanjs du Veda, Paris, 1956, 232-233. 

7 On this myth, see R.G. Bhandakar, Vaisnavisn Sawism and Minor Religious Systems. Reprint. Varanasi, 
1965, pp. 113A. Cf Wendy D. O'Flaherty, Asceficusm and Erotciumn in the Mythology of Swa, Ist Indian Impression, 
1975, New Delhi, p. 131. 
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A definition for “Linga” according to Brahmanical literature, can now be proposed: 
the “Linga” is the subtle, unchangeable sign of the otherwise unknowable, transcendental 
and unseen godhead. This sign is in the form of a phallus to symbolize god’s capacity to 
generate life. The definition is applicable to a sawa Linga on the strength of the epic 
account. It is a definition compatible with subsequent sawa tenents and symbols, espe- 
cially stemming from the agamas. The fact that the Brahmanic tradition can yield a basic 
definition for the Linga, and the fact that images of Lingas, Mukhalingas and irdhvaretas 
Siva concentrate in regions where Brahmanism is most dominant (see Map A) make it 
quite difficult to insist on the non-Vedic ongin and significance of the Linga icon.” 

When a Linga is conjoined with heads, or mukhas, the latter are to be interpreted as 
projecting from the Linga. The idea that these two entities are conjoined by attachment 
is contrary to the purpose of the Mukhalinga’s theological statement. 

Mukhas represent the beginning of a process initiated by the transcendental godhead. 
Mukhas are the first part of god’s body moving towards manifestation. A Mukhalinga 
image, in effect, announces the beginning of the process of divine manifestation. Mukhas 
therefore are forms connoting further movement; they are part of a dynamic process. 
The non-static nature of a mukha is quite evident in the Agnicayana ntual. The orthopraxy 
assures that in this yaya, mukha connotes “the head or first element when more of the 
body is forthcoming”.”’ This connotation is neither confined to the Vedas, nor is it an 
archaism when used in the later literature. The meaning of mutha as “beginning” or 
“initial part of a set” is attested to in epic and later Sanskrit works. The use of mudha in 
mathematical treatises is most revealing. The term can be used to signify “the initial 
quantity of a numencal progression”. Thus, in the mathematical context, mudha retains 
the connotation of “first member when more is to follow”. The idea that mutha in the 
compound Mukhalinga signifies simply “head” is misleading; here too mukha suggests the 
first element of god unfolding from out of his cosmic essence (i.e. /inga). 

Divine manifestation is the quiddity of the Linga. Symbolic of the Unseen and empow- 
ered to emit all material forms, it follows that the first form to arse out of the Linga is 
the visible form of the creator. A Mukhalinga image represents the emergence of Siva, 
the Creator, who desires to reveal his body, ostensibly for the purpose of worship. God 
moves towards manifestation as a baby moves towards birth: the head projects first. The 
Linga pushes out Mukhas that it stores within, much as Queen Maya pushes out the 
Buddha-to-be, and the head and torso project first (Pl. 17.13). 

Usages of “mukha” and “linga” in the ntual and the texts indicate knowledge of the 
unfolding process. In addition to the Agnicayana, there is the evidence from the 
Mahanarayana Upanisad, a text close in time to the initial Mukhalinga images. This text 
contains reference to five names which the later tradition assigns to the Mukhas of the 
Linga; moreover, the names come after a set of linga verses. The order in which the 


“ Unul this position is accepted, it will be greeted by reactions not unlike that of Partar Mitter [reviewing 
Discourses on Swa) in the Times Literary Supplement for the 24th of January, 1986, p. 78. 

*’ See Chapter 14, p. 193. 

™ See Chapter 11.C. 
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prayers are spoken indicates the awareness that “mukha” succeeds “linga” and a likely 
knowledge of the progressive unfolding of Mukhas from Linga.° 

A Paficamukha Linga represents the unfolding of the fivefold nature of the Supreme 
Siva. Why is the god’s nature fivefold and not some other number? The answer lies in 
the language of “five” (see Chapter 12). “Five” denotes “total comprehensiveness, physi- 
cal and metaphysical completeness”. “Five” expresses the idea of temporal and spacial 
completeness. “Five” or “a fifth” expresses linkage between the terrestial and cosmic planes 
as well as their penetration. “Five” is the mid point around which the earthly quadrants 
are stabilized; this position offers additional symbolic associations. “Five” or “a fifth” is 
a position replete with connotations of superiority above the terrestial sphere. “Five”, 
accordingly is charged with “the supramundane” and “the realm of the spirit”. In attrib- 
uting to god a fivefold nature, god is being equated with the universe, and, the universe 
with god. A fivefold god is all cosmic matter. A fivefold god is coexistent with the terrestial 
and cosmic planes. A fivefold god is the omnipotent creator and the foundation of the 
universe. Fivefoldedness, in short, declares the awesome glory of Siva. 

In spite of its aptness to convey Siva’s glory, fivefoldedness was not invented by the 
Saivas. Ancient Hinduism had already invented the notion of a fivefold creator. Prajapati, 
the creator god of the Brahmanas, is composed of five bodily parts.® His body is iden- 
tified with the five layers of the Agnicayana altar. An early upanisad, the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, wishing to express the nature of the All, called Atman, engages in a descrip- 
tion of its fivefold composition.® Siva seems to inherit fivefoldedness as an expression of 
his universality and potentiality to create. It follows that the Paficamukha Linga is the 
theoretical model for all Mukhalingas.™* 

The Bhita Paficamukha Linga symbolizes the emergence of fivefold Siva, Creator and 
Ruler over his creations (Pl. 14.3). The fifth and central form dominates in the sculpture 
just as the concept of “five” or “the fifth” dominates in the theological meaning of a 
Mukhalinga. The name of the fifth and most important form is [gana. This is the last 
name in the series of “mukha” names invoked in the Mahanarayana Upanisad; it is also 
a name that already occurs in the Svetasvatara Upanisad to characterize Rudra-Siva as 
the Lord, who is the sovereign (prabhu 3.12) and ruler of immortality (amrtatuasyesana 3.15). 
In fact, [gana is associated with the creative energies of Vedic Rudra-Siva right from the 
beginning of Vedism.® In the Bhita image more than the head of [Sana is visible; his 
complete upper portion is manifest. So, from the earliest representation in art, “mukha” 
can either be “head”, or, “head and more of the forthcoming body” and reflect the 
connotations of “mukha” derived from the ritual practice of the Agnicayana. [gana con- 
trols the orientation of the Bhita image. This fact has led to the interpretation that the 
four heads appearing below the torso of [sana face not in the usual cardinal directions, 
but in the unusual direction of the interstces.” Whereas I once concurred with this 


*' See details in Chapters 10 and 19. 

" Chapter 6, p. 66. 

"’ Chapter 8, p. 91. 

™ On this see also Chapter 11.C, pp. 150-151. 

® See Chapter 2, re: RV 2.33.9 and its analysis. 

" N.P. Joshi, Catalogue of the Brahmanical Sculptures in the State Museum, Lucknow, Lucknow 1972, p. 101. 
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interpretation, I no longer believe it to be the best explanation for the onentation of the 
mukhas. Another possibility exists which finds support from other examples of Paficamukha 
Linga images. First, it is possible that [sana faces an interstice and that the four heads 
face in the cardinal directions. The advantages of this possibility are twofold: the heads 
usually do face in the cardinal directions, and, the fifth head can face an interstice on 
some of the known examples. Second, Isana, does not define an interstice because his 
movement is upwards. Whereas he may face into one of the earthly directions, just like 
the other mukhas, Isana moves upward. His partially exposed figure grows upward, occu- 
pying the fifth cardinal point, namely the zenith. The association of the “fifth cardinal 
point”, or the center, with the zenith is well established in both the Vedic and Hindu 
traditions.” In other examples of Paficamukha forms, the fifth face is associated with the 
zenith by central placement and its apical, upward-facing position. In the Bhita Linga, 
Isana's large, commanding outward expanding form gives true expression to “five” (and 
“the fifth”) as “orientation for ascension”.*’ Some of [sana’s attributes (e.g. the long strands 
of hair, the water pot and the yajfopavita) bespeak of the asceticism of the Yogin or 
Brahmacarin.”” The water pot held in the left hand may also evoke the full vase (pama 
ghata). Its appearance here, as well as on all four of the earliest stone icons of Siva, 
suggests that the water pot, like the piirna ghata,"' is a life-symbol, symbolic perhaps of the 
panoply of Siva’s life-giving energies.” Isana’s probable gesture of abhaya made with the 
nght hand, implies that he can grant emancipation. The different features of the other 
four heads symbolize the facets that make up the nature of the Supreme. Each specific 
mukha seems to answer a particular aspect of Rudra-Siva enounced in the Satarudriya 
litany, chanted upon the completion of the piling up of the Agnicayana altar. They, plus 
Isana, define the Creator as he comes into view. Perforce, these five aspects define the 
Absolute in its anthropomorphic form. 

No early text affirms that an Ekamukha Linga has the same theological intent as the 
Paficamukha Linga, yet | am quite sure it cannot be otherwise. Already it has been ob- 
served that the mukhas of the early Ekamukha Lingas can be of the Yogin and Usnisin 
types, both of which appear on the Bhita Paficamukha Linga. This shows some relation- 
ship between an Eka- and a Pafcamukha Linga, but not much more. There is however 
more evidence on the conceptual connections between “one” and “five”; the evidence 
comes from the language of numbers: 


*? See examples in Madanjeet Singh, Himalayan Art, Greenwich, 1968, Pi. on p. 10 and Pi. on p. 139. For 
discussion and detailed photos see Thomas 5. Maxwell, “The Five Aspects of Siva”, Art International, Vol. 
MXV, 1982, 41-57. An exception is the medieval Virinchipuram Paficamukha Linga which has the fifth face 
inclined upward and directly facing East; see L.K. Sarma, Early Sawa Art, Plates 46-48. 

“ See Chapter 12, p. 164, and Abel Bergaigne, La Religion Védigue d‘aprés les hymnes du Rig-Veda. Tome II, 
Pans 1883; pp. 125-126. 

David M. Knipe, /n the Image of Fire, Delhi, 1975, p. 10. 

" For the iconography pertaining to the ascetic, see my “God as Brahmanical Ascetic: A Colossal Kusana 
Icon of the Mathura School”, Journal of the Indian Society of Onental Art, N.S. Vol. X, 1978-1979, Lff.; cf. also 
Chapter 19, p. 276 for the main characteristics of the Yogin and Brahmacarin mukhas. 

" Cf Chapter 15, pp. 202-203, 

However, when in sawa art the water pot is combined with such attributes as the rosary and the ante- 
lope skin, the source and significance of these attributes relate to the pnest and ntual practitioner. 
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The connection between “one” and “five” may well begin with the Indo-European 
evidence showing that the number “five” orginally designated the completion of the 
counting of the fingers on one hand.” In the Vedas, the idea of a unity, namely “one” 
and the multiplicity of its manifestations can be rendered by numerical symbolism.”* The 
Vedic orthopraxy is once again a bridge. It gives corporeality to relevant symbolic expres- 
sions. [he main object of worship in the Pravargya is the Mahavira pot which needs 
to be made of five components. These are several kinds of clay and other ingredients.” 
The components are ritually mixed and moulded into the three clay balls which consti- 
tute the one pot, having anthropomorphic properties (cf. Pl. 14.8). Here is a case of five 
components brought together to express the unity of the Great Hero, or, Large Man (1.e. 
Mahavira), worshipped as god in this ritual. Another example occurs in the Agnicayana 
sacrifice. The resubstantiation of Prajapati is the heart of the correspondence between 
“one” and “five”. The “One” having dissolved into his “five” bodily parts (supra), needs 
to be reconstituted into a cosmic unity. The equivalency between “one” and “five” is 
probed in a question relating to this reconstitution. “If he consists of one brick, then how 
does he come to be the five-bricked one?”, asks Satapatha Brahmana 6.1.2.30. The answer, 
involving in part the equivalency between “one” (bnck or course) and “five” (bricks or 
course of bricks) stipulates the construction of the five-layered altar in the Agnicayana.” 
(Perhaps the antecedents for the medieval sawa agamas which descnbe the emerging god 
with either one or five heads could go back as far as numerical symbols developed in 
ancient Hinduism.)’? The earliest Ekamukha Lingas, I propose, represent the emergence 
of the fivefold creator god while concentrating on one aspect of the Creator. The Aghapura 
Ekamukha Linga concentrates on the emergence of the Creator as Sovereign, for that is 
the symbolic significance of the usnisin headdress” (Pl. 17.8). The Ekamukha Linga in the 
Mathura relief (Pls. 17.6 & 7) emphasizes the emergence of the Creator as Yogin, for that 
is the significance of the head with the ascetic’s looks etc. The exact nature of the Ekamukha 
in the Philadelphia Museum its not clear to me (Pl. 17.5). The distinctive jatabhdra hair 
treatment suggests that the mukha answers a verse in the Satarudriya litany; in TS 4.5.5d 
homage is given to the One whose hair is braided and knotted like a cowrie shell (1c. 
kapardin). The snake among the braids may allude to the fearsomeness of this head. 

To date, one pre-Kusana full-length sawa figure with multiple bodily parts is known. It 
is the Miisanagar seated image from which project three other torsos. The manner in 
which the ancillary figures branch around the central one is an indigenous iconographic 
convention symbolizing “emanation” (see Chapter 19). The meaning of the seated figure 
is less problematic than I once thought. The iconography of the image closely coordi- 


See Chapter 12, p. 163. 

* Bergaigne, Religion Vedigue, Tome II, p. 148; p., 151, 

™ van Buitenen, The Pravargya, pp. 56-57; Knipe, Fire, p. 17. 

* Knipe, Fire, p. 15. 

™ Indeed the conceptual equivalency between “one” and “five”, is apparent in medieval Indian art, specifically 
in the equivalency between “ekamukha"” and “paficamukha” in sawa iconography. See D.M. Srinivasan, 
“From Transcendency to Matenality: Para Siva, Sadasiva and Maheéa in Indian Art”, Aribus Anae, Vol. L, 
1/2 1990, 128. 

*® A.K. Coomaraswamy, “Usnisa and Chatra”, The Poona Onentalst, Vol. Il, 1938, 1-19. 
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nates with a senes of Kusana images having emergence as their common motif. It 1s 
better to consider the interpretation of the Misanagar seated figure with the rest of the 
series in Chapter 19. However, it may already be noticed that two of the “mukhas” of 
this “caturmukha” figure are of the Mukhalinga category. The central, main figure has 
the usnisin headdress and the head opposite (i.e. above) the main head has hair like a 
yogin (PI. 17.11). To anticipate findings in Chapter 19, no longer is there uncertainty 
whether the image relates to the sawa caturmukha category or to a Sawa vyitha concept 
(for which a strong textual argument is lacking). It can now be demonstrated that the 
figure relates to the caturmukha category. 

The interest of the Siva Urdhvaretas from Rsikesa does not relate to the question of 
multiplicity, but to the connection between this Siva and early Yaksa images”? (Pl. 17.10). 
The stance of Siva is comparable to the samapada position assumed by the Deoriya Yaksa 
and the Vidisa Yaksa. In all three, the legs are planted firmly apart like pillars carrying 
the upper portion of the body. That the Rsikesa sculpture shares dress, mudra and vase 
attnbutes with Yaksa images is not distinctive of “Yaksa’” symbolism since these elements 
are part of a wider pan-Indic iconography. By contrast, the fact that the figure shares 
height with the Yaksas is unusual since there are very few large Brahmanic images until 
the Gupta period. It is the size of the Siva Urdhvaretas, plus the stance that link this 
statue, visually, to the colossal or Maha Yaksa statues. The overall impression is that Siva 
appears in the guise of a Yaksa. True, the Linga Purana (Chapters 53, 55-61) describes 
Siva as Yaksa; but there is probably a clue, more contemporaneous with the statue, on 
what that similarity may mean. In Mahabh4rata XIII.14—-107, Siva is described as being 
mahakaya, just as Yudhisthira’s Yaksa in the same work is described as tall like a palm 
and big-bodied (mahakaya). The intention of the Rsikesa sculpture may be to express the 
act of manifesting rather than the nature of the manifested godhead. That is, the sudden 
glimpse of the divine apparition may be what this image of Siva Urdhvaretas wishes 
to convey. Who would gain such a glimpse? In the Atharva Veda it is the brahman- 
knowers (drahmavid-; cf. 10.8.43) who know about yaksa. In the Sunga age, could it be the 
Siva-knowers? 

A dominant theme surfaces as a result of the proposed significance of major categories 
of early Sawa art. The sawa corpus seems to be onented towards gaining knowledge (veda) 
of the god.” The art and its age show little concern to explore divinity’s greatness in 
labours or legends (i.e. filas). The Vedic outlook retains sufficient force to influence artis- 
tic expression. To be sure, Vedism is being challenged by heterodoxies and theistic cults, 
forcing accommodating gestures to be undertaken from within Brahmanic culture. But 
the spint of the past is allowed to dominate a little while longer, especially in the arts. 
To know the nature of creation and the creator, to know divinity and its powers, to 


"The Siva i Image was found together with a female colossus whose idenufication needs further study; she 
is conceived on the model of a Yaksi. See W.H. Siddigi, “Two Newly Discovered Pre-Kusana Sculptures 
from Rsikesa (Uttar Pradesh)” , Journal of the Indian Socety of Oriental Art, Dr. Moti Chandra Commemoration Volume, 
1978, 76-80, 

“On the disunction between early Hindu art and later Hindu art based on the concepts called “veda” 
and “lila”, see Chapter 1. 
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know the relationship between man’s environment and the cosmos, these themes occur- 
ring in the art hark back to the Vedic legacy and its emphasis on cosmogony and cos- 
mology. Such themes can go beyond the pace and purpose of narration. As a corollary, 
a Narrative orientation is absent in the early sawa assemblage. 

Absence of plastic representations of legendary episodes needs further elaboration. It is 
not that early literature is devoid of sawie legends. Vedic literature contains a story to 
explain how Rudra received his names (Kausitaki Brahmana VI.1—9) and another on 
how Rudra punishes incestuous Prajapati and distributes the seed (Satapatha Brahmana 
].7.4.1-8). Already the Taittiriya Samhita indicates that the gods barred Rudra from the 
sacrifice (II.6.8.2) and the Aitareya Brahmana (III.34) recounts how the gods deprived 
Rudra of his part of the offering, Another myth in the Satapatha Brahmana (1.7.3.1!—7) 
relates why Rudra has claim to the remaining portion of the sacrificial oblation. These 
Vedic accounts are forerunners, no doubt, of the epic legend which tells of Siva’s exclu- 
sion from Daksa’s sacrifice (Mhbh. XII.274.2-58). The epic also narrates Siva’s destruc- 
tion of Tripura (Mhbh. VIII.24.3ff). However, these myths do not receive plastic expression, 
and the overwhelming impression gained from the matenal evidence is that it Is more 
concerned with the nature of divinity than divine legends. This emphasis in sawa art is 
matched with developments in early vaisnava art, where narrative representations are also 
few. The minimal use of the narrative in early Hindu art is sharply distinguished from 
the emphasis on the narrative in Buddhist art during its early phase. Its absence in much 
of early Hindu art must be considered purposeful and in response to a different religious 
orientation. The onentation is decidedly theological: the emphasis is on knowledge of 
god’s nature and the translation of that knowledge into forms fit for worship. A trend, 
away from the narrative, seems to have continued. A recent study on medieval narrative 
sculpture points out that Hindu narrative sculpture was never strong in North India and 
that this phenomenon must be taken into account when analyzing this genre."! The causes 
of a weak narrative tradition in medieval Hindu sculpture complement very well the 
explanations set forth here for the earlier penods. 

If there seems to be a cultural restraint towards representation of forms, as the lim- 
ited sawa assemblage suggests, and if, in addition, there seems to be a restraint towards 
experimentation with forms, again as suggested by the assemblage, then there does never- 
theless remain the stunning complexity of forms endowed with a mature iconographic 
language in the midst of, and in spite of, these restraints. The full explanation for this 
phenomenon is slowly emerging. Part of the answer lies in the role of religious networks 
to impart knowledge of ritual symbols and their meanings. The role of the ritual as 
sumulator of incipient iconography is too strong to be overlooked. A summation of the 
possible role of the Agnicayana alone is too provocative to be accidental. As regards 
the Paficamukha Linga, the Agnicayana endorsed an association of fivefoldedness with the 
creator; it restricted “mukhas” to five; it endorsed an association between “mukhas” and 
“five cardinal points”; it endorsed the meaning of “mukha” as “the first element when 


® Donald M. Stadtner, “Medieval Narrative Sculpture and Three Krsna Panels”, Ars Onentalis, Vol. 17, 
1987, 124, 
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more of the limbs of the body are forthcoming”; it may have fostered the conjoining of 
“mukhas” to a cylindrical shaft; it allied the building of the altar to honour Rudra-Siva 
with a long litany, chanted upon the altar’s completion and thus provided the context for 
hearing verses in this litany which tally with the numerous “mukhas” appearing on the 
earliest Paficamukha Linga. As regards the relation of an Ekamukha to a Paficamukha, 
the Agnicayana asserted the equivalency between the “one” and the “fivefold one”. As 
regards the Maha Yaksa, the Agnicayana endorsed the concept of the Pregnant Male 
and it employed, as main nitual vessel, a pot charged with decorative motifs associated 
with female productivity; indeed it required the fabrication of “male” pots and “female” 
pots which in themselves may have helped to breach restraints conditioned by an aniconic 
outlook. It surely conditioned the audience towards acceptance of an image of the mani- 
fold creator, since the notion of manifoldness was enacted and substantiated within the 
drama of the Agnicayana. Prajapati, the omniform creator god of the Agnicayana, de- 
clares that the sacrifice is his image (pratema),™ thereby setting the stage for the eventual, 
discreet employment of the multiplicity convention in Hindu iconography. 


" See Chapter 6, p. 65. 
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MULTIPLICITY AND THE MERGER TOWARDS VAISNAVISM 


Now Vasudeva, Who was born from Vasudeva. He is twofold: the 
Human Vasudeva, because He has a human form; and the Divine 
Vasudeva, because He has a divine form. 
He should cause (Him) to be made like a man with two arms, bearing 
a conch, of black limbs, adorned with the crown and all the orna- 
ments: ... 
Now the Lord of gods as Vasudeva whom he should cause to be 
made, as the Divine Vasudeva, four-armed.. . 

Kasyapa’s Book of Wisdom; parts of Chapters 84 & 85 


Kasyapa’s proclamation, of c. the ninth century A.D.,' is potentially a balm for untan- 
gling problems arising from the multiplicity convention in Kusana Vaisnava art. This 
South Indian text invites classification and interpretation of Vasudeva’s images on the 
basis of their being either two-or four-armed. Since the majority of Vaisnava images of 
the Kusana period portray Vasudeva’ as mainly two- or four-armed, Kasyapa deserves a 
hearing for the possible application of his wisdom to the earlier period, especially since 
this is not his private wisdom. Other, roughly contemporaneous, texts state much the 
same thing. 

Vasudeva’s twofold nature is given in the Vatkhanasdgama, another South Indian work 
of the same time or a little earlier than Kasyapa’s Book. Manusa Vasudeva has two arms 
and carries the cakra and Sankha; Daivika Vasudeva has four arms and holds the same 
attributes. The Visnudharmottara Purana,‘ perhaps a century or more prior to the 
Kasyapa's Book of Wisdom, exhibits similarities and vanations from the Southern texts, as 
may be expected from a work stemming from the Northwest (i.e. Kashmir). The image 


' The translaton comes from Adsyapa’s Book of Wisdom (Kasyapa-Jiianakandah) transl. and annotated by 
T. Goudnaan. The Hague, 1965, see p. 256. This is a Vaikhanasa ritual handbook. Goudriaan supplies the 
date of c. 800 A.D. J. Gonda (Medieval Religious Literature in Sansknt, Wiesbaden, 1977, p. 146) places the text 
between c. BOO-1000 A.D. 

? See D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, pp. 383ff. 

1 See T.A.G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. 1, Pt. I]; pp. 64-65. L. Renou mentions this agama 
in Linde Clasngue I, p. 631; Gonda (Afeduval Rehgious Literature p. 152, fn. 109) questions whether this work 
is actually Aaspapa’s Book of Wisdom. Marie-Thérése de Mallmann (es Enseignements Iconographigues de L’Agni- 
Purina, Paris, 1963, p. 19, fn. 3), dates the Vatkhanasigama to the 7th century, and therefore pnor to the 9th 
century A.D., terminus ad quem for the redaction of the Agni Purana, 

* Renou, L'/nde, I, p. 423, dates this text between the seventh and tenth century A.D.; de Mallmann 
E’Agm-Purana, p. 3, states that the Agni Purana’s oldest section dates around the sixth century A.D., and she 
notes the close similarity between the iconographic sections of the Purana with sections in the Visnudh. 
Purana III, and the Brhat Samhita, 
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with one face and two-arms (see III.60),? holds gada and cakra. Vasudeva's saumya® or 
peaceful form has one face and four arms (see III.85,.1-2). The gada and cakra appear, 
personified, to the mght and left of the god who holds the lotus in his nght natural hand 
and the conch in his left natural hand (see II.85.10-13).’? The Visnudharmottara Purana 
speaks also of an image with four heads and eight arms (see III.44 & 47).* In III.44.11- 
13, the four heads and the attributes in the eight arms are given. The heads are called 
Saumya, Narasimha, Kapila and Varaha; the attributes are Bana (reed-shaft), Aksa (wheel), 
Musala (pestle), Carma (hide), Cira (? piece of cloth; a necklace), Dhanu (bow), Indra (?), 
Capa (arc), and Isu (arrow). In III.47.10-18, the names of the heads are the names of 
four Vrsni Viras, with Vasudeva’s name preceding that of Samkarsana, which is followed 
by the names of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The attributes in this passage are Sirya 
(sun), Ratripa (moon), Musala (pestle), Langala (plough), Capa (arc), Bana (reed-shaft), 
Carma (hide), and Khadga (sword). Because of the sequence of the names, it 1s clear that 
the four headed, eight-armed image portrays the Caturvytha form, and, when these names 
are coordinated with the appelations given in III.44 (supra), equivalencies are established 
that are concretized as early as the Bhita Caturvytha.’ The older part of the Agni Purana, 
belonging to the same general period as the Visnudharmottara Purana, and therefore 
very loosely situated in the periods of the Southern texts,'" also knows three categones for 
depicting Vasudeva. The god may be depicted, states Chapter 63, with two arms which 
are then seen in abhaya (nght hand) and holding the mace (left hand). When Vasudeva 
has four arms, the wheel is in his upper left hand, the conch in his lower left, possibly 
the mace in his upper nght; or, going clockwise from lower nght, he may hold the lotus, 
wheel, conch and mace.'' The four-headed Caturvyaha form is also known." 

These texts agree on the following points: 1) human Vasudeva can be represented with 
two arms and one head; 2) the image of Vasudeva as the peaceful Lord can be repre- 
sented with four arms and one head; 3) Vasudeva can be represented in a cosmic aspect, 
such as the Caturvyiha; such an image intensifies the multiplication by presenting several 
multiple bodily forms or parts. This rather straightforward prescription can now be 
put to work for the problem at hand, namely an analysis of the Vaisnava assemblage 
dating to the Kusana penod, with particular attention to imagery having the multiplicity 
convention. 

There are a few images of Vasudeva with two arms. The best example is on a post- 
Kusana relief. This is the relief from Kondamotu, Andhra Pradesh dated to the early 
fourth century (PI. 18.1). Only recently has it been correctly interpreted by Dr. Herbert 
Hartel. Vasudeva is one of the five Vrsni Viras represented. “The five persons are: 


* Pnyabala Shah, ed. Visnudhermotiara-Purdna, Third Khanda, Vol. I, Baroda, 1958; p. 183. 

* On this term see Chapter XI.B, p. 145. 

" P. Shah, VDA P, I, p. 222-225. 

"Tn I11.65.43 the FLDA P calls the four-headed form “Vaikuntha”. 

" See Chapters 15, pp. 209-210, and 16, p. 218. These passages in the PuDh P imply that Samkarsana 
can be portrayed as Narasimha and Aniruddha as Varaha. 

" Sec Ins. 3 & 4. 

' See de Mallmann, L’Agmi-Purdna, pp. 16-17, fn. 9 on p. 17. 

See de Mallmann, L'Agm-Purana, pp. 16, 147. 
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Samkarsana with club and lion-plough, Vasudeva with vyavrtta-mudra and conch-shell, 
Pradyumna with a bundle of arrows or quiver and bow, Samba with some indistinct 
attribute and Aniruddha with sword and shield”. Between Vasudeva and Pradyumna 
appears a four-armed, seated form of Narasimha; he has the Srivatsa emblem on the 
chest and holds cakra and gada in his extra arms, which are human. Niarasimha’s central 
position, his attributes and emblem, and especially his muluple arms show that in this 
relief he is more important than the Vrsni Viras. His four arms and their two arms 
remind of the distinction between Manusa and Daivika forms in several of the texts cited 
above. On the basis of the portrayal of Vasudeva in the Kondamotu relief, another 
fourth century image from Andhra Pradesh may be identified as the Vrsni Vira Vasudeva 
(Pl. 18.2). In this broken limestone sculpture from Yellesvaram, all that remains is the 
headless standing body of a two-armed god. His left hand holds the conch at the hip, 
exactly as Vasudeva does in the Kondamotu relief. The nght arm holds the mace. The 
god wears a dhoti tied in front with a looped sash.'* These examples'® of two-armed 
Vrsni Heroes recall that the pre-Kusana samples from the Northwest (Pls. 16.6-8) are 
two-armed, as are those of the three Mora torsos who probably also represent the Vrsni 
Viras (Pls. 16.1; 4a & b). A reference in the Vayu Purana provides the reason why 
deified Vrsni Viras are with two arms, essentially, it confirms the directive gleaned from 
the iconographic passages. Naming the five vamsSaviras (1.e. Heroes of the [Vrsni] clan) the 
text notes that they are gods of human ongin (manusyaprakrtidedn, Vayu Purana 97.1-—2). 
Obviously, the apotheosis of actual Ksatriya Heroes underlies this particular representa- 
tion, not only of Vasudeva, but of the Vrsni Viras in general. It is therefore not alto- 
gether surprising to find Samkarsana/Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, two-armed and on 
either side of the Jain Tirthankara Neminatha on a Mathura relief from the Late Kusana 
period (Pl. 18.3)."° The brothers fold their hands in aah mudra. Since Samkarsana/ 
Balarama is to the night of the Tirthankara and Vasudeva-Krsna is to his left, it is clear 
that the Vrsm kinship relationship gouverns their disposition. Unclear is why a serpent 
surrounds the human form of the god Samkarsana/Balarama in this and other similar 
Jain reliefs. 

There is a two-armed figure on Kusana reliefs that is usually identified as Krsna fight- 
ing Kesin (i.e. the Kesivadha lila). Three Mathura examples are known. One was found 
in Pakistan;'’ one is in the Mathura Museum (No. 58.4476),'° and one came into the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from the Eilenberg Collection (PI. 18.4). All those that are 
intact show a lively combat scene and capture the moment when the combatant pushes 


' H. Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, p. 576, fn. 9. 
'* This sculpture was first nouced by M.L. Nigan. “Early Iconography of Visnu in Andhra Region”, 
Vaisnamsm, ed., R. Parimoo (see citation in fn. 6, Chap. 13), p. 180. 
‘> Another two-armed sculpture, of the fourth century A.D., from Mandhal, could possibly represent 
Vasudeva. A distinguishing feature is the Vaisnava crown, but it is really not enough to make an identification. 
‘© See D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, p. 386 for a full discussion of this type. Four examples are known 
to me (State Museum, Lucknow Nos. B 15; J 117; J 60; Mathura Museum No. 34.2488). 
" See J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, “Gandhara and Mathura: Their Cultural Relationship”, Aspect of Indian 
Art, ed. P. Pal, Leiden 1972, pp. 27-43, Pl. XI (top). 
'@ See N.P. Joshi, AMfathurd Sculptures, Mathura, 1966, pp. 68-69; Fig. 64. 
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his elbow into the mouth of the rampant horse. In each case, the scene is depicted on 
a weight stone; such stones should have been used for athletic exercises and possibly 
athletic competitions.'” A gray schist weight stone, probably made in Gandhara accord- 
ing to a format laid down in Mathura, depicts the same subject in the same fashion on 
its outer face (Pl. 18.5). If indeed the Kesivadha lila is represented, the episode is tied to 
Mathura. The evil Kamsa, king of Mathura, sends the demonic horse Kesin to destroy 
Vasudeva-Krsna. The plan does not succeed since it is the god who subdues the demon. 
But I am not quite sure that this lila is represented. For one, it would be the only lila 
represented in Kusana art, at a tme when Hindu narratives in general are not exploited 
as themes in art.”” Second, the image of the horse evokes the spirited horse on the aba- 
cus of the Asokan Lion capital in the Archaeological Museum, Sarnath, causing further 
reflection on the intended subject. Thirdly it seems altogether appropnate to carve an 
event portraying a scene of human heroic combat on a weight stone. Mathura’s wrestlers 
were well known in antiquity.”' It seems natural for the town’s ateliers to devise a combat 
scene on weight stones to be used by athletes. Actually the inner face of the Gandharan 
weight stone mentioned above (Pl. 18.6), shows a wrestling match. Wrestlers and onlook- 
ers are of equal height, dress, physique etc., leaving me unconvinced by S.J. Czuma’s 
observation that one of the wrestlers here is Krsna.” The real question raised in identi- 
fying the combat scene as the Kesivadha lila is why this lila would be the first lila chosen 
for representation. Among lilas, this episode 1s an odd first choice. It is much easier 
to stipulate that later, when the demand for representations of this lila appeared in 
earnest,”” a combat scene devised earlier for weight stones served as the model. If 
this stipulation is possible, then the two-armed personage in the combat scene is not 
Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Another two-armed icon from Mathura appears to break all the rules. It is a rare 
example of a Kusana Brahmanic colossus. It represents a two-armed god, not a deified 
human, and it is a unique representation (see Pl. 18.7).2* Being unique, several identifi- 
cations have been proposed. Shri R.C. Sharma considers the image to be a rare aspect 
of Siva “on the basis of matted hair, rosary, yajfiopavita, beard, deer skin etc... .”* 


') ‘The contemporary competiton in Alan R. Beals, Gopalpur, A South Indian Village, New York, 1962. Photo 
opposite page |, looks similar. 

*" On this subject see Chapter 17. For Krsna-lilas in pre-Gupta art, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava An”, 

. 387-388. 
ae See details in the Miala-Sarvastivada Vinaya, Civaravastu Section, etc., described by P.S. Jaini, “Political 
and Cultural Data in References to Mathura in the Buddhist Literature”, in Mathura p. 219. 

“SJ. Czuma, Aushan Sculpture Images from Early India, Cleveland 1985, pp. 163-164. 

“A survey is in D.M. Snnivasan, “Early Krsna Icons”, pp. 127-128. For Gupta and later depictions see 
Krishna Deva, “Are there Regional Vanations in the Plastic Representations of Krsnalila?”, in Vaimarism, 
pp. 395-400. Donald M. Stadmer, “The Tradition of Krsna Pillars in North India”, Archues of Anan Art, Vol. 
SL, 1987, 56-68, Note, especially, that Vasudeva-Krsna is four-armed on the Gadhwa relief and the Badami 
relief, both of which refer to wrestling contexts. 

*% Dors Meth Srinivasan, “God as Brahmanical Ascetic: A Colossal Kusana Icon of the Mathura School”, 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art N.S. Vol. X: 1978-79, 1-16. 

* R.C, Sharma, “A Rare Saivite Image from Nadan”, Bulletin of Museums & Archaeology in LP. Vols. 
15 & 16, June—Dec. 1975, 19. 
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However, on tus basis, the image is more likely to be a Kusana representation of Agni 
than a Kus4na representation of Siva.** Dr. U.P. Shah served notice in a 1987 publica- 
tion that he would publish a paper showing that the statue represents a great ancient rsi 
“like Badaryana Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, or Visvamitra, or Agastya or Valmiki and so 
on”;*’ sadly, due to his demise, we are deprived of his analyses. The statue does, of 
course, represent a Brahmanic ascetic.” But one feature mitigates Shah’s suggestion that 
a great rsi is represented. That feature is size. Onginally the statue was over 8' tall. 
Given its colossal size and the rarity of Brahmanic colossi in the Kusana period, the 
figure cannot be of a mortal, not even a great rsi; it must be of a divinity of considerable 
power and religious following. There is only one divinity modeled on the Brahmanic 
ascetic who is sufficiently popular and awesome at this time to attain cultic status. That 
divinity is Bhagavan Narayana. The fact that he is a two-armed god in the Kusana 
sculpture corresponds to his two-armed representation in an early Gupta terracotta from 
Ahicchatra in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art.” It does not correspond with the 
series of textual prescriptions opening this chapter. Those prescriptions, of course, apply 
to Vasudeva, and, during the pernods of our concern, the final merger of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, Narayana and Vedic Visnu into the great Hindu sect of Vaisnavism had not yet 
been fully achieved. Coins, art, epigraphy and some literary indications imply that the 
merger became rooted in the late Kusana/early Gupta periods although earlier evidence, 
working towards merger existed and probably later archaisms also existed.” The fluid 
iconography evident during the period of merging is demonstrated by the Ahicchatra 
terracotta versus the sculptured panel from Deogarh also depicting Narayana together 
with Nara. In the Deogarh relief, which is later than the Ahicchatra terracotta, Narayana 
is four-armed, Narayana is also four-armed in the medieval representation from Badri 
(U.P.), the famous pilgrimage site in the Himalayas. These four-armed images of Narayana 
are in accordance with the post-Gupta Visnudharmottara Purana which states that in 
images of Nara-Narayana, the latter should have four-arms (see III.76.2). When I first 
published the unique Kusana colossus, I provided Vedic and epic passages to furnish the 
rationale for the portrayal of Narayana as the colossus. | can now demonstrate that this 
feature, indeed, marks Narayana. The image of an 8' tall, two-armed being (Pls. 18.7 & 8) 
is a lithic (and literal) translation of Mahapurusa (i.e. the Large Person or Being); this 
epithet is applied to Narayana in the Mahabharata.*' In the “Maha-Narayana Upanisad” 
(of c. the Christian era), the “maha” quality obviously defines that deity. In that same 


% See D.M. Srinivasan, “Brahmanical Ascetic”, 3-6. But of course, the image cannot be an Agni since 
there are no flames about his head, 

77 U.P. Shah, “The Badri-Narayana Image” in Vaimnavism, p. 306. 

* D.M. Srinivasan, “Brahmanic Ascetic”, 9ff.; cf’ D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, p. 389. 

See Fig. 21 and p. 10 in D.M. Srinivasan, “Brahmanic Ascetic”. 

* The point is again taken up at the conclusion of this chapter. Cf. H. Hartel, “Vasudeva Worship”, pp. 
586-587; D.M. Snnivasan, “Caturvytha and Vanant Forms”, 49-51; U.P. Shah, “Badri-Narayana”, p. 299. 
R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism Saiism and Minor Religious Systems, Reprint. Varanasi 1965. See especially Chap- 
ters VII & VIII. 

** Mhbh. XII.325.4, No. 8. 

Date is discussed in Chapter X, pp. 120-121. 
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Upanisad, Narayana’s name is used interchangeably with the name “Purusa”,*? making it 
clear that this god inherits the qualities of the Vedic Cosmic Giant, Purusa. “Maha Nara- 
yana”, of the Upanisad, 1s a life-giving great god whose nature is visvariijpa, or omniform. The 
fame of Bhagavan Narayana as Mahapurusa was so great in antiquity and so well estab- 
lished that it influenced thinking about the nature of the Buddha, In the Lalitavistara, the 
Buddha is repeatedly described as ndrdyanasthimavan (having the strength of Narayana); 
he is invincible like Narayana (nérayana wa durdharsah). Sometimes he 1s called “Narayana” 
and sometimes the same epithet “Mahapurusa” is applied to him in this text. The 
Dasasahasrika Prajfiaparamita, another ancient text, but probably younger than the 
Lalitavistara, notes that one of the eighty secondary marks of the Buddha is to have a 
body firm like that of Narayana (\Vardyanavat susamhatagairas).” The impact of this influ- 
ence caused the Mathura artisans to create the first standing and seated figures of the 
Buddha as the Mahapurusa. Awareness that the Mahapurusa ideal underlies Mathura’s 
earliest Buddha images is a recent scholarly advancement.” It is the linchpin affirming 
the sagacity of an argument proposed by Senart over a hundred years ago” and sup- 
ported by Konow,”* namely that the Buddhist conception of the Mahapurusa is influenced 
by notions connected with Visnu-Narayana. “...le Mahapurusa buddhique, Buddha ou 
Cakravartin est bien essentiellement le Purusa Narayana de la mythologie et du mysticisme”. 
Mathura’s Brahmanic colossus validates this point. Just as the /aksanas of a Mahapurusa 
can be isolated in the early Buddha images, so can they be detected in the Narayana 
image. As such, it must be considered as intentional that in the Mathura sculpture, Lord 
Narayana has an ima (Pl. 18.9), hair that is twisted around the head like a turban (usnisa; 
see Pl. 18.8), a samapada posture, broad shoulders, no emphasis on the sex parts and a 
deep and well-rounded navel; these are the characteristics proclaiming his Mahapurusa 
nature.’ As such, I again submit that the concert of features — colossal height, iconog- 
raphy applicable only to a Brahmanic ascetic, and the presence of characteristics marking 
a Mahapurusa — converge to identify this umique piece as Bhagavan Narayana. 


By far, the most popular Vaisnava image of the Kusana period has multiple arms. This 
is the image of Vasudeva-Krsna with one face and four arms. The gada and cakra are in 
his upper nght and left hands, respectively. The natural nght is in abhaya mudra and the 
natural left may hold either a flask (kamandalu, see Pl. 18.10), or a conch (sankha). The 
flask is indicative of an earlier Kusana dating than the conch. Later Kusana representations 


* See Chapter X, pp. 115-116. 

4 See E. Semart, Essai sur la Léigende du Buddha, Paris, 1882, p. 123. 8. Jaiswal, The Ongin and Development of 
Varnavism, Delhi, 1967, p. 131. 

“ Sten Konow, The Two First Chapters of the Dasasdhasnka Prajiaparamita, Oslo, 1941, p. 59. 

* Herbert Hartel, “The Concept of the Kapardin Buddha Type of Mathura”. South Aman Archaeology 1983, 
eds. Janine Schotsmans and Maunzio Taddei, Naples 1985, pp. 653-678. 

VE. Senart, Essai sur la Légende du Buddha, Paris, 1882. 

“ Sten Konow, The feo first chapters of the Dasasdhaska Prayidparanuta, pp. 59, 73-74, 80-81. 

“ Cf. Alex Wayman, “Contributions Regarding the Thirty-Two Characteristics of the Great Person’, in 
Liebenthal Festschnift; Sino-/ndian Studs, May 1957, Vol. V. Pts. 3 & 4, pp. 243-260. Stella Kramnsch, 
“Emblems of the Universal Being”, reprinted in Exploring India's Sacred Art ed. B.S. Miller, Philadelphia, 1983, 
pp. 130-140. E. Senart, Légende du Buddha, pp. 110-113. 
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with the conch (Pl. 18.11) conform to the image described in the Brhat Samhita (LVII.34), 
which is dated to the last quarter of the fifth and first half of the sixth century A.D.” 
In calling this an image of Visnu, the text indirectly informs us of the probable comple- 
tion of the merger whereby separate cult deities came to be subsumed under Visnu. For 
the Visnudharmottara Purana (III.85), Visnu as Vasudeva holds attributes hke those 
in the Brhat Samhita, except that the lotus is held in the natural nght hand. The lotus, 
like the flask, has chronological implications; it does not appear as an attribute until the 
post-Gupta period. The more stable attributes, gada and cakra, correlate with the pas- 
sage in the Bhagavad Gita (1.46), and the general appearance of the four-armed Kusana 
image of Vasudeva-Krsna also agrees with this passage.*' This four-armed image of 
Vasudeva-Krsna is again found in the context of the Mathura kinship reliefs dated to the 
Kusana period. Actually, it is on the basis of these kinship reliefs that the four-armed 
figure with the gada and cakra can be securely identified as Vasudeva-Krsna (Pl. 16.5). 
The identification rests on geneaological considerations which gouvern the iconography 
of the kinship reliefs. Wasudeva-Krsna is portrayed as the younger brother of Samkarsana/ 
Balarama since he is always placed to the left of the older brother (and older sister, 
Ekanamsa). Sometimes he is also rendered smaller than his older brother. To date six, 
possibly seven,* Kusana kinship groups are known. The Vrsni brothers in the Kusana 
reliefs coming from Mathura, or in Kusana kinship statues coming from Gaya District 
are two-armed or four-armed, but in the earlier representations from the Northwest (Pls. 
16.6-8; and probably from Mora, Pl. 16.1) and from Andhra Pradesh (Pls. 18.1 & 2), 
the Vrsnmi Viras are two-armed. The Jain reliefs from Mathura dating to the Kusana 
period indicate that options exist. Samkarsana/Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna can be 
represented either with two or four arms in the same Jaina context.** The brothers ap- 
pear to the right and left, respectively, of Tirthankara Neminatha; they can have two 
hands, poised in afjalt mudra which bespeaks of secondary status (Pl. 18.3), or, they can 
have four arms although still cast as ancillary deities (Pl. 1.1). Why this option should 


“” Ajay Mitra Shastri, Jndta as Seen in The Brhatsamhta of Vardhamiura, Delhi, 1969, pp. 16 & 133. Abhaya 
mudra is herein referred to as the Sdmdda pose (see p. 133, fn. 2). 

*' These attributes also appear on the unique Nicolo Seal first described by Cunningham, subsequently by 
J.N. Banerjea (The Development of Hindu Iconography, 3rd ed., New Delhi, 1974, pp. 124-125; and 402). Most 
recently the seal and its inscnption have been analyzed by R. Gébl who dates it to the third century A.D. 
See Robert Gébl, Dokuwmente zur Geschichte der Iramschen Hunnen in Bakitnien und Indien, Band 1, Wiesbaden 1967, 
pp. 226-227. The seal depicts a worshipper in Kusana (Gobl) trousers standing in front of a four-armed god. 
The god holds in his lowered natural hands a mbbed gada (mght) and a cakra (left). The extra raised hands 
hold a ring and the conch in the nght and left hands respectively. The comparison between these and other 
iconographic traits and those of the late Gandharan four-armed Visnu from Taxila who also holds gada and 
cakra in the lowered night and left hands, respectively (Pl. XXI in Banerjea, Development), have already been 
cited by Banerjea, pp. 401-402. 

“ They are: Mathura Museum Nos. 67.529; U 45; 15.912; one in a Pakistani Collection that may be 
from Mathura; a series of three separate figures from Gaya District; the Mathura relief in the Ellsworth 
Collection (Pl. 16.5); possibly a fragment in the Mathura Museum (No. 39.2856), which depicts the first 
member, Samkarsana/Balarama. Therefore the fragment could have formed part of a Jaina tad, but the 
contours of the fragment make this unlikely. 

See fn. 16 for the references to the two-armed examples. The four-armed examples are: State Museum, 
Lucknow Nos. S 758; J 47; J 89; 12; Mathura Museum No. 2502, Analysis is in D.M. Srinivasan, “Waisnava 
Art", pp. 386-387. 
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exist can only be conjectured. On some level the choice ought to distinguish the human 
form of god from the divine form, as the later texts and the Kondamotu relief (Pl. 18.1) 
indicate. 

Four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna, the manusa riipa Arjuna wants to see, is the humane form 
or aspect of the divine god.“ This is the rapa a bhakta wishes to behold. In this form, 
god appears wearing the regal crested turban and holding gada and cakra in two of his 
four hands. 

Four-armed Wasudeva-Krsna represents God manifested as Maha Vira. There are, 
to date, thirty-five representations, mainly from Mathura and mainly from the Kusana 
period.*” No other Vaisnava deity has that many representations during this time. The 
gada and cakra bespeak of the warrior’s strength and power, as does the conch, used for 
signalling in battle. No halo surrounds him. The signs of his heroic nature dominate over 
laksanas he may have of a Cakravartin or a Mahapurusa.” Vasudeva-Krsna stands erect, 
crowned, ornamented. He exemplifies the elevation of the great hero to the level of god. 
Only his four arms predicate an especial nature. 

“Four-arms signify a humane god who can produce benefits for humanity by means 
of his supernatural actions within the phenomenal world.*’ This significance is derived 
from passages in the Bhagavad Gita (XI.46-51), plus the symbolism adhering in “arms” 
and the number “four”. Arms are the limbs of action. Doubling the normal number of 
arms, doubles the capacity for action. The resultant significance of the multiple arms is 
“a capacity for supranormal action”. The language of “four” situates the supernormal 
action in this world. “Four” is a worldly number. It connotes spatial completeness on the 
honzontal plane. Being a number identified with the region inhabited by man, “four” is 
also suggestive of “creativity, productivity’; in association with “multiple arms”, “four” 
connotes “supranormal actions promoting the welfare of human life on earth”. (In this 
context, “four” does not refer to another number, as for example, the four heads of Siva 
actually refer to the five heads of Siva.) 

In addition to these specific meanings associated with the ideograph “four-arms”, there 


“ On manusa riipa, see Chapter XI.B. In the Kasyapa Jiianakanda, cited at the outset, mdnusa — signifies 
“human” and not “humane”, both meanings are possible. Perhaps when this term is contrasted with daivika 
(“divine’}, it assumes the meaning “human”, 

“This number represents the combined number of single representations and the god's representations in 
a group with other gods. For a discussion of most of them, including accession nos. see my “WVaisnava Art”. 
In addition, there is the Berlin four-armed Wasudeva (Pl. X a in H. Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship"); the 
Sherman E. Lee four-armed Vasudeva (Fig. 59 in Czuma, Aushan Sculpture); the Ashmolean Vasudeva (Fig. 
[4 in J.C. Harle and Andrew Topsfield, /ndian Art in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1987) and the Ellsworth 
Vasudeva in the kinship triad (supra fn. 42). The three stone placques from Amreli (mentioned in fn. 62 of 
my “Waisnava Art”) also show the four-armed god. Not included in the count is a gold stater which has 
recently come to light. The obverse shows King Vasudeva and the reverse has a four-armed divinity iden- 
thed by the inscnption as Vasudeva. The coin has been published in Aistory of the Coins of the Suk Road, ed. 
K. Tanabe, Tokyo 1992 (No. 197). The coin’s several unique and unusual features make it necessary, for the 
present, to use the coin with caution. Regarding the reverse, for example, it is unique and unusual for a 
Vaisnava deity to have an usnisa, to hold the vajra (seen in the upper night) and to hold a club (seen in the 
lower night); most of all, it is unique for the god Vasudeva to be depicted on a coin of King Vasudeva. 

“ The two exceptions are appearance of the ima on Mathura Museum Nos. 392-5 and 34.2487. 

" What follows is a summary of interpretations for “arms” and “four” contained in Chapter 11.B, pp. 
[46-147; Chapter 12, pp. 166-168. Cf. Chapter 19, p. 278 for these symbols in a fawa context. 
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is the meaning (here and throughout where the muluplicity convention occurs), conveyed 
by the presence of the convention itself. The convention announces that the manifested 
divinity has unfolded from a cosmic divinity whose ultimate power is creation. The message 
conveyed by the image of the four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna (e.g. Pls. 18.10 & 11) is that 
the cosmic god has taken on a form of a humane god who offers to make the world a 
safe and beneficial place for the man who is his devotee. 

This message adheres in the avaiara images as well. An avaldra is a visible incarnation 
of the divine descended upon earth in order to save both the world and mankind from 
the crushing effects of too much unnghteousness, or adharma. The avatdra images of 
Hayagriva (Pl. 18.12) and Varaha (Pl. 18.13) from Mathura, and the Narasimha from 
Kondamotu (Pl. 18.1) all have four arms. It is evident that the mission of an avatara and 
the message encoded into his four-arms overlap perfectly. 

I do not believe that this message, in its basic outline, changes with the changes in 
style and iconography in later Vaisnava imagery. Later the arms may extend below the 
hips, the lotus may become an additional attribute, the gada and cakra may become 
personified.” These changes and developments, occurring in the early Gupta penod, on 
images considered as Visnu will add richness and subtleties to the basic meaning of “four- 
arms’, without radically altering the basic meaning. 

Two sorts of eight-armed Visnu images are mentioned in Chapter 49 of the Agni 
Purana, and, indeed, two types may be distinguished in the early art. The first descnbes 
the god on Tarksa, that is Garuda. The attributes held in the eight hands are, going 
from top downward: a sword, the mace and an arrow on the nght, while the natural 
right hand makes the varada gesture. On the left, again proceeding from top to bottom 
are mentioned: the bow, the shield, the wheel and the conch.” The Brhat Samhita 
(LVII.33), describes nearly the same form but eliminates Garuda and substitutes the abhaya 
mudra for verada.”' This form would presumably be a standing eight-armed image. The 
second type mentioned in Chapter 49, is called “Trailokyamohana”, an allusion to the god 
overwhelming the demons in the three worlds. He is again on Garuda, but the attributes 
and their distributions in the hands varies somewhat from the preceding one.” 

Badami is an early site where two different eight-armed Visnus are intact on either 
end of the platform fronting Cave III.* There is little difference in the attributes held in 
the eight hands of each image; the major difference is in the posture. On the Eastern 
wall, Visnu stands samapdda; it is, of courses, an hieratic pose with no bends in the body. 
On the Western wall, Visnu raises his left leg almost to the level of his shoulders; face 
and left hands follow the outward sweep of the leg. The relief on the Western end rep- 
resents Visnu Trivikrama at the dramatic moment when the god accomplishes his three 


® Descriptions of the Hayagriva and Varaha images are in my “Waisnava An”, p. 387. 

“ H. Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, pp. 586-587 and cf. Pls, Aa & b. The changes by no means 
obliterated the earlier pose. See J.G. Williams, The Ant of Gupta India, Princeton, 1982, Figs. 54; 125; 222, 

"de Mallmann, L’dgm-Purdna, p. 40; fn. 10 provides the text. 

ALM. Shastri, Arhatsamitd, p. 133 and p. 132, fn. 6 for the text. 

“? de Mallmann, L'dgm-Purdna, p. 41, text in fn. 7, 

“The ensuing details are based on Doris Meth Srinivasan, “A Unique Mathura Ejight-Armed Visnu of 
the 4th Century A.D.", Onenial Art, Winter 1988/1989, Vol. 34.4, 276-281. 
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strides and conquers the demons by ousting them from the three regions of the world. 
Cave III, dating to the last quarter of the sixth century A.D., instructs that distinction in 
posture indicates a typological distincuon. This instruction aids the analysis of earlier, 
fragmented vaisnava images. 

Earlier images include both the eight-armed hieratic form and the eight-armed narra- 
tive form of Visnu. A Mathura relief from the Kusana period can be identified as 
Trnvikrama (PI. 18.14). The eight-armed god raises his left leg to the level of the navel; 
this is one of the later authonzed levels for the left leg of Tmvikrama (see below). Only 
the four arms on the nght side remain in the small fragment. The natural nght arm is 
bent and the hand on the nude chest holds an unidentified round object. The other 
three arms are raised, and, in descending order, hold a rock, a sword and arrows. An 
excellent example of the hieratic type comes also from Mathura and dates to the fourth 
century A.D. (PI. 18.15). Enough of the mght side of this sandstone relief remains to 
recognize the samapdda pose and the attributes in the raised three extra arms; they are 
the same as in the Kusana Trivikrama relief.* Even the natural nght arm gestures in a 
manner nearly identical to the Kusana Trvikrama. Apparently already in pre-Gupta 
times, the posture, more than the attributes or hand gestures, defines the type. There 
exist two other small eight-armed representations dating to the Kusana period.” One is 
a relief from Mathura (Mathura Museum No. 1010) and the other comes from Kausambi 
(State Museum, Lucknow No. 49.247). Both are fragments preserving mainly the head 
and the four arms on the right, together with their attributes. Again, the attributes in 
descending order are: the rock, the sword and arrows. Clearly these fragments show that 
there is a format for early eight-armed Vaisnava images.” Not enough remains to deter- 
mine whether these two portray the hieratic or the narrative type. 

None of these early images, not even those from Badami Cave III, corroborate either 
of the two forms descnbed in the Agni Purana. However, they may reflect something of 
the spint if not the letter behind that text’s distinctions. The hieratic image has some 
attributes on the right in common with the first type mentioned in Chapter 49 of the 
Agni Purana (vss. 16-17); the Trnvikrama image seems to anticipate the form called Trailok- 
yamohana in chapter 49 (vs. 19). 

Enough has been said on the symbolism of “arms” so that the symbolism of “eight” 
and a general meaning for “eight arms” may straightaway be attempted. “Eight”, it has 


been shown,” is an auspicious number which can be produced in two ways. One way is 


“ There is no round object held to the chest of the 4th century image. 

“ There should also have existed a wooden eight-armed Visnu at Nagarjunakonda. An inscription there, 
dated to the end of the third century A.D., records the consecration of a wooden image of Astabhujasvamin, 
who is likely to be Visnu. See /ndtan Archaeology - A Reaiew, 1958-1959, p. 8. The inscription has been read 
by D.C. Sirear who states that it is the earhest reference to an eight-armed form of Visnu and the form is 
probably made in Udumbara wood (Epyraphia Indica XXXIV, 199-200); also in his Select Inscnptons Vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1965, pp. 525-526. 

* T can no longer agree with N.P. Joshi (Catalogue of Brahmamwal Sculptures tn The State Museum, Lucknow, 
Lucknow, 1972, pp. 14-15; 79-80; Pl. 1) that the relief, No. J 610 in that Museum is a Trivikrama [as I 
tentatively concurred in my “WVaisnava Art”, p. 387; Pl. 36, VIILA). The main figure has two arms and 
displays none of the features of the Kusana Tnvikrama identified above. 

* See Chapters 11, pp. 142-143, 152-155; 12, pp. 168-171; 19, pp. 279-281, 
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to double “four”, the terrestnal number. This derivation for “eight” gives the general 
meaning “surpassing the terrestrial”. Another way to derive “eight” is to add “one” to 
“seven” where “seven” represents an entity or sphere consisting of seven parts. Here the 
“one” represents “the whole” entity or sphere consisting of seven parts. In this derivation, 
distinctive to Indian numerical symbolism, “eight” comes to mean the completeness of 
whatever notion the entity or sphere of seven parts signifies. “Arms”, as noted above, are 
the limbs of action. To begin with, “eight-arms” bode luck and auspiciousness. They can 
denote action beyond the phenomenal sphere in which case the action is raised to the 
cosmic plane. “Eight-arms” can equally connote action that perfects and completes a 
seven-segmented entity or sphere. How, it may now be asked, do these basic meanings 
relate to the eight-armed Visnu images described above? 

The hieratic form, best seen in its early version in the fourth century A.D. Mathura 
statue (Pl. 18.15), depicts god as Primordial Matter. The concept is understood in a 
proto-Samkhyan sense; here Primordial Matter is unevolved Mateniality which is endowed 
with the potential for evolution. The concept is found in the Bhagavad Gita (VII.4—5).* 
Sri Bhagavan speaks of his lower nature which exists in addition to his higher nature. 
His lower nature is an eightfold (astadha) material nature (prakriz). It is eightfold in that 
it compnises the eight productive material principles in their unevolved state. The enu- 
meration of these eight principles in the Gita indicates that god as Astadha Prakrti stems 
from a proto-Samkhyan context. God as Primordial Matter, or, Eightfold Matenality 
(Astadha Prakrti) is equated with the life-causing principles upon which depend the crea- 
tion of the world. The body of god is the eight evolutes needed for cosmic creation. ‘Thus 
another way to understand god as Pnmordial Matter is to say that god is the latent 
empirical universe. God’s posture in samapada expresses latency; it is a posture wherein 
no energy escapes. Energy is kept in balance, equipoised. This balanced posture holds 
the promise for potential action which is expressed by the eight arms. The multiple arms 
signal the power to convert potentiality into actuality. Actuality is the creation of the 
cosmos through the evolution of the eight productive principles. The attributes held in 
the multiple hands ought to support and expand upon this meaning. However, the afore- 
mentioned texts contain no hint as to the symbolic value of the rock, the sword and 
arrows, therefore no conjectures are possible. Even for an understanding of the earliest 
complete Astadha Prakrti representation, on the Eastern end of the platform of Cave III 
Badami, there are no textual guidelines for the symbolism of the attributes. For the present, 
the main avenues open for an interpretation are the exposition in the Gita and its gen- 
eral proto-Samkhyan position, together with the language of “eight” and the symbolism 
of “arms”. As such, the eight-armed hieratic form of god** communicates potency of the 
highest order. God as Primordial Matter, or, Eightfold Materialiry embodies the sub- 


“ Chapter 11, p. 141. 

“ There is mo scientific way to determine whether the image should be called Visnu as Astadha Prakrti 
or Vasudeva-Krsna as Astadha Prakrn. On the one hand, the Gita’s description of Vasudeva-Krsna is the 
main guide. On the other hand, the image is of the 4th century A.D. Whether or not the merger of the 
Bhagavata god within Vaisnavism had been sufficiently solidified so that this image was worshipped as Visnu, 
cannot be stated, 
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stance of the universe and the force to create it. God surpasses the terrestrial, all bound- 
aries, all conditioned energies. God surpasses everything — except his own highest nature. 
In sum, god as Astadha Prakrti is empowered to actualize the AIO world. 

The eight arms of Trivikrama are a fitting expression of Visnu’s great deed. The deed, 
as told in the Puranas, is performed by Visnu when he descends to earth as a dwarf. In 
this avatara, he comes to trick the demon Bali in order to regain the organized world for 
gods and men. The name “Trivikrama” indicates “he who strides over three worlds in 
three steps”; the name isolates the foremost component of the deed. The organized world 
comprises the earth, the mid-region and the heavenly world and these are the three 
worlds wrested from the demons by Visnu’s three steps. Calling the Kusana relief (PI. 
18.14) a Trivikrama need not imply that the relief illustrates the puranic story. The kernel 
of the myth, as well as the core component of the dwarf avatdra have lengthy anteced- 
ents. Visnu’s essential character in the Rig Veda stems from his taking three strides (e.g. 
RV 1.154.2 trisu vtkramanesu); with the first step he traverses the earth, with the second, he 
steps over another visible sphere, but with the third he gains a region beyond the flight 
of the birds and mortal men (cf. RV 1.155.5). In the Brahmanas, Visnu assumes the 
form of a dwarf (Satapatha Brahmana 1.2.5.5), when the gods and the Asuras contend 
for the world. It is by the power and pervasiveness of the sacnfice, which is Visnu, that 
the world is conquered and made safe from nvals (Taittiriya Samhita 2.1.3.1). ‘The epic 
weaves together these strands in a fashion approaching the puranic accounts. Visnu 1s 
incarnated as a dwarf in order to tnck Bali and wrest the three worlds from the demon. 
Accompanied by Brhaspati, the priest god, the dwarf goes to Bali and asks for three 
paces of land. The request having been granted, the god covers the three worlds with his 
three paces, returns the realm to Indra, and, sends the Asuras to the nether world.” 
These developments in the Mahabharata could be known to Mathura’s artisans and 
populace in the Kusana age (see Chapter 21). 

To convey the rich symbolism of the Trivikrama myth it is hard to think of a more 
suitable number than “eight”. Being the double of “four”, “eight” emphasizes the full 
terrestrial space (i.e. the four quarters plus the four interstices),°' made safe from the 
demons. Being the result also of “seven” plus “one”, there is additional symbolic value in 
the number “eight”.® Horizontal and vertical space can be expressed by the four quad- 
rants plus the three vertical regions of earth, mid-region and heaven.** When “one” is 
added to this “seven”, representing “world space”, the resultant meaning for “eight” is 
akin to “spacial totality”; “world whole”. Such meanings underscore the critical action of 
Trivikrama, namely his strides through all the spacial realms of the universe. Reference 
to the conquest of vertical space is part of Trivikrama’s iconography. Rao states that 


" E. Washburn Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Reprint. Delhi, 1974, p. 211. 

*! Spacial symbolism is important in the iconography, resulting in the option of “four” or “eight” arms for 
Tnvikrama. (T.A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 166). Both numbers refer to 
spacial directions. 

* This is essentially the x + | method of arriving at symbolic numerology; it is discussed in Chapter 6, 
pp. 71-72. Cf. Hopkins, Fw Mytiology, p. 205, 

"' Chapter 6, p. 73. 
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images of Trivikrama can be distinguished into three sorts depending upon whether the 
left foot is raised to the level of the mght knee, or to the level of the navel, or to the 
forehead. These three levels are intended to represent the earth, the mid-region and 
the heavenly world.” “Eight-arms” in the iconography of Trivikrama, conjures up all the 
spacial realms of the universe conquered by the god. “Seven” is not only a spacial num- 
ber; it is also a ntual number. The altar of the Agnicayana, for example, is composed of 
seven layers. “Seven” more than any other Vedic number refers to ritual entities. For 
instance, there are seven rsis; Agni, the ritual fire has seven tongues; the seven sisters are 
the seven prayers.” When “one” is added to the ntual number “seven”, meanings such 
as “the wholeness of the sacrifice’ and “the surpassing greatness of the sacrifice” can 
result. Accordingly, “eight” may symbolize “sacerdotal supremacy” etc. This symbolic 
meaning fits the myth which stresses the presence and/or power of the sacrifice from the 
Brahmana account onwards. The puranas also keep the reference to the sacrifice. In the 
Vayu Purana’s telling, Bali performs a sacnfice at which Visnu appears, preceded by 
Brhaspati, the sacerdotal deity.” Reference to the sacrifice enters into artistic representa- 
tions. The Pawaya lintel, dating to the fifth century A.D., depicts many ritual items 
pertaining to Bali’s sacrifice — to the night of an image of eight-armed Trivikrama!®’ The 
eight arms of Trivikrama herald the god as the auspicious One, the embodiment of 
the sacrifice, the pervader of all terrestrial and vertical space so as to expel evil and 
install order. 

A Caturvyiha image, it bears repeating, represents the caturvyitha doctrine which at- 
tributes to the Transcendental Supreme, Narayana, four successive emanations (i.e. 
caturvyitha). These emanations are equal to the Supreme Narayana and they are the effec- 
tive means for all further cosmic creations, including the creation of other deities, the 
world and living forms. A Caturvytha image depicts the fourfold cosmic emanations. 
Depictions occur in three different ways in early Indian art; all programs employ some 
combination of multiple forms or bodily parts. 

One arrangement is to depict the four forms representing the four vyihas on four sides 
of a pillar or block; it is a depiction that accords with some prescriptions given in the 
(Kasmin) Visnudharmottara Purana.™ Nepal preserves this arrangement. One Nepalese 
example comes from the Cara Narayana temple, in Patan and dates circa 1565 A.D.” 
Each of the four vyihas, shown on this Nepalese block, has been described in the 1983 
publication. Suffice it here to mention mainly those features which address the relation- 
ship of the multiplicity convention to the caturvyiiha concept. The Nepalese image shows 
a standing anthropomorphic form on each of the four sides of the block. Each deity has 


™ T.A.G. Rao, Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 164. 

* Chapter 6, pp. 73-74. 

Vayu Purana 2.36.74-B86. 

*! See J. Williams, An of Gupta India, p. 53, for an itemization. For the relation of the lintel to the Kusana 
Trivikrama, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Eight-Armed Visnu”. 

“ See ViDhP III.85.1-42 and cf. AJ. Gail, “On the Symbolism of Three- and Four-Faced Visnu Images; 
A Reconsideration of Evidence”, Artibus Anar, Vol. XLIV, 1983, 297. 

® Gail, “Four-Faced Visnu”, 297-298. 
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four arms and attains approximately the same height as the others. The head of each 
deity appears at about the same point around the block. Circumambulating in the ntu- 
ally prescribed manner from left to mght, the devotee sees each deity in a particular 
order. The front (the East) side depicts Vasudeva; to his nght (and facing South), stands 
Samkarsana; to his nght (and facing West), stands Pradyumna; lastly, to his mght (and 
facing North), stands the figure of Aniruddha. These are the names attributed to the 
quadruple forms of the Supreme Narayana as early as the Mahabharata (XII.321—338),”° 
and we may say that the Nepalese Cara (four) [fold] Narayana temple housing the 
Caturvyiha image illustrates the vyiifas already menuoned in the epic. It has been sug- 
gested that a Caturvyiha image composed of four independent forms can be called a 
Caturmiarti;’' indeed, the Supreme Narayana calls the quadruple forms his miartis in the 
above noted epic passage.”’ There is some advantage in comparing such a Caturvyiha 
image to a Jaina Sarvatobhadra image, which is a Caturmurt, since the arrangement is 
identical. (A Jaina Sarvatobhadra image features four different standing Tirthankaras on 
each of the four sides of an upright.) Jaina Sarvatobhadra images go back as far as the 
K.usana period; the symbolic significance of such an arrangement goes back even further. 
From the time of the Vedas, the idea of facing in the four directions, is charged with a 
deity’s omnipresence and omniscience. Agni is “four-faced” (RV 5.48.5) because as the 
flaming ritual fire, he extends in all directions on earth and possibly beyond. For the 
same reasons, Agni is said to face in every direction in the AVS (4.33.6a = RV I.97.6a; 
visvatomukha). In the TS (V.6.4.2—3), the four directions are associated with the four sides 
of Prajapati whose omnipresence is being emphasized. The Supreme Isvara of the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad is said to face in all directions (sarvatomukha, 2.16). Undoubtedly, 
his omnipresence and omniscience is being expressed since all-seeing (i.e. facing in all 
directions) is equated with all-knowing from the beginning. These notions receive con- 
cretization in Jaina and Vaisnava Caturmiurts. For the Vaisnava Caturvyuha image the 
disposition associates the four cardinal direcnons with the four vydAas, they expand out- 
ward (vyVah), in all directions, moving apart (vyVaA) from the all-knowing, all-seeing Su- 
preme with whom they are identical. The disposition advances the doctrine perfectly. For 
this reason and because of the antiquity of carving images on the sides of an upnght, the 
earliest known Caturvyiha image from Bhita is of the Caturmirti type.” The Bhita 
image (Pls. 15.1 & 2; Pl. 16.16) is sculpted on the four sides of the block. Its figures are 
scaled to human dimensions and the block is likely to have been worshipped by cir- 
cumambulation. The carved block rests on an unadorned plinth which should have been 
stuck in the ground, leaving the carved sides exposed for pradaksina worship. Following 
the pradaksina order in the Bhité image, the same deities appear in the same sequence as 
in the very much later Nepalese image. However, in the Bhita upnght, Samkarsana is 


 D.M. Srinivasan, “Caturvyiha and Variant Forms", 48 and fn. 48. 

" Balaram Srivastava, “Visnu ~ The Chaturvimsatimurtyah” in Vatsmavim, pp. 214-215. The designation 
comes at the end of ViDhP IIL85.1- 42, mm v. 42. 

 Mhbh, XJ1.321.8; X11.326.43. 

"On the disposition of the figures and additional details on the Bhitaé Caturvyiha, see D.M. Srinivasan, 
“Caturvyiha and Vanant Forms”. 
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represented by his theriomorphic form, the lion (Pl. 16.16), and Aniruddha by his 
theriomorphic form, the boar and the Kapila figure appears in the back space that 
Pradyumna can occupy. Each of the animal forms occurs below a face which is on the 
same level as the face belonging to the full figure of Vasudeva on the front of the block 
(Pl. 15.1) and the face belonging to the full figure of Kapila, backing the Vasudeva figure 
(Pl. 15.2)."" The worshipper’s gaze greets the face of each of the four vpithas as he per- 
forms his circumambulation. The basic formula for representation, coordinating the needs 
of the doctrine with the needs for worship, has hardly changed in over 1500 years! Another 
Nepalese example is closer in time to the Bhita upright. It is the seventh century A.D. 
Caturvytha from the Narayana Hiti, in Kathmandu.” The major difference between the 
Bhita and Nepalese expressions is the use of theriomorphic forms in the former to rep- 
resent two vythas. This feature has caused some scholars to withhold acceptance of the 
Bhita image as a Caturvyiha image. Herbert Hartel remarks that since no texts earlier 
than the c. eighth century A.D. Visnudharmottara Purana incorporate the lion and boar 
references into the Caturvytha representation, it is not possible to identify the theriomorphic 
forms as vyiihas on a piece as early as the Bhita upnght. He further observes that whereas 
the Harivamsa associates the hon plough with Samkarsana, it does not establish the 
correspondence in a vyiiha context. For Aniruddha there is no textual reference connect- 
ing him with a boar. Hartel does not offer an alternative interpretation for the Bhita 
upright,” moreover, his criticism can be answered. It has already been cited that a 
Paficaratra text of the Gupta period, the Jayakhya Samhita, mentions that four-armed 
Narayana has four faces composed of Vaikuntha [i.e. Vasudeva], Narasimha, Varaha 
and Kapila. Second, while it is true that there are no early references known to date 
which connect the boar to Aniruddha, a late Kusana image, described below, shows the 
boar’s head in the vyiha context. Also, there are numerous Kusana and pre-Kus4na 
reliefs showing the lion or the lion’s plough with Samkarsana, in addition to the lion’s 
head on the Kusana image, described below.”’ Third, a major factor in proposing the 
Caturvyiha identification for the Bhita upnght is that it demonstrates a correlation between 
the Caturvyiha doctrine and the pradaksina sequence of the figures on the block. For the 
Caturvytha identfication to be rejected, a different religious interpretation must be offered 
to explain the correlation. An identification of the Bhité upright carries with it the bur- 
den not only to identify the figures, but also to explain why the figures should appear 
together, and in the sequence that they do. 


™ When Vrsni Vira names are used, the Western section of the block is reserved for Pradyumna. But 
different figures can occupy this space. In the Bhita upnght, the figure seems to be Kapila, or the fierce, 
Raudraic figure. The space can also be filled by Sui (Ripamandana III.54) and Sri (Aparajitprchha ch. 
919.17). 

® See Mary Shepard Slusser, Nepal Mandala Vol. 1, Princeton, 1982, pp. 244-245; Vol. II. Pls. 386-387. 

 H. Hartel, “Zur Typologie einer Kaschmir-Skulptur”, jatrbuch Preusstcher Kulturbesitz, Sonderband |, Berlin, 
1983, 106ff; Gail (“Four-Faced Visnu", 307), offers the interpretation proffered by N.P. Joshi who was the 
first to publish the Bhita upright (“Unnoticed Finds”, 41-43). This interpretation fails to consider the features 
mentioned above. 

’ Examples are mentioned in N.P. Joshi, /conography of Balarama, Delhi, 1979; Figs. 9, 12, 13 and D.M. 
Srinivasan, “Early Krsna Icons”, p. 130. 
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Unul recently, the second way of depicung the Caturvyiha noton could only be noticed 
on images from the Gupta period onwards. Now, thanks to a newly acquired image in 
the Collection of the University Gallery, University of Florida, Gainesville, this way can 
already be noticed on a late Kusana example (PI. 18.16; 12.2" ht.). This depicuion has 
one body, four arms and four faces, causing some to call this type a Caturmukhamirt.” 
The full form has a human face. To the nght and left of the human face are the lateral 
faces of the lion and boar respectively. The form stands against a back panel. There is 
no face on the back of the panel which probably rested against a wall. The fact that the 
lion and boar faces represent vydhas and not avafdras has caused considerable confusion in 
analyses of this sort of image.”’ From the theological point of view, the lion and boar 
faces on either side of this sort of an image cannot be avatara forms since in the creation 
schema, avafaras do not occur until after the beginning of creation which starts with the 
emanation of the four vyihas from the Supreme. There has recently come to light an 
inscribed bronze depicting the caturmukhamirt. The inscnption though problematic, 
appears to belong to the Gupta penod and to state that Narayana is depicted. This type 
of image, it is suggested, portrays some visible aspect of the Supreme Narayana. An 
analysis of the image comes to the conclusion that this is possibly the Para aspect of 
Vasudeva, as Goetz had already suggested for a similar form at the apex of the Devsar 
halo.” The date of the four-armed Florida Para Vasudeva can best be determined by the 
crown; it compares well with the one worn by the late Kusana, four-armed Vasudeva in 
the Museum fiir Indische Kunst (No. I 5878).°' The cylindrical shaped crown relates to 
a whole series of similar crowns which can be placed in a chronological context because 
one of them, seen on a relief from Sonkh, was found in an upper Kusana layer.” The 
Florida image shows the lion head to the nght and the boar head to the left. Whereas 
this is the usual position for the lateral heads, it is not the only position since reversals 
do occur in Gupta art.*’ The reason for this (and the possibility that the reversal modifies 
the doctrine) is difficult to gauge. It is not however so difficult to recognize that the 
second mode of depiction owes much, perhaps all, to the inventiveness of the Mathura 
ateliers. 

I should have some trepidations to suggest that the third way of depicting the caturvyitha 
doctrine is probably influenced by Sawa artistic forms. The third way shows the bodies of 


® Snvastava, “Visnu”, pp. 214-216. Cf Banerjea, Development, pp. 408-409, he calls these images Caturmirn 
but has in mind the four-faced (or “One in Four”) images. 

™ Also see Srivastava, “Visnu”, p. 216, D.M. Smnivasan, “Caturvyiha and Variant Forms”, fn. 20. 
J. Gonda, Visnuirm and Swaism. London, 1979, eae f 

™ Goetz says “It represents Visnu in his most popular Paficaratra form, Vaikuntha Chaturmukhi |= Para- 
Vasudeva)”. See H. Goetz, Studies in the History and Art of Aashmur and the Indian Himalaya, Wiesbaden, 1969, 
p. 81. My partial paper utle is “Wisvarapa, Vyiha, Avatara”. The Brahmi inscnpton on the base is analyzed 
by Dr. Lore Sander. 

*"! See Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, Pl. Xa. Also the carving techniques appear similar in these two 
sculptures. Roy C. Craven Jr. (“A Unique Vaikuntha-Style Visnu (ndrasimha-verdha) Sculpture from the Mathura 
Area”, Onental Art XXX VII, No. 3, 1992, 145-153) dates the piece to ca. late 3rd to 4th century A.D. 

8? See D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, p. 396, Pl. 36.V1LA, 

" E.g. No, 79.260.12 in the Brooklyn Museum of Art (PI. 18.17); No. D 28 in the Mathura Museum (Fig. 
14 1n my “Caturvytha and Vanant Forms”). 
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the three vyithas projecting from a central vya#ha which is Vasudeva (Pl. 18.18; the frag- 
ment is |' 5" in ht.). Samkarsana/ Balarama arises from the mght side of Vasudeva. The 
way his upper body projects is a visual statement that the emission process is taking 
place. The upper body projects upward and outward from its source while the lower part 
of the body is still inside the source. The dynamic movement of a form pushing, or being 
pushed, out from its place of origin is given perfect expression (cf. Pl. 17.13). From the 
crown of Vasudeva projects the torso of Pradyumna, now quite fragmented. The fourth 
figure, of Aniruddha, now lost, would have emanated from the left side of Vasudeva. In 
short, the three vyiidas stem from the central vyifa as branches from a tree. Scholars 
agree that this late Kusana image represents the caturvyiiha concept. But it is not usual to 
point out that this is neither the oldest nor the most seminal Caturvytha image. Unlike 
the aforementioned Caturmirti and Caturmukhamirti, the branching configuration does 
not become an endunng way to render the caturvyitha concept. Actually, the piece is an 
anomaly, being the only Caturvytha image known to date which uses this configuration. 
In the domain of sawa art however, this configuration is not rare. It is a characteristic 
way of representing Mahesa, the fully manifested anthropomorphic form of the Supreme 
Siva. Theoretically, Mahesa has five heads but since the fifth is seldom depicted, the four 
heads of Mahesa can sometimes be rendered in the branching configuration. The pre- 
Kusana relief from Miisanagar is the earliest sawa example of the branching configura- 
tion (Pl. 17.11). In the Kusana period the configuration continues to be used in Sawa 
forms (e.g. Pl. 19.8), which sometimes have considerable similarity with the vaisnava 
Caturvytha (cf. Pl. 19.9), not only in front, but also in back where a tree laden with fruit 
is carved (Pl. 19.10), just as appears on the back of the Caturvyaha image (Pl. 18.19). 
These similarities in sculptural conventions do not imply similarities in doctrinal details. 
It is true however that both the Caturvyaha and the MaheSa images attest to a common 
belief in the unfolding process of the Supreme. This is a basic commonality which may 
have entered into both systems of thought from a common source, the Samkhya school 
of thought. Perhaps this basic commonality caused the production of the unusual icono- 
graphic combination seen in a ninth century Kasmin sculpture now in the Berlin Museum 
fir Indische Kunst.” The sculpture is of Harihara, combining the Varaha-vyiha on the 
left side of Visnu with the Aghora head on the mght side of Maheéga.” 

Regarding the multiplicity of arms, four arms are seen in the Mathura Caturvyiha 
images of the second (PI. 18.16) and third (Pl. 18.18) types. In both these types, Vasudeva 
is the only full length form. The god is given the same number of arms he has in his 
single Mathura representations (Pls. 18.10 & 11) and in his depictions in the vatsnava 
kinship reliefs made in Mathura (Pl. 16.5). Therefore, some overlap in symbolic meaning 
may be expected, the more so since the cakra and gada seen in the single and kinship 


* The configuration is discussed in Chapter 19, p. 264. 

® This image is analyzed by H. Hartel, “Zur Typologie”. 

® On the identification of the right side, see Doris Meth Srinivasan, “From Transcendency to Mateniality; 
Para Siva, Sadaéiva and Maheéa in Indian Art”, Artibus Asiae, L 1/2. Note especially the discussion on the 
ninth century relief. No. 1985.85 in the Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 133-134. 
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representations are also retained in these two types of Caturvyuha representations." 
Accordingly the four-arms may well signify acuon promoting the welfare of human life 
on earth which is undertaken by the cosmic aspect of the Supreme (i.c. the force of the 
intensification of the multiplicity convention [four arms plus four heads]). Unlike the first 
type, represented by the Bhita Caturvyuha image, the Yaksa element is not prominent in 
the second and third types. The figural form of Vasudeva is neither tall, big-bodied nor 
swollen. There is no scientfic evidence that can explain the change, only a reasonable 
possibility can be offered. About three hundred fifty years separate the Bhita image from 
the Florida Para Vasudeva and the Mathura Caturvyiha images. This period extends 
from the dawning of sectarian art (with its need for models on which to base incipient 
figural forms), to the first flowering of sectarian art (with its trend towards stabilization of 
conventions and artistic skills). Whereas in the incipient phase, the Yaksa’s form may 
have served as a model for the vyiiha’s figural form due to general conceptual similarities, 
later ages needed less to rely on the initial model. As refinements in symbolic language 
as well as sculptural skills were achieved, the representations of Maha Yaksas as well as 
their influence upon other figural forms grows less and less. In Mathura, there are no 
large unattached Yaksas that can be dated to the Ksatrapa and Kusana times,” that is, 
during the tmes when the greatest advances were made towards stabilization in symbolic 
and artistic conventions. Outside of this region, that is, outside of the influencing sphere 
of the major art school of the tme, a few colossi can be located in a few scattered 
places.” The appantional nature of a cosmic Being capable of creativity which was so 
well expressed by iviaha Yaksa had, in time, come to be expressed by other means, 
including that of muluplying, (i.e. intensifying) the number of multiple body parts. 


Twenty years ago, the great Indian specialist in iconography, J.N. Banerjea, dealt with 
the subject of religion im art and archaeology in his last book. The concluding observations 
which follow are offered as homage to his outlook, that art can sometimes do more than 
illustrate religious documentation. Sometimes art can fill a gap in the documentation. 
It is generally assumed by historians of art and religion, and by philologists that 
Vaisnavism resulted slowly through the amalgamation of three major strands: Vedic Visnu, 
Bhagavata Vasudeva and Brahmanic Narayana.” The assumption is maintained in spite of 
the fact that the evidence needs to be pieced together from texts, inscriptions, sometimes 


a cr J-N. Banerjea, Religion in Art and Archaeology, Lucknow, 1968, pp. 32 and 26. 

 Gnitli v. Mitterwallner, “Waksas of Ancient Mathura” , Mathura p . 77. 

" From Sopara, Maharashhtra comes the lower portion aC what ious have been a large standing Yaksa 
(see Fig. 33 in R.N. Misra, Yatsa Cult); the Haigunda Yaksa from Taluk Honnavar District in North Kanara 
is 1.80 meters and is dated to c. first-second century A.D. (see fn. 9, Chapter 15); the Pawaya (ancient 
Padmavati) Yaksa in the Archaeological Museum, Gwalior, has recently been dated to c. the second century 
A.D. (Mitterwallner, Yaksas”, p. 369 and Pl. 35.ITT). 

™ E.g. J.N. Banerjea, Religion im Art and Archaeology, Chapters I and II, Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”; 
D.M. Srinivasan, “Caturvyiha and Vanant Forms”; Gonda, Dw Relgwonen Induns 1, pp. 236-254; Visnuism and 
Swaism, see especially Chapters I-IIL, R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, Reprint. 
Varanasi, 1965; Pr. 1, especially pp. 1-46; S. Chattopadhyaya, Evolution of Hindu Sects, New Delhi, 1970, 
Section B; J.A.B. van Buitenen, transl. The Bhagavad Gitd.; Thomas J. Hopkins, The Hindu Religious Tradition, 
Dickenson, 1971; David R. Kinsley, Hfunduism, a cultural perspechve, Englewood Cliffs 1982. 
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coins and icons. No one record documents a cogent argument for assuming such an 
amalgamation. There is little need to set out once more how Visnu begins and grows in 
the Vedas, how Narayana gains stature in the Brahmanas, and how Vasudeva, one of 
the Paficaviras, attains eminence in the Bhagavad Gita; this has been done often, and by 
many, including myself. So too are the Ghosiindi and Nanaghat inscriptions familiar in 
this context for they permit a glimpse into the process of amalgamation.”! I have always 
accepted both the painstaking methodology and its conclusion because they rely on his- 
torical evidence to support the merger theory. Completion of the merger can also be 
proposed by meager histoncal evidence. The cult designation “Vaisnavism” does not appear 
earlier than the late Kusana/early Gupta period, and, it is not unt! the Gupta penod 
that Visnu is mentioned in inscriptions.” Now, from one source, comes strong support 
for the presence of three separate strands and their measured amalgamation: the Kusana 
assemblage of vatsnava images. The images provide data controlled by historical circum- 
stances. [The assemblage comes almost entirely from one place (i.e. Mathura), dumng a 
time when the dynastic and cultural tes of the place can be assessed (see Chapter 21). 
The vaisnava assemblage contains images of the three separate strands: 

1) The Tnvikrama image (Pl. 18.14) indicates worship to the Vedic constituency of 
Visnu,” 

2) The Vasudeva images (e.g. Pls. 18.10 & 11), indicate worship to the Bhagavata god, 

3) The colossal Bhagavan Narayana image (Pls. 18.7—9) indicates worship to that Brah- 
manic cosmic god 

These images cannot yet be labeled “Vaisnava” if that label is understood to convey 
the belief that Trivikrama IS the Hindu god, Visnu; Vasudeva-Krsna IS Visnu; Bhagavan 
Narayana IS Visnu. The assemblage does not convey this impression. Indeed it has al- 
ready been shown that four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna is not Visnu.* Narayana’s icon is 
quite distinct from Visnu’s, whose symbols do not adorn Narayana. The syncretic pull 
towards Vaisnavism may be operating, but it has not yet been fully achieved. Neither is 
a theological unity apparent wherein Vasudeva-Krsna combines heroic and pastoral 
qualities, and, becomes equated with Visnu-Narayana.” The assemblage is an eloquent 
reminder that Mathura’s complex religious atmosphere contains the energies towards 
merger, but neither the political climate nor the religious readiness to accomplish it. The 
assemblage can only be called “Waisnava” because we know, from the benefit of hind- 
sight, that it moves towards Vaisnavism. 

One force assisting a merger towards Vaisnavism is the avatdra notion. Interestingly, 
the avataras that are depicted in the Kusana art of Mathura, all have their antecedents 


* Summary of the above data in the light of merging tendencies is found in my “Caturvytha and Vanant 
Forms”, pp. 48-51. See also Chapter 14, p. 196. 

” Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, p. 586; Banerjea, Heligion, p. 4; cf. the evidence from the Brhat 
Samhita, p. 7. 

* As pointed out by Banerjea, Aeligion, p. 36. 

™ D.M. Srinivasan, “Waisnava Art”, p. 383; H. Hartel, “Early Vasudeva Worship”, pp. 584-587. 

" This is the position of Alf Hiltebeitel, “Krsna at Mathura”, Mathurd, pp. 93-102, who bases some of his 
views on Madeleine Biardeau's. Cf. A. Hiltebeitel, “Towards a coherent study of Hinduism”, Religrous Studs 
Rana, Vol. 9, No. 3, July 1983, pp. 206-212. 
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in Vedism, wherefrom, of course, springs Visnu too. The Vedic and epic antecedents of 
Tnvikrama have already been outlined. Antecedents of the Varaha incarnation begin 
with the Taittiriya Samhita (7.1.5.1). In this text, Prajapati becomes a boar so as to 
create the earth. In the Satapatha Brahmana (14.1.2.11), the boar Emisa raises up the 
earth. The seeds of the Hayagriva incarnation (and manifestation of Narayana) are present 
in the later Vedic mythology.” Legends as well as Visnu’s identification with the Vedic 
sacrifice contribute to Visnu’s association with a horse’s head. The Mahabharata allows 
this association to surface in connection with Narayana. Narayana appears before Brahma 
under the cover of a horse’s head,” and, Visnu is praised as Hayasiras (i.e. head of a 
horse)."* There is thus some indication that the three avatara reliefs from Mathura (PI. 
18.12-14) illustrate the coming together of strands that charactenze the merger towards 
Vaisnavism itself. 

Another force working towards merger is the vyiiha idea. An early statement of the 
doctrine, in the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata, brings together Brahmanic 
Narayana and the Bhagavata deities, by attnbuting a fourfold nature to the former and 
naming each vyiiha with the name of one of the latter.” Why these names (and the gods) 
were chosen to designate the four vyihas is not altogether clear. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that as the divinized Vrsmi Viras gained prommence their worship developed 
into the more formal Bhagavata religion.'” The art of Mathura contains some traces of 
their growth in stature. The Vrsni Viras are depicted two-armed, as human beings, and 
multi-armed as gods. Their kinship connections prompted the incorporation of Wasudeva- 
Krsna and Samkarsana/Balarama into Jaina art, in addition to their depictions in the 
Vrsni kinship triads. A crossover from kinship to vyiha representation, without too many 
significant iconographic changes, can be proposed for the god Vasudeva-Krsna. But for 
Samkarsana/Balarama two quite distinct iconographic types can be noticed.'”! 


The analysis of muluple limbs in vaisnava art has revealed the existence of the different 
strands in the process of merging towards Vaisnavism. The findings are due to a re- 
shuffling of the exisung data according to classifications codified by later ages (and sages), 
but apparently valid in earlier times. Realigning the data thus has provoked a fresh appraisal 
of religion in art. 


™ Suvira Jaiswal, “The Demon and the Deity: Conflict Syndrome in the Hayagriva Legend”, Vatsnavism, 
pp. 42-45. 

" F.D.K. Bosch, “The God with the Horse's Head", Selected Studies in Indonesian Archaeology, The Hague, 
1961, pp. 137-152. 

™ Mbhbh. XII.325.4 (No. 90). Cf. Bosch, “Horse’s Head”, p. 143. 

™ D.M. Srinivasan, “Caturvyiha and Vanant Forms”, 48-49. 

™ Cf J. Gonda, Vignesism Siwaism, p. 52. 

See D.M. Snnivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, pp. 388-389, or, Chapter 16, pp. 218-219. 
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SAIVA MULTIPLICITY: THE GERMINATION OF GOD 


It ought to follow syntactically: if one wishes to understand the religious significance of 
Kusana icons of Siva with multiple bodily parts, then one focusses the analysis on Kusana 
icons of Siva with multiple bodily parts. Also, this does not seem to be the case. If 
analyses of later sawa art are any indication,' then one of the first pitfalls to avoid is an 
analysis based only Siva icons with the multiplicity convention. It is necessary to place 
the Kusana icons of our concern into the entire assemblage of sawa icons made during 
the first half of the first millenium A.D. In recent years, two excellent studies have 
surveyed the early forms of Siva. The doctoral dissertation of Gerd Kreisel? and N.P. 
Joshi’s study.’ 

I ought to be reluctant to embark on yet another survey. My main excuse for scanning 
once more the Kusana representations of Siva is that the following review extends the 
geographical limits set in Kreisel’s work and classifies the maternal differently than 1s done 
in Joshi’s work. These factors have noteworthy implications for the understanding of sawa 
icons with multiple bodily parts. There is no attempt in the review that follows, to repeat 
detailed descriptions that can be found elsewhere, or to mention parts of the corpus 
having no direct bearing upon the icons of our concern. 

The assemblage to be reviewed consists of sculpture and coinage mainly from the 
Northwestern regions and the Gangetic regions. The assemblage in each region is viewed 
from the standpoint of three typologies which are visually distinct and different from 
each other. These three typologies are: Linga, Mukhalinga, and the full figure of Siva. 

It is mainly in the Gangetic regions, and particularly in the town of Mathura that 
these typologies define the range of Kusana sawa art. There are four free-standing, plain 
Lingas assigned to the period, and they come from Mathura and the neighbonng region. 
The three Mathura Lingas are all large and rather realistically conceived (see Mathura 
Museum Nos. 2885;* 652; 80.3;° also State Museum, Lucknow No. H1)}; they continue 
thus the precedent set in the preceding ages. The head of the Linga can be decorated 
with an encircling wreath (Mathura Museum Nos. 652; 80.3), or with a circle of flower 


' For analyses of post-Gupta fawa art based on placement of forms in architectural contexts see D.M. 
Srinivasan, “Saiva Temple Forms: Loci of God's Unfolding Body” in Jnvestigating Indian Art, eds. M. Yaldiz 
and W. Lobo, Berlin, 1987, pp. 335-347. 

? See Gerd Kreisel, Die Siva-Bildwerke der Mathurd-Kunst, Stuttgart, 1986. 

3 N.P. Joshi, “Early Forms of Siva” in Discourses on Siva, ed. Michael W. Meister, Philadelphia, 1984, pp. 
47-1. 

‘ For a description, see Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, p. 176. 

* For a description, see Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, p. 177. 

® For description, see Grithi v. Mitterwallner, “Evolution of the Linga”, Discourses on Sia (see ref. in fn. 3), 
p. 20. 
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petals (Mathura Museum No. 2885). The inscribed Jatesvara Linga, whose visible portion 
is about two feet high, stands three miles from Sadabad (Mathura District). ‘The Chauma 
Linga from Agra District is also big (circa 1.2 m. in ht.); it is decorated at the visible base 
of the shaft with four different representations facing the quadrants: a water jar, a female 
head (or, possibly, an offering bowl),’ a pot-bellied yaksa or gana, and a couchant lion.* 
It must again be stressed that durng this age, as dung the pre-Kusana ages, plain 
Lingas are realistically fashioned — and worshipped (see Mathura Museum No. 2661) — 
in the area where Brahmanic culture is strongest.’ 

The Mukhalinga typology receives perhaps greater definition in the Kusana penod 
than any other form of Siva. Some variety is introduced in those Ekamukha Lingas that 
can be comfortably dated between the first and third centuries A.D. (State Museum, 
Lucknow No. H 2; National Museum, Delhi 66.225; Russek Collection No. 246 IMG; 
Mathura Museum Nos. 1615; 5382; Doris Wiener Gallery S$ 342;'° Norton Simon Col- 
lection F 72.16, 6S5A [PIl. 19.1]). The Linga in these specimens is not realistic (except 
National Museum No, 66,225). It has not been sufficiently emphasized that the head, or 
Mukha, most frequently depicted is that of the ascetic, or Yogin, aspect of Siva. The 
head is identihed by the presence of the ascetic locks (jafayiita); the strands are raised in 
a topknot and some strands may fall behind the ears (Pl. 19.1). A moustache and a third 
eye may also be found on the head of the ascetic (Pl. 19.1). One Ekamukha Linga show- 
ing the terrific or Aghora aspect of Siva exists (State Museum, Lucknow No. H 2). On 
the Lucknow example, the third eye is positioned honzontally, but dunng the same period 
it can also be positioned vertically (e.g. the late Kusana Norton Simon piece seen in 
Pj. 19.1). The provenance of all these Ekamukha Lingas is Mathura;'' no other center 
produced such a large quantity during the Kusana and Gupta periods combined. None 
can be attributed to South Indian sites. Western India has one colossus stemming either 
from Khed-Brahma or Samalaji, which U.P. Shah ascribes to the Kusana period.'? The 
Gupta sites of Udayagin (Cave 4), Khoh, Bhumara, Khamharia each boast of an Ekamukha 
Linga'’ as does Uchahara." In contrast, Mathura stands not only as the major center of 
production, but also as the major center of worship; overwhelmingly, the findplaces of 
the Ekamukha Lingas are in Mathura. 

’ This interpretation is given by Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, p. 78; Fig. 6 and p. 178. 

* [lustrated in N.P. Joshi, “Some Kusana Passages in the Hanvarsa”, /ndologen-Tagung, 197], Wiesbaden, 
1973, Figs. 179-180. 

" IT am aware of one plain Linga whose provenance is outside of the Gangetic area. It is a third century 
A.D. limestone Linga with an octagonal shaft found dunng the excavation at Naganunakonda. The findplace 
reminds that the Ikshvakus were sympathetic to Saivism, being worshippers of Mahasena. Mathura Mus. No. 
2661 is in J. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Aushans, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967, Fig. 41. 

See Kreisel, Siwa-Bildwerke, pp. 180; 183; 185; 187; 184. Possibly Mathura Museurn No. 2206, which 
Kreisel discusses on page 188 should be included. 

' Kreisel (Siva-Bildwerke) attributes several other Mathura Ekamukha Lingas to the late-Kusana period; see 
his Figs. 20, 22, 25, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32. 

2 See U.P. Shah, Sculptures from Samalaji and Rodd (North Gujarat) in the Baroda Museum, Baroda, 1960, p. 80; 
Fig. 54. 

'" See these four pieces in Joanna G. Willams, 7he Art of Gupta India, Princeton, 1982. 


'* See V.S. Agrawala, “A Survey of Gupta Art and Some Sculptures from Nachna Kuthara and Khoh”, 
Lalit Aala, No. 9, 1961, 22ff. and Figs. | & 2. 
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A unique Dvimukha Linga from Anng, Mathura District, was probably made during 
the late Kusana period (Mathura Museum No. 462). The principle face represents the 
Yogin. The face has a horizontal third eye and a broad moustache. On the opposite side 
of the thin Linga shaft is a face usually identified as that of a yaksa or gana.'’ Joanna 
Williams has recently, and convincingly, proposed that this face could be that of a 
female, and that the Linga with two heads could represent the splitting of the male and 
female halves of the Ardhanarisvara concept.’ 

An innovation probably accomplished in the Mathura workshops during this age was 
to render the Paficamukha Linga as a Linga encircled by four heads (i.e. the Caturmukha 
Linga). This innovation did not supplant the theoretical model. For example, a Paficamukha 
Linga from Mathura, belonging to the transitional period of the third-fourth century 
A.D., consists of four Ekamukha Lingas joined together around the central Linga whose 
head is now missing'’ (Mathura Museum No. 516). Other Paficamukha Lingas were made 
from time to time,'® and, other ways were devised to portray the five aspects of Siva.'9 
However, from the Kusana period onwards, it becomes the norm to represent the five 
aspects of Siva by four heads encircling the Linga, which itself reminded of the fifth 
head. Probably the rationale for this innovation provided by the 15th century Riipamandana 
(see Chap. 14, p. 186 and fn. 3) was operating much earlier. 

It is true that there is no strict uniformity in the type of Mukhas found on a Kusana 
Caturmukha Linga, nor is there uniformity in their arrangement.”” However, in each of 
the five examples known to date, one head can be identified as that of Aghora. Since the 
Aghora head 1s traditionally consigned to the Southern direction, it is possible to associ- 
ate the other Mukhas with the remaining directions. When this is done, a rather remark- 
able consistency in arrangement becomes apparent. First, there is consistency in the choice 
of the main head, or the Mukha facing the Eastern direction. Either the Yogin or the 
Usnisin aspect faces East. Second, a schema beyond the binary preference for the main 
head is apparent. The earliest Caturmukha Linga comes from the vicinity of the Mahavidya 
Devi Temple in Mathura (National Museum No. 65.172).*' The Yogin head faces East, 
and continuing clockwise, Aghora faces South, Usnisin West and Brahmacarnn North 
(PI. 19.2 showing the Aghora head in the center). The Usnisin aspect of Siva is charac- 


(Cf. the description and illustration in Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, pp. 209-210 and Figs. 64a—b. Kreisel iden- 
tfies the reverse head as that of a Gana. 

'8 Joanna Williams, “An Ardhanarigvara-Linga”, Ausumanjalt’ naw interpretation of Indian art and culture, M.S. 
Nagaraja Rao ed. Delhi, 1987, p. 301. 

 Kreisel (Sia-Bildwerke, p. 205), records the presence of strands of hair on the central shaft. Cf. the 
description of this piece in V.S. Agrawala, “A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art”, LP. 
Historical Society, 1951, p. 29; J.N. Banerjea, Hindu Iconography, p. 461. 

'" E.g. the I1th-12th century Paficamukha Linga from Virinchipuram, Tamil Nadu, described by IK. 
Sarma, Early Sawa Art, pp. 80-81. 

'' E.g. see TS. Maxwell, “Aspects of Siva", 416. 

* Joshi, “Early Forms of Siva”, p. 52. I am not including in this discussion a Caturmukha Linga from 
Amaravati described by Sarma in Early Sawa Art, pp. 74-75. It is a stray find. Sarma sees “the stamp of 
Satavahana workmanship”, but other art historians, myself included, do not see it. 

"See description and illustration in Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, pp. 201-202; Figs. 57a-d. The style of the 
turban is a good indicator of an early date; see discussion in my paper “Pre-Kusana Saivite _Iconography”, 
Discourses, (full ref. fn. 3), p. 36. 
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terized by the presence of a headdress, usually the turban with the large central crest. 
The other Mathura example having the Yogin head in the East has the Aghora head in 
the South, the Brahmacarin in the North and the Ardhanarisvara head in the West. This 
example, coming from the Russek Collection (No. 176 IMG; Pl. 19.3 showing the 
Ardhanarisvara head on the nght and the Aghora head on the left), is unique in featur- 
ing Ardhanariévara (i.e. the androgynous aspect of Siva) on a Mukhalinga.*? Caturmukha 
Lingas having the Usnisin head in the East show an even greater degree of uniformity 
in the arrangement of the heads. All three sculptures (Allahabad Museum No. 636; 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 22755;** Mathura Museum No. 72.23” [Pl. 19.4] showing the Aghora 
head in the center), have the Aghora head in the South, the Yogin head in the West and 
two sculptures have the female head of Umavaktra in the North; the third (Bharat Kala 
Bhavan 22755), no longer preserves the Northern head. Of the five Caturmukha Lingas, 
three come from Mathura (Pls. 19.2-4), one comes from Kausambi (Allahabad Museum 
No. 636) and perhaps No. 22755 also comes from Kausambi. 

The likelihood that some underlying program gouverns the arrangement of the Mukhas 
on a Caturmukha Linga is borne out by the arrangement of the four heads on full 
figures of Siva. Within the third typology, there are some Mathura sculptures which 
show the god with four heads; here, as with the caturmukhas of a Linga, the main head 
is either the Yogin or the Usnisin. Two sculptures sull have the full figure intact; of 
these, the better preserved is the figure in the Russek Collection (No. 177; Pl. 19.5). The 
god stands in front of the Linga. He is crowned with the large crest of the turban and 
the third eye is placed vertically on the brow. The god, smiling and regally erect, has his 
nght hand in the abhaya mudra, and the left holds a small vessel at the hip. He is ithyphallic, 
wears a dhoti and is decked in earrings and necklaces. The three ancillary heads, oriented 
in the directions, cannot be sharply distinguished; their most conspicuous feature is hair 
whose strands are combed back. The other complete figure (Mathura Museum No. E 12; 
Pl. 19.6), shares numerous features with the Russek image. The full figure also shows the 
Usnisin aspect. The figure is much destroyed but it is probable that the nght arm was 
raised in abhaya, that the figure wears a dhoti and holds a small pot in the left hand 
resting on the hip.*? From the left shoulder projects a head covered with matted locks 
combed back; it has a general similarity with the side heads of the Russek image (PI. 
19.5), Probably, just as in the Russek image, a head similar to the one on the left should 
have onginally projected from the mght shoulder. The reverse (PI. 19.7) of No. E 12 
shows another full figure, different from the one on the front. The male, clad in a dhon, 
is short and pot-bellied. The possibility that a Linga surmounted the multple heads of 
this icon is suggested by Kreisel.*’ A fragment in the Mathura Museum (No. 47.3259), 


” Cf. Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, pp. 204-205. 

*) Pramod Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, Bombay n.d. p. 63. 

* Dons Meth Srinivasan, “Iconological Studies of Recent Mathura Acquisitions in the Bharat Kala Bhavan”, 
Chhavt MH, Rai Knshnadasa Felicitaton Volume Bharat Kala Bhavan, 1981, pp. 102-105. 

*’ Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, pp. 203-204, 

* More descriptive details are in Agrawala, Brahmanical Images, pp. 25-26; Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, pp. 212- 
213. 

” Siva-Bildwerke, p. 213. 
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belongs to this group of four-headed figures having the Usnisin as the main head (PI. 
19.8). However, more than heads project from the central figure, which should have 
originally been a complete anthropomorphic figure.” Radiating from the Usnisin head- 
dress are three torsos whose heads are no longer preserved. The arrangement recalls a 
somewhat similar arrangement seen on the Mathura Visnu Caturvyiha of the late Kusana 
period (Pl. 18.18). The fragment seen in Pl. 19.8 probably belongs to the sawa and not 
the vaisnava sector. For one, the pre-Kusana Misanagar relief (Pl. 17.11) already extends 
the possibility of a turbaned central Sawa figure from which project three radiating figures. 

Another reason for assuming that the four-headed fragmented figure (PI. 19.8) is sawnte 
is that its radiaung figures compare reasonably well with the position of the radiating 
figures in two other, indisputable sawa sculptures. These sculptures also show a four- 
headed figure, but the central or main head is that of the Yogin aspect. The first ex- 
ample is the Mathura sculpture dating perhaps to the late Kusana period” (Mathura 
Museum No. 382; Pl. 19.9). Its sawa nature was first pointed out by R.C. Agrawala who 
noticed the third eye on the central and lateral heads.” The central Yogin head is 
superimposed by a two-armed male torso within a nimbus. Probably the nght hand of 
this male once gestured in abhaya mudra and the left carmed a small water pot. It is not 
possible to identify this torso further, but we may conjecture that it represents an ema- 
nation since the form compares well with the upper torso emanating from Vasudeva in 
the Caturvyiha icon (Pl. 18.18). The terrific and tranquil features of the heads on either 
side of the Yogin figure are recognizable (Pl. 19.9). The ternmfic head is apparently the 
Aghora head and the contrasting countenance could perhaps be the Brahmacarin head.”' 
These heads relate to each other in much the same way as the heads of a Caturmukha 
Linga whose main, or Easterly, head is the Yogin Mukha.” The sculpture should have 
originally portrayed a full-length figure with four heads. The stone below the chest is 
jagged and uneven, indicating that the sculpture does not represent a four-headed bust. 
Moreover, the tree carved on the back (Pl. 19.10) seems to be incomplete, again indicat- 
ing that the image was larger than it is now. The figure could have been standing; it 
could also have been sitting, as is the case with the second example of the Yogin figure 
with radiating forms. This ‘awa male appears on the fourth century terracotta from Rang 
Mahal, Rajasthan (Pl. 19.11). The Rang Mahal terracotta is a veritable kingpin for inter- 
preting the whole senes of sawa images with projecting heads or torsos. Seated besides his 
consort, Uma, in the manner recognized as portraying the Uma-Maheévara theme, the 
male in this terracotta gives some idea of what an early Maheévara, or Mahesa, image 
looks like. Mahesa 1s ithyphallic and seated on the bull. The Yogin head of the full figure 


™ Onginally, the god’s image should have been very large; now, it measures 3' 9" in ht., though broken 
at the waist. 

® This sculpture has been variously dated, from early Kusana period (R.C. Agrawala, “Four-Faced Siva 
and Four-Faced Visnu at Mathura”, Vishveshvaranand Indological journal, Vol. III, Pt. 1, 1965; 108) to the 
Gupta period (Kreisel, Siva- Bildwerke, p. 213). 

“Four-Faced Siva”, 107. 

" Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, p. 214. 

# The heads in the Northem, Eastern and Southern directions compare with the heads on the Caturmukha 
Linga NM 65.112 and the Russck Collection No. 176 IMG. 
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has the third eye on the brow. Lateral faces project from the shoulders of the figure, and 
a face with long, flowing hair projects from the top of the Yogin head. This two-armed 
emanation holds the sun and the moon in his hands. On the basis of the Rang Mahal 
MahesSa, it can be entertained that the other fourfold sawa figures could also represent 
Mahesa. Visually, these figures interconnect with the Rang Mahal Mahesa. The Rang 
Mahal Mahesa holds a water pot in the left hand as does the main figure in the Russek 
image (Pl. 19.5), the main figure in No. E 12 from the Mathura Museum (Pl. 19.6), the 
Misanagar seated figure (Pl. 17.11), and the upper torso of No. 382 from the Mathura 
Museum (Pl. 19.9). The Russek figure is, like the Rang Mahal Mahesa, ithyphallic, fully 
adorned and marked with the third eye. The four-faced image in Pl. 19.9 is adorned and 
shows the third eye. The Misanagar figure is adorned and ithyphallic. The Russek figure 
(Pl. 19.5) and E 12 (Pls. 19.6 & 7) have lateral heads with combed-back strands of hair; 
this type of hairstyle is found on the head projecting from the top of the Rang Mahal 
Mahesa. The head projecting from the top of the Misanagar figure (Pl. 17.11), also has 
this hairstyle. Further, the Miisanagar upper projecting form holds the sun and the moon 
just as the upper projecting form in the Rang Mahal terracotta. Finally, the three torsos 
radiating from the head of the central figure in Mathura Museum No. 47.3259 (PI. 19.8), 
are obviously meant to be emanatory forms just as are the heads emanating from the 
Rang Mahal Maheéga and from the broken central figure in Pl. 19.9. These interconnec- 
tions affirm the view, already proposed by Kreisel, that all these images are representa- 
tions of Mahesa.* In addition, these interconnections show that a Mahega image can 
have either the Yogin or the Usnisin head as the main head. That is, a Mahesa of the 
Kusana age exhibits the same binary preference for the main head as does a Kusana 
Caturmukha Linga. And remembering that the heads of the Mahesa depicted on Plate 
19.9, relate to each other as do the heads on a Caturmukha Linga, the possibility opens 
up that a formal, theoretical connection may exist between a four-headed Mahesa and a 
Caturmukha Linga. More on this later. 

The third typology includes other full figures which do not however feature multiple 
bodily parts. Ardhanarisvara can appear as part of a group of gods (e.g. Pl. 1.3, being 
Mathura Museum No. 2520)," or alone (Victoria and Albert Museum No. I.M. 5-1931;¥ 
Mathura Museum Nos. 15.800; 874; Los Angeles County Museum of Art No. L. 83.46, which 
is quite similar to the Ardhanarisvara in the Pritzker Collection,” and the Ardhanarisvara- 
Linga found at Agroha in Hanyana).” It may be noted that the sculptures from the V 
& A, the Los Angeles County Museum, the Pritzker Collection and from Agroha are all 
from Mathura and all show the androgynous form standing before the Linga.** There 


% Kreisel (Siva-Bildwenke, pp. 210-211), also considers the four-headed fragment (NM 66.24), having the 
Yogin as main head, a Mahesa image. I would add Mathura Museum No. 32.2134. Though very fragmen- 
tary and worn, the forms of a Yogin central figure surrounded by lateral faces and a superimposed torso can 
still be made out. 

* The piece is fully considered in Chapter |, pp. 19-23. 

* For the illustration and descnption, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Brahmanical Ascetic”, Pl. IV, Fig. 14 & p. 4. 

“ Tllustrated in 3.J. Czuma, Aushan Sculpture, Fig. 60, p. 134. 

* Williams, “Ardhandrisvara-Linga”, pp. 2994f. 

* The Pritzker Ardhanarisvara-Linga and the one from Agroha are close in date. 
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has recently come into the Russek Collection (No. 709 IMK), a Kusana Ardhanarisvara 
from Mathura that shows no Linga® but exhibits two unique features. The red sandstone 
sculpture is about three and a half feet in height (Pl. 19.12). That means onginally, 
before the head, neck and shoulders were destroyed, the sculpture may well have been 
close to life size. This is the largest Ardhanarigvara known to date and ought to have 
been a major icon in some Sawa temple located in Mathura.“ The other distinctive feature 
in this hitherto unpublished piece occurs below the feet of Ardhanarisvara. Two distinct 
forms representing vahanas can still be made out. The lower section, where the animals 
are carved, is very washed out, but the outlines of the animals are still discernible and 
they are not the same (PI. 19.13). The animals are posed rump to rump, in the middle 
of the image and underneath the central drapery fold of the deity. The foot of the female 
side, on the left, juts forward more than the male foot and it is clear to see that there 
is a bull’s hump before the male’s foot whereas no such hump exists on the animal under 
the female side. Also the animals are differentiated by size, the animal on the female side 
being a bit larger than the one on the male side. It is not unexpected that Siva and 
Parvati have different vahanas; of course they do, and both the bull and lion may be 
shown in the same piece under the god and goddess respectively (see below). But, this is 
the first tme that diflerent vahanas are noticed in an Ardhanarisvara sculpture; paren- 
thetically this is also one of a very few Ardhanarisvara sculptures still preserving the feet 
and lower portion (only Mathura Museum Nos. 15.800 and 2520 also show the lower 
portion). Therefore it is not quite clear, whether the differentiation seen on the Russek 
Ardhanarisvara is truly unique or circumstantially unique, due to our present limited 
sampling, A few depictions of the divine couple (Umapati) were made in Mathura during 
the Kusana times (Mathura Museum Nos. 31.2106; 34.2495;*' G 52);* the type contin- 
ues into the Gupta period and achieves considerable beauty.’ One example of particular 
interest in light of the two different vahanas seen on the Russek Ardhanéarisvara, is the 
Bhita representation of Umapati seated, with bull and lion resting below their feet (PI. 
19.14). It is a piece demonstrating the residual artistic vitality of Bhita.” Two Kusana 
lower portions of what should have onginally been full figures of Siva must also be counted 
in this focussed survey. The first is of ithyphallic Siva standing in front of the bull (Mathura 


as 


™ | have not been able to verify whether the Linga of No. 709 IMK could have been cut or broken. 

“We can surmise the existence of sawa temples in the town on the evidence of an inscnption from 
Gotiputra, Mathura Museum No. 71.8. It mentions a devahula within a sacred complex for the god Mahesvara. 
See R.C. Sharma, “New Inscriptions from Mathura”, in Mathura: The Cultural Heritage pp. 312-313. The oft 
repeated and outdated observation that pnvate worship of Brahmanical gods alone existed in Mathura (cf. 
Czuma, Aushan Sculpture, p. 135), must expand to include the implications of such an inscnption and the 
Brahmanical colossi. Probably in Mathura, there was both public and private adoration given to Siva, Vasudeva- 
Krsna and other vaimava gods, and to the Warnor Goddess. 

*' Noted in Joshi, “Early Forms”, p. 57. 

® Described by Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, pp. 232-233 & Fig. 102. He also cites, on page 233, a fragment, 
illustrated in Fig. 105. 

"1 See the Siva and Parvati from Mathura in the Russek Collection, illustrated in Czuma, Aushan Sculpture, 
p. 129, Fig. 56. 

4 J.H. Marshall, “Excavations at Bhita”, Archaeological Survey of India; Annual Report, 19] 1-12, Pt. 2, Calcutta, 
1915; p. 34, Pl AXV.49. 
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Museum No. 3340).*° The second is often identified as Siva due to presence of a gana 
to the side and a lion in the back (Mathura Museum No. 214; from Mat). N.P. Joshi 
identified a figure of Siva wearing a turban and standing in front of the Linga.* There 
is one form of Siva for which only the head remains (Bharat Kala Bhavan No. 21490; 
Pl. 19.15). The unusual features of this Mathura sandstone carving caused me initially to 
identify the head as Agni:*’ The head has raised hair in the shape of flames, bulging eyes 
which roll upward and a furrowed brow. Upon further study, the head seems to repre- 
sent Siva as Virupaksa. Viripaksa, with hair on his face and terrifying features, has “a 
flamed-face with whirling eyes. His hair is raised up” (Visnudharmottara Purana, Ad. 
57).* This form of Siva could have been known earlier than the Visnudharmottara Purana 
since the name “Virupaksa” occurs in the Mahanarayana Upanisad, within the context 
of the Rudra-litany.” 

Early Siva icons from the Northwest are a curious lot. The images with multiple bodily 
parts seem to have little in common with each other. Ranging from the time of Huviska 
through the fourth century A.D., they are sufficiently distinct from one another to sup- 
pose that each represents a different sawa god, or a different aspect. 

The three-headed, six-armed figure on the smal] relief from Akhun Dhen has matted 
hair piled high and wears a sacred thread and a dhoti. The god is ithyphallic and stands 
before the bull. The attributes that remain can be identified as the vajra (Hartel: a drum),” 
the water vessel, and the tndent. The relief resembles the figure with bull on the coins 
of Vasudeva 1.°' But, as Dr. Hartel cautions, it must be remembered that the Akhun 
Dheri relief is at least two hundred years later than the coins. Another late Kusana 
image found in Kihah, Mesopotamia, has some resemblance to the Akhun Dhen figure.*? 
This ithyphallic figure holds in his four hands a vessel, what may be a tnisila, the vajra 
and he raises the upper mght hand at the shoulder height with palm turned inwards. He 
stands in front of the bull, of which only the hind legs remain. “The head(s) of the image 
and the top (trident?) of the staff are lost”.°’ Taddei dates the image to the fourth century 
A.D., a date he also assigns to another Gandharan sawa image now in the Pontecorvo 
Collection in Rome.” Possibly coming from the Taxila area, the Pontecorvo image is of 
a three-headed, four-armed god whose erect phallus remains visible through the loin 


" Described by Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, p. 213 & Fig. 73. See also his Fig. 71, described on p. 216; it is 
another Kusana broken torso of ithyphallic Siva from Lohrapatti-Sonkh. In Fig. 73, the god wears a folded 
garment; in a fragment from the Gupta penod (Mathura Museum No. 376+) he wears a uger skin. 

* “Some Unnoticed Finds of Iconographic Interest”, 43-44. 

*' D.M. Srinivasan, “Bharat Kala Bhavan”, 102; image No. 21490. 

* P. Shah, FuDA P Vol. IT, p. 155, 

" See discussion, Chapter 10, p. 124. 

“ Herbert Hartel, “A Siva Relief from Gandhara”, South Asian Archaeology, 1985, edited by K. Frifeld and 
P. Serensen, London; 1989, 392-396. 

" Robert Gobl, System und Chronologe der Munzpragung des Kusanrewhes, Wien 1984, p. 44, Type 10, senes 
OL1, reverse. 

* Maurizio Taddei, “On the Siva Image from Kihah, Mesopotamia”. Annali Vol. XXXI (N.S. 21), 1971, 
EBT. 

" Taddei, “Kabah”, 550. 

“ Maurizio Taddei, “A New Siva Image from Gandhara”, South Asian Archaeology, 1983, edited by 
J. Schotsmans and M. Taddei, Naples, 615 628. 
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cloth. The central head has a moustache and the third eye, inclines towards the nght 
side of the brow in the same way as is seen on the Ardhanarisvara from the Victona and 
Albert Museum (see fn. 35). The side heads resemble animals; the nght is that of a boar; 
the left is that of a bovine. The attributes held in the four hands are a rayed sun disc, 
a water vessel, a rosary and a tndent on a long staff. Taddei suggests that due to the 
iconographic syncretism of the image, it may represent some composite divine form. A 
three-headed, four-armed Sawa figure from the earlier half of the Gandharan period has 
recently come into the collection of the Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin. Hartel notes 
that this Siva figure, on a small schist relief, carries the trigila in the right back hand and 
the kamandalu in the front left hand, just as occurs in the Pontecorvo image. Other 
points of comparison are lateral animal heads on the Berlin image, and the erect phallus 
visible above the garment. However, we must agree with Hartel’s observation that “these 
common elements are the wonographic units of an otherwise loosely connected group of 
composite icons. The Berlin relief obviously represents another god. ...”°’ The flame-like 
hair and protruding eyeball of the third eye seem to emphasize the terrific aspect more 
than in the Pontecorvo image. Hartel tentatively suggests that the image expresses Siva’s 
ternfic and mild aspects by means of, respectively, the lateral lion and antelope heads. 
The four-headed portion of a sawa form, gifted to the Linden-Museum by Prof. S. Eilenberg, 
is important because it is from Gandhara; it dates to c. the third century A.D. and 1s 
thus the only known four-headed Gandharan specimen from this early period.” The 
front face displays the verticle third eye and the ascetic’s locks and could, on that ac- 
count, be identified as the Yogin face of what may have been a full figure of MahesSa. 
But since the conventional Aghora features are not found on the face to the mght (Le. 
South) of the frontal (i.e. main or Eastern), face the identification of the faces is thrown 
into doubt. Apart from some comparison, made by Kreisel, between the lateral nght 
head on the Linden-Museum piece and on the Akhun Dheri relief,’ there is no similarity 
between the former and the other Kusana sawa figures from the Northwest. It is thus 
another Northern sawa sculpture with the multiplicity convention that has no apparent 
precedent, 

Even the two sawa examples which do not feature the convention, are dissumilar, and 
are not found further South. The first, on fneze blocks from a Kusana temple at Surkh 
Kotal, Afghanistan, is a diminutive representation of a two-armed nude male behind a 
bull, probably Siva behind Nandin.* Quite different is the small Siva figure emanating 
from the Bodhisattva in a Gandharan relief now in the Peshawar Museum.” Taddei 
proposes that the ithyphallic figure of Siva, holding the trident and water pot, represents 


* Hartel, “Siva Relief”, 394. 

* Gerd Kreisel, “Caturmukhalinga and Maheéamirti - the cosmic aspects of Siva”, Tribus, Nr. 32, 
December 1987, 105-116. See also Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, pp. 152-154 and Pls. A 19a & b. 

* Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, p. 154. 

* G. Fussman, “The Mat devatula: A New Approach to Its Understanding”, in Mathura: The Cultural Henit- 
age, p. 198. 

“ See M. Taddei, “Non-Buddhist Deities in Gandharan Art - Some New Evidence”, /nveshganng Indian 
Art, (full bibliographic reference in fn. 1), pp. 3494f. 
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a form assumed by the Bodhisattva to convert those mortals more susceptible to the form 
of Siva than to any other,” 

The most significant difference between the assemblage of sawa art from the North 
and the South is that the three typologies seen in the sawa art of the South are not 
present in the North. This difference profoundly influences the methodological approach 
used to establish the meaning of sawa icons with multiple bodily parts. For it will 
be shown below that the notion of a sawa tnad is the most fundamental way of concep- 
tualizing the sawa Reality from the Vedic penod onwards, and the three typologies sym- 
bolize this threefold Reality. The absence of the first two typologies in the art of the 
Northwest, and the presence only of the third, namely the full figure of Siva, is therefore 
a critical difference."! In addition, the several disparate images of Siva from the North- 
west do not interrelate as do the images in the third typology in the Southern assem- 
blage. The Northwestern images do not seem to constitute a group, nor a senes, nor 
even a set governed by general conventions, as for example the Mahesa series, the 
Ardhanarisvara series, or the Umapati sernes in the Gangetic assemblage. Each North- 
western image presents, in addition to the “iconographical units’, some non-trivial features 
unique unto itself. The one uniting element in these images is their common failure to 
incorporate the norms occurring in Mathura sawa art of the Kusana penod. Conversely, 
the Mathura assemblage also does not incorporate norms occurring in the art of the 
Northwest. The trident, so prevalent in the Northwest is absent in Mathura art, and, 
Siva who is usually two-armed in the art of Mathura (quite the opposite from the North- 
west), neither occurs nude, nor like the two-armed Siva emanating from the Bodhisattva. 

Lest it be considered unsound to compare a few images from various Northwestern 
sites with the rather large sawa assemblage mainly from one Gangeuc center of produc- 
tion, it must be countered that the resultant contrast is sufficiently stark to override this 
technical disparity. The contrast bespeaks of some undeniable regional differences. 

Kusana coins go a long way towards confirming two zones of sawa iconography in 
Kusana trmes. Using the twenty-one different types of Oéso (= Siva) coins identified by 
Gobl,” it is now possible to determine which traits are the norm and which are anoma- 
lies in the representations of Siva on Kusana coinage. If one plots Gobl’s twenty-one 
types according to rulers (i.e. from Vima Khadphises through Vasudeva II) and notes the 
popularity or singularity of any given type, then the following general observations on 
Sawa iconography and the multiplicity convention can be made: 

1) The trident is one of the most frequently represented attributes, and, it is seen from 
the beginning of Kusana coinage, being on the coins of Vima Khadphises (Types 1, 2, 3). 

2) Beginning with Kaniska’s coinage, Siva can be depicted with a nimbus and four 


™ See Taddei, “Non-Buddhist Deities", pp. 353-357, where textual evidence for this interpretation, plus 
for the other emanating figures in the relief, is cited. 

*! Hartel (“Siva Relief’, 392), mentions a small Caturmukha fragment from Gandhara in a private collec- 
tion, Since it is neither illustrated, described, dated, or assigned a provenance, it has, unfortunately, been left 
out in the above account. 

" Munzpragung des Ausdnrewhes, pp. 43-44. 
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arms which hold the vajra, the tndent, the kamandalu and a goat (Type 4). In combi- 
nation with the vajra, tudent and kamandalu, he may hold an investiture wreath (‘Type 5). 
The depiction of four-armed Siva is far more frequent than the two-armed depiction 
(Type 6). 

3) Some of Huviska’s coinage shows the four-armed god as on Kaniska’s coinage. 
Beginning with this ruler, a three-headed, four-armed god appears on two coin types 
(7 & 8). One of these coins (Type 7) is unique among the entire Kusana coin type; it 
shows the god naked and ithyphallic; the mght lateral head may be a lion’s head; a 
nimbus surrounds the god; in his hands are a wheel, a goat held by the horns, a trident 
on a long staff and a vajra. The other coin (Type 8) shows the club and jar (or bag) as 
attributes, and the usnisin headdress on the three heads. On the coins of Huviska, it 
is more usual to depict the god with the multiplicity convention than without it (Types 
17-21). 

4) On the coins of Vasudeva I, it is more usual to depict the god without the multi- 
plicity convention (Type 9) than with it (Types 10-12). Both depictions like to show the 
god standing before the bull, already on Vima Khadphises’ coins (Type 1). 

5) Features of Type 9 (above) continue to be the popular way of representing Oéso in 
the coinage of Vasudeva II. Types 13 and 14 (Pl. 19.16), which show the god with three 
heads and four arms were reassigned from Vasudeva II to Vasudeva I by R. Gobl (Donum 
Bums, Die Ausdnmiinzen om Miinzkabinett Bern und die Chronologe, Wien, 1993; Pl. 15; No. 175, 
old 526). The cross-legged posture of the god, standing before the bull, also occurs on 
Vasudeva II coinage (Type 15, without multiplicity convention). 

The most characteristic sawa iconography on the Kusana coins does not reflect the 
prevailing sawa iconography in the Doab. Concentrating on the usage of the multiplicity 
convention, we may note that four-arms and the investiture wreath occur once in the art 
of the Doab (see below), whereas on the coins and on the art of the Northern regions 
these are well established iconographic features. Multiple heads is a feature adopted both 
on coins, Gandharan works and reliefs from the Doab. But there are important distinc- 
tions. Ancillary animal heads, noticed on sculpture from the Northwest, are not associ- 
ated with Siva in the Kusana sculpture from the Doab. Three-headed Oéso, when first 
seen on the coins of Huviska, is always seen with four arms. This combination is absent 
in the art of the Doab. (The same combination is also the only one occurring on the 
coins of Vasudeva II, whereas the coins of Vasudeva I show the multi-headed god with 
two and four arms.) Finally, the two typologies of “Linga” and “Mukhalinga” are not 
found on Kusana coins or in the art of the Northwest. And this despite the fact that 
Kusana coins do depict a non-anthropomorphic sawa symbol, to wit, the trident on the 
coins of Vima Khadphises (Gébl, Type 3, Series 9)."° Indeed, the trident, together with 


the nimbus, the lotus, the wheel and the vajra, all associated with Siva on the coins, are 


“ Another is the humped bull (i.e. Nandin) found on the Saka gold medal from Puskalavati. See Gérard 
Fussman, “Monnai d'Or de Kaniska inedite, au type du Buddha”, Rew numismahgue, Tome XXIV, 1982, 
167-168, and fn. 38. 
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absent in the art of the Doab,"* In the Doab, Siva drdhhvaretas is common; on Kusana 
coins it occurs once, although on Gandharan reliefs it is seen quite often. 

The dispanties between Kusana iconography in the Doab, in Northwestern art and on 
the coins are remarkable. The differences are so great that it must be supposed that the 
art of each sphere responded to different cultural influences. 

If the aim is to understand the religious significance of Kusana icons of Siva having 
multiple bodily parts, then the assemblage best expressing Siva’s fundamental nature takes 
analytical precedence. From the Vedas onwards, the threefold nature of Siva is expressed 
by his three ontologies. The output of Gangetic sawa art gives expression to these ontologies 
via the three typologies mentioned above. The three typologies are thus the critical 
determinatives of Siva’s fundamental nature. These typological divisions — and not divisions 
into saumya and ugra, or, aniconic and iconic — are the diagnostic divisions for sawa art. 
To repeat, from the beginning of devotional Sivaism, the notion of a triad is basic to the 
nature of Siva and, at the dawn of Saiva art, the Gangetic assemblage alone expresses it. 

A quick overview of Vedic benchmarks affirming the triadic Siva Reality may not be 
out of place here. The Mahanarayana Upanisad, in the section giving praise to Rudra, 
associates the divinity with three sequentially related entities that accord well with the 
three typologies in the sawa art.’ First Rudra’s /imga nature is invoked (vss. 271-275). 
Next occur the names that the later tradition assigns to the five mukhas of the Paficamukha 
Linga, and this fivefold evolute is identfied as Sadasiva. Lastly, praise is rendered to 
specific names of god that not only sound like names of various forms taken by god in 
his earthly manifestations, but indeed, are concretized as mirfs, in several instances, in 
the Gangetic assemblage. (I cannot suppress the fact that the Saka gold metal from the 
North, mentioned in footnote 63, contains on the obverse and reverse, depictions that 
might relate to the name “Ambikapati”, contained among the Mahanarayana’s last set of 
names.) The threefold sequence of which the Mahanarayana speaks is already discernible 
in the earlier Svetasvatara Upanisad. The higher (or Para) Brahman identified with God 
is recognized as being without parts (niskala SU 6.19), and without a distinguishing sign 
(aliiga SU 6.9). The embodiment of Para Brahman (a sort of Para Rudra-Siva) is a lower 
Brahman conceived as god in a subtle form. The name of the god ts Rudra. Below the 
subtle form is the god’s material form, called the “swda tani”, the auspicious corporeal 
manifestation. The Upanisad implies that each of the three states is sequentially related 
to the next, but it does not make a deliberate theological statement to that effect. In- 
stead, this treatise clearly delineates between the states and suggests that they are three 
stages leading towards the manifestation of god. 

The notion of a triple unfolding Reality continues and becomes a well developed doctrine 
used in the medieval sawa Agamas to explain the nature of Siva. The Agamas, too, 
describe each of the three entities in language corresponding to the three typologies.”® In 


“ By c. the third century A.D., trident is found on a representation of Siva on clay seals from Sankisa (old 
Sankasyai, U.P.; see Joshi, “Early Forms”, p. 49. 
"See Chapter 10, pp. 119- 120 for the full analysis. 


“ The details of the doctrine and its relation to sawa art have been worked out in my paper “Saiva 
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these theistic texts, the Highest, or Para, Siva is equated with the Highest, or Para Brah- 
man. It is now Para Siva who is defined as niskala, the formless, undifferentiated Absolute 
in utter transcendency. From niskala Siva begins the movement leading towards manifes- 
tauon. The fully manifest stage is called sakala, the divine “with apprehensible form”. 
The sakala form does not arise directly from niskala Siva. There is an intermediary stage 
called sakala-niskala. In this stage, god is neither the transcendent formless (i.e. niskala), nor 
the manifested form (i.e. sakala), but somewhere in between. We may say that god in the 
intermediary stage is “the formless with form”, or, “divinity in the process of expand- 
ing outward”. 

The Agamas agree that the most fitting symbol for Para Siva is the plain Linga. It is 
plain so as to symbolize the undifferentiated stage. The Linga showing the emergence of 
head(s) (i.e. Mukhalinga) symbolizes the sakala-niskala stage. In this stage, the unfolding 
process begins and the head(s) of god are the first to emerge. The Agamas call the sakala- 
niskala form “Sadasiva” who is described as having five heads. Since Sadasiva has five 
heads and is symbolized by the Mukhalinga, it follows that the Paficamukha Linga image 
represents Sadasiva. Sadasiva is represented by more than the Paficamukha Linga. Being 
divinity in the process of unfolding, Sadasiva can be effectively represented as any par- 
tially exposed anthropomorphic entuty. Theoretically, the partially exposed anthropomor- 
phic entity should have five heads, just as this is the theoretical number of heads of a 
Mukhalinga. In actuality, a lesser number of heads can appear. From Sadasiva arises 
Mahesga, the completely unfolded body of god. Since Mahesa emanates directly from 
Sadasiva, he shares the physical properties of his predecessor. In art, Mahesa, just as 
Sadasiva, may be depicted with one, three, four, or five heads, irrespective of the medium 
but depending upon how closely the image follows the theoretical model. It is from Mahesa 
that all other gods, creatures, and all further mairtis of Siva proceed. 

To summarize, the agamic theology connects each Reality of Siva with a concept, or 
concepts, that bespeak of each of the three typologies. 


Para Siva= the plain Linga 
Sadasiva = the Mukhalinga or any other partially exposed anthropomorphic form 
Mahesa = the full anthropomorphic form 


The purpose of this agamic theology is to explain how the unseen Absolute evolves into 
manifest god. The mystery is elucidated by postulating a progressive unfolding which 
relies on biological metaphors. Fully manifest god does not germinate directly from the 
Absolute. It is by stages that god becomes apprehensible. The stages are threefold and 
the overall movement towards manifestation is analogous to the movement leading 
towards human birth. The movement is downward. The heads emerge first. (The move- 
ment is not upward the way a plant or tree would grow on earth.)’ After the heads, 


SS 


Temple Forms” and amplified in “From Transcendency to Materiality Para Siva, Sadasiva and Maheéa in 
Indian Art”, Artibus Asiae, Vol. L, 1/2 1990; 108-142. The following discussion summarizes theories and 
examples developed in those papers. 

* In an idiosyncratic work entitled Visvarifa, (Delhi 1988), T.S. Maxwell establishes a main theme for 
interpreting early icons with multiple heads; he correlates them with the branching tree mouf, often carved 
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more of the body comes into view. When the full body has emerged, the third stage of 
the unfolding process is complete. 

There is no doubt that even the earliest surviving sawa temple forms depict the unfold- 
ing process by means of the three iconic types mentioned in the Agamas. Between the 
sixth and eighth century A.D., Siva shrines in many different parts of India display the 
revelatory progressions, beginning with the Linga and ending with the full body of god. 
Placement of the forms in the temple’s plan substantiates theology. Disposition of the 
iconic types varies considerably, as does the type of shrine I consider a temple. In the 
eighth century Lankesvara Temple at Ellora™ the garbhagrha contains both the presence 
of Para Siva and Sadasiva represented by the plain Linga and the tncephalic, partially 
exposed anthropomorphic entity on the back wall. MaheSsa is present in the western end 
of the cave. The seventh century Kalyanpur Linga from Rajasthan, a sculpture planned 
as a temple, features the unfolding process on the Eastern or main side of the sculpture. 
Reading from top to bottom: first comes the dome of the plain Linga, next comes one 
head of the Caturmukha Linga and last comes the full figure of god. It is not difficult to 
correlate these forms with the three Siva Realities, namely Para Siva, Sadasiva and Mahesa. 
The seventh century Kasmin linga-shaped diptych, a sort of portable temple, presents 
the progressions on its outer and inner side.’ The outside depicts the Ekamukha Linga, 
symbolic of Sadasiva, and the inside opens up to reveal the fully emergent Mahesa. 
Another Northwestern linga-shaped diptych (dated to the seventh-eighth century), illus- 
trates the process of manifestation in much the same way. But here the inner side shows 
Uma-Mahesvara. The mid sixth century Great Cave at Elephanta holds niskala Siva within 
its cavernous garbhagrha and the tncephalic partially exposed anthropomorphic form of 
Sadasiva in the Southern recess of the Cave. Elephanta does not contain an image of 
MaheSa, but it does show a series of martis that arise from MaheSa. In the seventh cen- 
tury Siva Temple at Kusuma, Rajasthan, the garbhagrha contains the plain Linga of Para 
Siva and a large image of partially revealed, tricephalic Sadasiva. The large central panel 
above the doorway leading into the garbhagrha originally contained an image of Lakulisa- 
Mahesvara.” The earliest Southern example represents the progression in a manner typi- 
cal of the region. The example comes from a Yellesvaram (A.P.) stone votive shnne 


in the back of such images. This correlation reverses theological concepts. The cosmic forms of Siva, Visnu 
and the Devi do not relate to the earth in the same way as do phenomenal things, including trees. Gods 
come down to earth from on high, whereas a tree and earthly things grow up from the earth. A cosmic god's 
movement towards full manifestation starts from the top. The morphology of early temple architecture traces 
that descent from the transcendental, to the dddsa, and lastly, to the visible sphere. See my “Transcendency 
to Matenality”, for more examples and discussions. Cf. the sequence in listing the thirty-two body marks of 
the future Buddha, common to all Buddhist schools; the sequence starts with the feet and ends with the 
head, “probably because it was considered most prominent or important”. Konow, Dasasdhastka Prajiaparamita, 
pp. 97 & 72. Roth’s explanation is that Buddha worship begins with the veneration of the Bodhi tree, which 
starts with worship of its base. When Buddha images begin they are treated in the same way. However, 
when a list of the Buddha's bodily signs begin at the top, it is a craftsman’s list who starts to give shape to 
the image from the top downward (see G. Roth, “Notes on Citralaksana”, 1023-1026, full citation in fn. 33, 
Chap. I). 

“! For details see my “Saiva Temple Forms”, p. 341. 

"Analysis of this piece is in “From Transcendency to Matenality”. 

“ This image is illustrated in Michael W. Meister, “A Field Report on Temples at Kusuma”, Archies of 
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dating to the fifth century A.D. (Pl. 19.17).’' Inside the cella is a carving on the wall 
facing the opening. The carving depicts the Linga and in front of the Linga sits Mahesvara 
with Uma. Emphasis solely on the niskala and sakala natures of Siva is mentioned in the 
Rauravagama”™ and is indeed popular in southern sawa shrines. 

There are no extant Siva temples from the Kusana period to help us decide where, 
and how, the art dealing with the tnadic nature of the god was onginally placed. The 
evidence from Mathura does however help to provoke ideas on the placement of these 
Sawa images. The Kusana Brahmi inscription from Gotiputra (Mathura Museum No. 
71.8) already mentioned (see fn. 40), states that a temple (devakula), a water tank, a gar- 
den, an assembly hall and a commemoration tablet (st/apatta) were erected to please the 
god Mahesvara. This inscription indicates the presence of a Siva temple complex in addition 
to the simple outdoor Linga shrines whose existence can be surmised from reliefs.” 
Therefore we may expect the images to have been placed on outdoor altars or in temple 
settings. It also seems likely that the three typologies represented in the sawa art of Mathura 
relate to each other, raising the possibility that typologies could appear together in a 
worshipful context. The series of Mathura Caturmukha Lingas which have the Yogin as 
main head are complemented by the senes of four-headed Mahesa images having the 
Yogin as main head. The series of Caturmukha Lingas having the Usnisin as the main 
head are complemented by the series of four-headed MaheSa images having the Usnisin 
as main head. Here, then, comes to fruition our earlier finding that a Kusana Mahesa 
may have some formal connection with a Kusana Caturmukha Linga. A complementary 
set also exists on the Ekamukha paradigm. I do not wish to imply that the very pieces 
forming complementary sets should have originally been found together in Siva temples 
at Mathura; the evidence cannot, and need not, be pushed that far. I do wish to propose 
that the noticeable interrelationships among the three typologies in Mathura art, together 
with the presence of sawa shrines at Mathura, must influence the interpretation of the 
sawa assemblage. The presence of all these intricate characteristics in Mathura art cannot 
be circumstantial. One need only remember the extent of Sawa artistic charactenstics on 
coins and on the sculpture of the Northwest to realize that the iconography in the Mathura 
assemblage has extraordinary focus and direction. That focus and direction is routed in 
veda, the desire to know the nature of god.” The interpretation offered below, therefore, 


Anan Art SAITX, 1975-1976; Fig. 10. On the rationale for introducing the image of Lakulisa in this theologi- 
cal context, see D.M. Srinivasan, “From Transcendency to Materiality”. 

"The photograph and information were supplied by the late Dr. Marilyn Hirsh; the same shrine ts 
illustrated in C. Sivaramamurti, Early Andhra Art and Iconography, Hyderabad, 1979; Fig. 46. He dates it to the 
6th century. 

* Bruno Dagens, Les enseignements architecturaux de (’Aptagama et du Rauravagama, Pondichery, |'977, p. 107, 

* See State Museum Lucknow No. B 141; Mathura Museum Nos. 3675; 266). Evidence of a 3rd—4th 
century fae temple complex also comes from Nagarjunakonda. The temple to Siva called Pushpabhadrasvamin, 
according to an inscnption, records a permanent temple endowment for the maintenance of the temple. 
D.C. Sircar and K.G. Knshnan, “Two Insenptons from Nagarnunikonda”, Epyraphia India Vol. XXXIX, 
1961-1962, pp. 17-20. Not entirely convincing is R.C. Sharma's supposition that a sama shrine may exist in 
Mathura at the time of Sodasa because of the presence of the partial figure of a bull on a Sodasa epigraph 
(“New Inscriptions from Mathura”, p. 311). 

* See Chapter |: Theory, for this usage of “veda” with early Hindu icons. 
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assumes that images symbolic of Siva’s triadic nature could have existed (together?) in 
places dedicated to his worship, and, that the three typologies represent sequentially related, 
not isolated, typologies. It is not yet certain whether we ought to attribute to these typologies 
the terminologies that the Agamas will attribute to them (e.g. Linga, whence emanates 
Sadasiva, who evolves into Mahesa). However it is impossible to ignore that these three 
types of forms interconnect in a manner forecasting the agamic doctrines. Upon reflec- 
tion, the theological interconnections among these three art forms, even in this early 
period, may not be so unexpected. ‘The theological foundations of tnadic Siva had been 
laid in the Brahmanic traditions so venerated in Mathura: Vedic speculations prepared 
for the acceptance of the threefold Siva Reality, and Vedic literary expressions as well as 
Vedic orthopraxy prepared for its visualization by means of biological symbolism. 

The triadic Siva Reality begins with the plain Linga, being the ontological symbol of 
the imperceivable Supreme. It is in the shape of the phallus to denote Siva’s capacity to 
produce every form of life. In that the Linga is ever erect, god’s inexhaustible plenntude 
is expressed. The Linga may thus have evolved out of the Vedic speculative heritage 
which reserves puma (“fullness”) and niskala (“undifferentiated”) as attributes of the High- 
est:’’ The plain Linga is more than the sign of the fullness of the Supreme; it holds that 
fullness within. The Linga is the container of Siva’s seed or essence. Were it otherwise, 
Mukhas could not germinate from the Linga. 

A Mukhalinga is a symbol of self-revelation. First to arise out of god’s essence (i.e. 
Linga) is the form of the cosmic creator (1.e. Mahesa), and he emerges by stages, the first 
stage being the emergence of his heads (Mukhas). The five heads represent the fivefold 
aspectual nature of the emerging god; each Mukha calls attention to a different aspect. 
The fifth head, associated with the name Isana, can be symbolized by the central Linga.” 
The four heads of the Kusana Caturmukha Linga face in the four directions. To face 
in the four directions reinforces the notion that the emerging god will fill out all the 
surrounding space and be coexistent with it. Further, to face in the four directions (1.e. 
visvatomukha) is to see all. Thus, the omniscience and omnipresence of the divinity who 
emerges from the Linga is declared.’’ These meanings stem from the Vedas and the 
language of “four”. Meanings associated with four Mukhas, it must be remembered, come 
not via the language of “four” associated with Mukhas (since the diagnostic number of 
Mukhas must at all times be “five”), but rather via the language of “four” in association 
with the directions. The directional orientation of a Mukha on a Kusana Mukhalinga is 
already prefigured in the manner in which the upanisadic lower Brahman coexists within 
space: “That Plenum is below... above... to the West... to the East... to the South... 
to the North. It is indeed all this world”.’*? A Mukhalinga is an icon of intent. It declares 

Note the description of the Highest in Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 5.1.1. Pirna, besides defining the 
essence of Siva's Linga, is the sine qua non of the Maha Yaksas in pre-Kusana art (Chapter 15, pp. 200-203), 
who inform carly vaismava imagery (sec Chapter 15, p. 197) and some early sawa art (see Chapter 17, 
. min later Hindu architecture, the Akasalinga finial represents gana. See M.A. Dhaky, “The ‘Akasalinga’ 
Fimal”, Arbus Asiae, Vol. XX XVI.4, 1974, 307ff. 


"This symbolism is discussed in Chapters 2? & 6. 
"* Chandogya Upanisad 7.25, 
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that the embodied form of the Supreme is becoming revealed. To anticipate the Agamic 
terminology, a Mukhalinga is Sadasiva. 

The most frequently represented Mukhas of a Kusana Caturmukha Linga are usually 
represented in opposing pairs. In the Kusana examples, the tranquil head 1s always opposite 
the terrific or Aghora head (e.g. Allahabad Museum No. 636 and Mathura Museum No. 
72.23 (Pl. 19.4]), and, the Usnisin head is always opposite the Yogin head (e.g. National 
Museum No. 65.172; Allahabad Museum No. 636; Bharat Kala Bhavan 22755; also see 
Pl. 19.4 where the Usnisin head is to the left of Aghora and the Yogin head is to the 
right). These oppositions could suggest that the opposing Mukhas in a Mukhalinga are a 
mutually dependent pair. Possibly, the aspectual nature of the emerging god can be the 
combination of binary sets of aspects. The device of counterpoising to define the awe- 
someness of the Highest is used throughout the Vedas and especially with Rudra-Siva.” 
So, for example, the god emerging from a Caturmukha Linga like the one seen on Plate 
19.4 could represent the embodiment of divine ambivalence (the opposition of the wild/ 
terrific and the tranquil heads) and divine majesty (the opposition of the turbaned and 
ascetic heads). An interesting and unique set of opposing Mukhas occurs in the Caturmukha 
Linga in the Russek Collection (No. 176 IMG). The Yogin head in the East is balanced 
by the Ardhanarisvara head in the West (Pl. 19.3). The appearance of an Ardhanarisvara 
Mukha need not be so startling when it is remembered that Siva is both male and female 
in a verse in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (IV.3), recounting that when the god is born he 
becomes facing all directions (vtsvatomukha). God as the lord who is half woman ts the self- 
sufficient Cause of the universe. God as the great Yogin is the destroyer of the world of 
expenence. Taken together, these opposing Mukhas could announce god’s universal cos- 
mic energies in much the same fashion as the opening salutation in the Rudra-litany of 
the Mahanarayana Upanisad (vs. 270): “Homage to the Lord of Destruction, homage to 
Him who puts an end to destruction”. The Mukhas in the North and South are, respec- 
tively, the Brahmacdrin (seen on the nght in Pl. 19.18) and the Aghora (Pl. 19.3) heads. 
Aghora, with the third eye, the grimacing open mouth, the outcropping tusks, 1s a study 
in forces surfacing. The chief characteristic of a Brahmacarin is a containment of forces, 
both sexual and ritual." The latter is called tapas, it is the heat of asceticism accrued 
from the retention of heat produced by mtual activity. Possibly these opposing Mukhas 
invoke god’s indestrucuble forces: though ever expanded, they are ever built up and 
renewed. It is fair to say that I am not at all certain about these interpretations nor the 
correctness of interpreting Mukhas in sets.*' I suspect however that the counterpoising of 
opposites plays some importance in an art striving to convey god’s nature and that is 
why the suggestions are offered. The conjecture is encouraged by the Visnudharmottara 


= 


™ See Chapter 5, pp. 48-52. This device also operates in the complementary qualities ascribed dual 
divinites in the Vedas. See J. Gonda, The Dual Deihes in the Relynon of the Veda in Verhandelingen der Koninklyke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen Nieuwe Recks, Deel 81, Amsterdam, London, 1974. 

See AV 11.5. Cf O'Flaherty, Ascectsm, pp. 41; 324. 

" In effect, William’s suggestion (see fn. 16), that the Dvimukha Linga (see Pl. 19.21) opposes the male 
and the female heads of Siva’s Ardhanarigvara aspect, can be taken as another example of an interpretation 
based on an opposing set of mukhas. 
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Purana III.48.5 and 6. This section prescribes the disposition of faces of the Pafica- 
mukha, and sets the fierce face on the north, opposite the mild face on the south. 

Mahesa completes the intent of the Mukhalinga. Even at this early period we can 
attribute name(s) to the fully emerged form, names which concur with the later 4agamic 
appelations. We can also work with the supposition that this form functioned as the 
creator of the world. Already the creative endeavor of Mahadeva in the Mahabharata 
(XMII1.14.183), results in the emission of Brahma from his nght side and Visnu from his 
left, forecasting thereby the creative labours of Maheévara in the Puranas and Agamas.” 
Already this Mahadeva has in the epic the name “Caturmukha”, indicative of his four 
visible heads."* And, already the god named Mahesvara is honoured with a large temple 
complex in Mathura in c. the first century A.D. (supra). It is of course completely within 
the Brahmanic tradition to separate the agent of creation from the ultimate source of 
creation. In effect, Mahesa is the sawa realization of a theological position stipulated in 
the Atharva Veda. Mahesa, the demiurge, manifest in front of the Linga, the source, is 
reminiscent of Prajapatu, who, in the Atharva Veda, is the active force emerging from his 
source, Skambha (“pillar” etc.).% 

The Mahesa in the Russek Collection (No. 177, Pl. 19.5) could be regarded as a 
summation in stone of many Brahmanic tenets. Mahesa as “Caturmukha” stands, fully 
revealed with his emblems of greatness. He is in front of the Linga, his source. He is 
verily the Great Lord (maha + isa; maha + tSvara; maha + dea) whose majesty is announced 
by the crested turban. His supramundane knowledge and yogin powers are represented by 
the heads facing the quadrants and the third eye. His capacity to create is insinuated by 
the urdhvaretas. The kalasa he holds suggests both his creative fullness” and his power of 
self-containment in the guise of a Brahmacarin.” His power to bestow emancipation is 
attested by his gesture of abhaya; this power is ascribed to Maheévara in the Svetagvatara 
Upanisad. The text says that Mahesvara can bestow “entrance into Brahman” (SU 6.10). 
The Russek Mahesa ts an excellent example of an early representation of the sawa agent 
of creation. 

The Caturmukha Mahesa in Pl. 19.6 (Mathura Museum No. E 12), displays his awe- 
inspiring nature by means of an iconography quite similar to that of the Russek Mahesa. 
This Mahesa seems to have a complementary figure opposing the main Usnisin figure. In 
keeping with the hypothesis that Mahesa is the end of the unfolding begun in the 


" J.L. Shastri, editor, The Swa Purdna, Delhi 1970, Vol. I, p. 213; st. 56 & 57. See also the Kiirma 
Purana; cf, the account of the Lingodbhavamurt in Comelia Dimmuitt and J.A.B. van Buitenen, Classcal 
Hindu Mythology, Philadelphia, 1978, pp. 205-206. Ayjita Agama, Patala |; st. 25-32; see N.R. Bhatt, editor, 
Aptagama, Vol. 1, Pondichery 1964, pp. 3-4. The Kuranagama’s sequence is given in J. Gonda’s Medwval 
Religious Literature in Sansknt, Wiesbaden, 1977, p. 188. Note that in the purana and epic passages, all the gods 
emanate from Mahesvara, whereas in the Ajita Agama and the Kiranagama, a chain is indicated wherein 
only one god, Rudra, anses directly from Mahesvara. 

™ See Chapter 11.B, p. 151. 

* Discussed in Chapter 3, Section III. 

® For the symbolism of the pirnaghata which is evoked, see Chapter 15.4, 

* On the waterpot as one of the few possessions of a Brahmacarin, see D.M. Snnivasan, “God as 
Brahmanical Ascetic”, pp. 4ff. and fns. 32 & 33. A physical pot, of course, defines boundanes between what 
is and what is not contained within. 
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Mukhalinga stage, then the opposing head on the reverse of the Usnisin head ought to 
be the Yogin head; it will be remembered that the Yogin and Usnisin heads always form 
a complementary unit on Kusana Caturmukha Lingas. Unfortunately, the reverse head 
of E 12 has been completely destroyed (Pl. 19.7). However, the seated Mahega from 
Misanagar shows precisely these two opposing heads (Pl. 17.11). It may now be noticed 
that this ornamented Mahesa with drdhvaretas, who has the falasa in his left hand and 
who gestures in abhaya with the night, has on that account, numerous similarities with the 
Russek MaheSa. Seated on a throne with the lion beneath his feet, the Miisanagar Mahesa 
is likewise surrounded by emblems declaring the divine majesty of the Great Lord. 
The unfolding process can also be traced on the paradigm of the ekamukha. The 
progression has the Yogin as main head. Some particulars of the Mathura Yogin Ekamukha 
Lingas have already been introduced. It may now be added that the Ekamukhas are 
furnished with limited adornments. A simple necklace (Mathura Museum No. 66.225; 
also see Pl. 19.1) which may be of Rudraksa beads (cf. Mathura Museum No. 61.5382) 
can be seen. The complete figure of Mahesa with ascetic’s locks should be recognized in 
the well-known four-armed figure in front of the Linga that Coomaraswamy first pub- 
lished as a second century A.D. Mathura Linga (PI. 19.19). Clothed in a dhoti, he also 
wears a necklace plus heavy double-looped earrings, a feature encountered on some 
Caturmukha Mahesas having the Yogin as main head (Pl. 19.9) and the Usnisin as main 
head (Pl. 17.11). Mahesa raises his two extra hands above his head as he puts a wreath 
upon his locks. His right natural hand is in the abhaya mudra and the natural left ts 
clenched at the hip. Mahesa’s wreath-bestowing gesture recalls that some plain Lingas 
from Mathura are decorated with an encircling wreath and that an investiture wreath is 
often held by Oéso on Kusana coins. Indeed, the notion of an investiture wreath is most 
compelling in this context. It would mean that MaheSsa is performing an act of self- 
coronation. As the primordial Great Lord, he alone can establish his sovereignty. Mahesa’s 
majesty over his creations is also alluded to by his four arms. “Four” recalls the earthly 
quadrants as well as the four regions of vertical space. Therefore, “lordship of the entre 
earthly realm” is implied. “Four” is, in addition, a number charged with “productivity” 
and “creativity” and these meanings have application to Mahe§Sa’s role. (Parenthetically, 
it bears repeating, that the semantics of “four” need not change when applied to Mahesa’s 
or to Vasudeva-Krsna’s arms since the language of “four”, and symbolic numbers in 
general, are independent of cultic usages.) Four-armed MahesSa standing in front of his 
source, the Linga, announces his creative powers both by means of the Linga and his 
four-arms. The image (Pl. 19.19), now lost is the forerunner of the extant four-armed, 
single headed Mahesa images appearing in temples all over India after the Gupta penod. 
Were self-revelauon to involve some sort of dual enuty, it might resemble the Mathura 
Dvimukha Linga (supra) and the Gamari Linga (Bharatpur Dist. Rajasthan). This sugges- 
tion is offered with considerable hesitation and it is not meant to imply that these two 
sculptures actually formed a unit in some ancient shrine. The suggestion is based on the 
presence of addorsed Mukhas and addorsed full figures, emerging, in each case, from a 
center Linga. Some scholars would see generic similarity in the reverse types of the two 
sculptures. The reverse on the Kusana Gamari Linga is viewed as a “‘pot-bellied Yaksa” 
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by R.C. Agrawala who discovered this Linga®’ (Pl. 19.20). It may be compared to the 
Mukha on the reverse of the late-Ausana Dvimukha Linga which some consider a gana 
or a Yaksa,™ although the suggestion that it be considered the female half of an 
Ardhanarisvara has, in my opinion, considerable merit (Pl. 19.21). The main heads on 
the obverse sides of the two sculptures cannot be compared because the head on the 
Gamiari Linga is too damaged. Nonetheless, it does seem important to register that the 
greater Mathura area contained two Lingas, one with addorsed Mukhas and one with 
addorsed full figures. In addition, there is a third Linga with addorsed forms. There is 
the Mathura Ardhanarisvara full figure fronting a Linga which has a terrific face in the 
back.” In effect, this piece (now in the Victoria & Albert Museum) is composed of addorsed 
entities which might be represented at different stages of unfolding from the Linga. There 
are no textual references to assist with an interpretation of a Dvimukha sawa divinity. My 
working hypothesis is that a form conjoint with the Linga symbolizes that the form projects 
from the Linga. Ritual practice in South Indian temples dedicated to Ardhanarisvara 
and descnbed by Adiceam, clearly indicates that the Linga has the potentality to give 
rise to Ardhandarisvara, after having been properly anointed.” This detail coincides per- 
fectly with sawa worship described in a South Indian Agama, the Somasambhupaddhati; 
the arising of the material body of god from the Linga occurs after the abhisekha.”' 
Fight-headed sawa forms, though falling outside the chronological scope of this work, 
ought to be considered here as their significance provides textual corroboration for inter- 
pretations given Kusana sawa and vaisnava sculptures. The eight-headed forms consist of 
two Astamukha Lingas and one eight-headed full figure. One Astamukha Linga dates to 
the sixth century A.D.; it comes from West Bengal and 1s now in the Burdwan Museum 
(Pl. 19.22). It features four Mukhas facing the quadrants and four additional Mukhas 
facing the upadisas. The other example comes from Mandasor, M.P. and dates to the late 
Gupta period. It has four Mukhas facing the quadrants in the middle of the Linga, and, 
an additional set of four Mukhas appear at the base. The eight-headed full figure comes 
from Mandhal (Nagpur) and has been dated c. fourth/fifth century A.D.” (Pl. 19.23). 
The heads of this two-armed figure are arranged in an unusual fashion; however, collec- 
uvely they show the conventional Mukhas of the Kusana Caturmukha Linga. The image 
is four-headed, each head facing in one of the quadrants. The head in the back 
(Pl. 19.24), with its third eye and moustache, resembles the Aghora head, but probably 
cannot be identified as such because Aghora occupies the Southern, not the Western 
position. The remaining three, with hair combed back and kept in place by a fillet around 
the forehead, could be the tranquil (saumya) heads. On the front of each thigh is an 


"7 “Newly Discovered Siva Linga from Gamari”, Joumal of the Bihar Research Society, 59, Pts. 1-4, 1973, 
62-64, 

* See Kreisel, Sia-Bildwerke, p. 210 and previous literature listed there. 

" See Kreisel, Swa-Bildwerke, Figs. 11 4a-b. 

™ MLE. Adiceam, “Les images de Siva dans "Inde du Sud VI. Ardhanarisvara™, .4rts Asatques, 17, 1968, 
163. 

“See D.M. Snnivasan, “Transcendency to Matenality”, esp. 139. 

™ Joshi, “Early Forms”, p. 53. 
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Usnisin head. A shaven head, representing the Yogin aspect, occurs on the upper left 
arm. (The mght arm with its opposing Mukha is now lost.) The Nilamata Purana, a 
Kasmini Purana that may have been composed in the sixth or seventh century A.D., 
speaks of the eight constituents comprising Mahesvara. This text praises Mahesvara as 
the creator and destroyer of the universe in his eightfold “bodies” (tani-s).* These bodies 
include: the sacrificer, the earth, air, water, fire, the moon, the sun and the winds. The 
eight elements which this text associates with Mahesvara reflect the Samkhya positon 
that eight cosmic elements constitute the basic elements for the production of life. This 
Purana, containing Samkhya influences, views Maheévara in his eightfold bodies as iden- 
tical with the full set of cosmic elements. In the system of Samkhya that means that 
Mahesvara is identical to Pnmordial Matter, called Prakrti. This identification can be 
found in other Puranas as well. The Linga and Kurma Puranas associate eight names of 
the god with the fundamental elements of the matenal world. The Linga Purana specifies 
a correspondence between the eight bodies of the lord and the materials constituting the 
empirical world.“ Here too, god Siva in his eightfold bodies represents Matenality prior 
to its differentiation during creation. The coordination of eight cosmic elements with 
eight sawa names has a history going back to the Kausitaki Brahmana. Although the 
names and elements do not completely tally in the early and later references, the general 
intent for establishing coordinates changes littles. In the Brahmana legend, the great god 
(mahandeva) of eight names and eight parts is the immortal, immeasurable foundation of 
the universe.” The textual tradition therefore supports the view that an eightfold sawa 
god represents Materiality or Nature (Prakrn) prior to creation of the world. The Mandhal 
icon could represent Siva Astamirti, that is, the cosmic creator composed of all the 
material constituents and, as such, the embodiment of Nature or Materiality. In conse- 
quence, an Astamukha Linga could represent the initial emergence of the eight bodies of 
god representing Matenal Nature. The manner in which the astamukhas are arranged 
on both the Lingas indicates that they are considered the doubling of caturmukhas, just 
as “eight” in the language of numbers is considered the doubling (i.e. intensification) 
of “four”. The meaning of the number “eight” harmonizes with the textual evidence 
given above. “Eight” signifies the inclusion of all phenomenal properties and localities 
and the surpassing of their boundaries.” “Eight” is therefore a cosmic number referring 
to the sum total of cosmic space and matter. Theologically, Astamirti Siva, whether in 
the process of unfolding or fully manifest, should represent god as Emperical Reality. It 
is immediately apparent that this definition of Eightfold Siva has much in common with 
the definition of Eightfold Visnu. Specifically, the latter has been understood to represent 
Eightfold Material Nature, called Astadha Prakrti; the Bhagavad Gita (7.4), posits a form 
of god lower than his transcendental nature and this lower form can be equated with the 
eight material constituents.*’ One category of eight-armed Visnu icons noticed in the 


" See Chapter 11.C, p. 152. 

“4 See Chapter 11.C, p. 152; see Joshi, “Early Forms”, p. 54 for a convenient chart. 
” Chapter 7, p. 76 contains the legend, 

* See Chapter 12, pp. 168-170. 

* See Chapter 11.B, p. 141. 
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early art is an expression of this lower form and has been identified as an Astadha Prakrti 
image (Pl. 18,15). The likelihood that Saivism may concretize, in the late and post-Gupta 
periods, an eightfold form representing a similar notion can be anticipated from a pas- 
sage in the Mahabharata: the epic connects the concept of an Enghtfold Prakrti with the 
nature of Siva that is lower than his transcendental nature. There remains one observa- 
tion worthy of comment. It is that according to the above interpretations, both eight- 
headedness and eight-arms appear to symbolize very similar concepts. It is to be 
expected that the language of “eight” would not change when used with different gods 
or different limbs. Indeed, that has been one of the guiding principles throughout this 
work. However, are we also to believe that “arms” and “heads” are symbolic equivalents, 
and remain so even when multiplied? It would seem unlikely although there really are no 
guideposts to provide assistance. Perhaps choice of limb depends on several factors. The 
rationale behind the multiplication of “heads” to express Siva as Material Nature is not 
too difficult to deduce. Given that the Puranas cited above consider eight bodied Siva as 
representing the Pnmordial Matter and given that there exists belief in the gradual un- 
folding of Siva’s manifested form, it is easy to see that the eight-bodied form of Siva 
would begin to unfold as an Astamukha Linga. No such theological considerations gouvern 
an image of Visnu Astadha Prakrt. In general, an early vaisnava image is more prone to 
multiply arms than any other limb. (The Caturvytha image is the only image that may 
multiply the head; but as pointed out above, there are three ways to represent this doc- 
trine in the early art and only one of them muluplies the head.) Just why this is so, 
again, is uncertain. Possibly the pull of the Vira tradition within Vaisnavism promoted 
readiness to multiply the limbs of action more than another bodily part. But the dangers 
in attempting to find rules durng the germinal penod in Hindu iconography can be 
illustrated by the Parel Siva Astamirti which multiplies the arms. Here the critical factor 
is that the artist multiplied the arms to convey, by means of mythological arithmetic, 
eightfold Siva (see Chapter 1] and Pl. 11.4). 

The above interpretations of sawa icons with the muluplicity convention concentrate 
on a specific selection of Ekamukhas, Dvimukha, Caturmukhas and Astamukhas. The 
selection contains all the variables occuring in Sawa art from earliest times through 
the Kusana period, and, in some cases, beyond. These interpretations can serve as 
modules from which other interpretations of Kusana and post-Kusana sawa art can be 
generated.” 


“ For example, it should be clear from the foregoing that interpretations must differ for a four-armed 
Natesa (such as the Gupta Nachna Kuthara image}, a six-armed Natesa (such as the sixth century Rajgir 
image) and the cight-armed Nataraja (such as the sixth century image from Elephanta) because the number 
of arms differ. 
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THE ENIGMA OF THE MULTI-ARMED WARRIOR GODDESS 


There is nothing to prepare us for the extraordinary popularity of the Warrior Goddess 
in Kusana art. At present, thirty-eight icons of the Goddess can be counted from Mathura 
alone. More representations, some pressed out of a mould, are found in North Central 
India. In none of the images is she represented with another deity. This is a rather 
different situation from the numerous images of Wasudeva-Krsna, the other popular sec- 
tarlan god in the art of Mathura. His images amount to about thirty-five when single 
images and his depiction with other gods are counted together. There is also nothing to 
prepare us for the way the Goddess is represented. Two distinct types can be isolated: 
either (1) she stands straight, without her adversary, but sometimes with the lion couched 
beneath her feet (Pl. 20.1), or, (2) she stands with her weight on her right straight leg and 
the weight of the buffalo on her left bent leg, while her arms do battle with him 
(PI. 20.2). In both, she never has more than one head and she is almost always depicted 
with multuple arms ranging from four to six to eight, in number. It is usual to call the 
Goddess, whose adversary is the great Buffalo Asura, Mahisasuramardini, but there is 
scant reference to such a utle in texts, inscmptions or coin legends in the periods prior to, 
or contemporaneous with, her appearance in Kusana art. It is accurate to state that 
Mahisasuramardini is unknown in early Indian numismatics and in Vedic texts. Not until 
the Durgastotra, of the Mahabharata’s Virata Parvan, which seems to be a later interpo- 
lation, do we hear of the ttle mahtsdsuranasini (Destroyer of the Asura Mahisa) given to 
Durga. In this stotra, which does not occur in the southern recension of the epic, the 
Goddess is described with four arms and four faces (caturbhwe caturvaktre). She is further 
delineated as being crowned (muAufa) and holding a sword and club (khadga Khetakadhaninim). 
These descriptions in the stotra and other details regarding ornamentation leave no doubt 
that the specifications could well be linked to some images of the Goddess, but they 
could not have been Kusana images for those images that remain from that period do 
not fit the description of Durga Mahisasuranasini. So we are left with the sudden and 
frequent appearance, in stone and terracotta, of a combative Goddess whose literary 
traces are not evident. Since there are no records, to date, which name the Kusana 
Goddess, I find it best to avoid an epithet known from later ages. I call her the Warrior 
Goddess for that is how she impresses the viewer in her two distinctive iconic types. 
The critical apparatus employed for understanding both the ansing and significance of 
sawa and vatsnava images with the multplicity convention will not work for the Warnor 
Goddess. There can be no assistance from mtual practices or paraphernalia to help us 
understand why she came to look the way she does or how the iconographical units 
employed in her imagery came to be assembled. To search for religious influences or 
artistic modes of expression along routes of pilgrimage makes little sense in the case of a 
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Goddess seemingly bereft of roots in Brahmanism as well as Buddhism and Jainism. In 
Mathura, the region of her iconic concentration and probable artistic ongin, no early 
folk myths or legends have left reference to a goddess battling a buffalo. No backward 
glance need be cast in the direction of Yaksa worship in the Vedas and subsequent 
Yaksa imagery in order to search for possible “Vira” antecedents to a Warrior Goddess. 
Neither is the pregnant fullness of Purusa-Prajapati a significant model on which to ex- 
plain, via biological analogies, the reason for her multiple arms. Perhaps a symbolism for 
the numbers and arms of the Warnor Goddess can be found, but not until a context can 
be established for the adoption of indigenous modules into her iconography and a reason 
for their adoption. 

It does not help matters that the first full account of the battle between the Goddess 
and the Buffalo Demon fails to tally with the scene on Kusana reliefs. It is well known 
that this account occurs in the Devi-Mahatmya which is said to be added to the 
Markandeya Purana by the sixth century A.D.' It will be useful to provide an abbrevi- 
ated version of the encounter if only to demonstrate the divergence between Puranic 
myth and the Kusana representations: 


The gods (Devas) and demons (Asuras) contended and the divine army was defeated by 
the more powerful army of Asuras (see 2.]~-2). Mahisa, the leader of the Asuras, had 
turned all the gods out of heaven leaving them to find a new defender. That defender 
appeared as a goddess, born a matchless light from the bodies of the gods. Each god 
produced a part of her body and each gave her his own special weapon (cf. 2.13-27). 
Siva gave his gala, Visnu his cakra, Varuna a conch, Agni a éakti, Vayu a bow and two 
quivers full of arrows, Indra his vajra and a bell, Yama a rod (danda), Varuna a noose, 
Kala a sword and shield etc. (cf. 2.19-26). Decked in garments she was adorned with 
the cidamani jewel, earmngs, bracelets, the crescent moon, armlets, anklets, necklaces 
and rings (2.24~-26); the lion was given to her as vahana (2.29). Arrayed thus in splendour, 
the three-eyed (2.16; 3.18) multi-armed* goddess entered the battle. In a moment she 
destroyed the vast army of the Asuras. Then she took on Mahisasura. She bound him 
with her noose, whereupon he suddenly became a lion. She cut off his head, whereupon 
he appeared in human form, then elephant form and lastly resumed his buffalo form. 
Now the goddess leaped upward, landed on the demon, pressed his neck with her foot 
and struck him with her spear (sala). Finally, with her great sword (mahas:) she cut off his 
human head which had issued from the mouth of the buffalo (see 3.28-39). 


Whereas all the Kusana images of the Goddess with the buffalo concentrate on the moment 
of her victory over the Asura, none replicate the descnption in the Devi-Mahatmya, or 
come close to it. The small Kusana stone relief mentioned at the outset (Pl. 20.2) is 
typical of the grip by which the Goddess achieves victory. Instead of pressing the buffalo’s 
neck with her foot, she squeezes his neck with her left natural arm while the right natu- 
ral arm presses down on his spine. Her feet balance the demon as it were, so that he 


' D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Meduval India, Delhi, 1971, p. 233. Sircar uses the 
dating of Winternitz, A Afistory of Indian Literature, U1, pp. 560, 565. 

* Shujasahasra (ic. “thousand urms”™), can be understood in the sense of “innumerable arms” rather than 
the exact number of “a thousand”. See Chapter 2, fn. 8. 
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cannot break her deadly gnp. Instead of spear and sword slaying Mahisa, a sword and 
a tristla are held aloft in the Goddess’s extra arms. They do not touch the buffalo. The 
general appearance of the Goddess is closer to the spint of the text. Decked in a dhot, 
secured by a mekhala, she is abundantly adorned with earmngs, bracelets, armlets and 
anklets. She is multi-armed, though less than the number she would need to accommo- 
date the at least fourteen weapons and additional attributes mentioned in the text. Her 
lion, though present, does not appear like a vahana, and, she does not have a third eye. 
These differences, and the divergencies in the manner in which the Goddess destroys 
Mahisa, show the degree to which text and image part company. 

Quite a number of recent studies’ have given careful attention to the stages by which 
the Kusana images develop into those Gupta representations that begin to approximate 
the combat scene described in the Devi Mahatmya. G. von Mitterwallner traces the steps 
by which the animal is killed by wrestling and strangulation in Kusana depictions, to its 
being slaughtered by weapons, especially the long-shafted tnsila, in Gupta art. Hartel, 
with the aid of stratigraphic findings from Sonkh sets up a chronological sequence to 
account for the introduction of a tnsila-like weapon into the iconography of the Warnor 
Goddess. The sequence of the Goddess battling the buffalo (my Type 2), may begin with 
an image of the Goddess in a pre-Kusadna level at Sonkh, if the small terracotta (Pl. 20.3) 
dated to the early Ksatrapa period, is considered to be a representation of her. In the 
Sonkh terracotta fragment from Level 21, dating to Kaniska I, there can be little doubt 
that she is represented. Despite breakages, it is still possible to see that the six-armed 
Goddess grips the buffalo tightly with her natural arms (Pl. 20.4). The two extra arms on 
the mght are heavily bangled. The uppermost hand holds a wreath’ above the head; 
the intertwined leaves of the wreath are perfunctorily indicated by crosshatchings. (Were the 
corresponding left arm in tact, it would be holding the other end of the wreath). The 
other raised arm holds a small sword or spear, away from the buffalo demon. From 
Level 16, dating to the tme of Vasudeva I comes a terracotta depicting the buffalo held 
captive in the “Kusana grip” by the four-armed Goddess, whose extra arms are raised 
overhead, clasping a short-shafted, tnsila-like weapon downward in the direction of the 
animal (Pl. 20.5). Hartel cites a recently acquired eight-armed fragmentary stone image 
of the Warnor Goddess in The Museum fir Indische Kunst Berlin as further evidence 
that a downward pointing pronged weapon is a late Kusana development (Pl. 20.19).° 


* The main ones are: Herbert Hartel, “Early Durga Mahisasuramardini Images”, Eastern Approaches (full 
ref. in fn. 67). Gntli von Mitterwallner, “The Kusana Type of the Goddess Mahisdsuramardini as Compared 
to the Gupta and Mediaeval Types” in German Scholars on India, Bombay, 1976, pp. 196-213. See these 
publications for bibliographies. Cf. the recent works of P. Pal, “Some Mathura Sculptures of the Kushan 
Penrod”, Annah, Vol. 45, 1985, 635-637. H. von Stetencron, “Die Gottin Durga Mahisasuramardini’, Visble 
Religion, 1983; 1 18. 

* This object, which has long puzzled scholars, was correctly viewed by J. Harle (“On a Disputed Element 
in the Iconography of Early Mahisdsuramardini Images”, Ars Onentalis VITI, 1970, 147-153), as some sort of 
garland. This idenufication has been accepted by von Mitterwallner, “Mahisasuramardini, p. 198. For rea- 
son given below, [ believe this object is a wreath. This is also the opinion of O. Divakaran, “Durga the 
Great Goddess: Meanings and Forms in the Early Period”, in Discourses on Siva, ed. by Michael W. Meister, 
Philadelphia, 1984; p. 286 and Pl. 251. 

* H. Hartel, “Mahisasuramardini”, 
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The sculpture, from Mathura, shows the Goddess wielding a double three-pronged weapon. 
Hartel reads this attribute as a vajra and notes that one set of prongs point downward 
toward the demonic buffalo. However, downward menacing weapons, once introduced, 
do not remain in all subsequent Kusana representations of the Goddess conquering the 
buffalo. A small Mathura stone sculpture of the late Kusana period shows the tndent 
raised upward while victory continues to be achieved by strangulation (Pl. 20.6). The 
Goddess’s necklace compares well with the one worn by the Mathura Yaksa from Maholi, 
dated to c. the third century A.D.° Also the shape of the Goddess’s eyes are similar to 
those of the Yaksa. The softer, rounder form of this six-armed Goddess and her undu- 
lating wavy hair also compare with two other depictions of the warring Goddess assigned 
to the late Kusana period.’ The wreath she holds above her head displays more modu- 
lated forms. She continues to wear many adornments, including a hair ornament." Vac- 
ilations in the way the moment of victory ts depicted seems to be the norm, and a stable 
correlanon between images of the Warnor Goddess and the Devi-Mahatmya must wait 
until after the Kusana period. 

A new formula for the moment of victory is worked out at the Caves of Udayagin 
(M.P., dated circa 401/402 A.D.); it supplants the “Kusana grip” and lasts for several 
centunes in Central India, Western India and along the Western coast of the subconti- 
nent.’ On the left side of the entrance to Cave 6 a very different pose for both Goddess 
and buffalo is evident. Now the victim’s head is pressed to the ground by the right foot 
of the Goddess as she raises his inert body by the hind legs.'” Poised on the head of the 
buffalo, the twelve-armed Goddess thrusts the long-handle trisila into his side with her 
main right hand.'' The other weapons she brandishes at this moment of triumph include 
a bell, an arrow, the sword, the cakra, the bow and a club (the rod?). It has taken about 
400 years for an image to develop which bears resemblance to a textual description of 
the legend."* In the intenm there can be counted thirty-eight Kusana images from Mathura, 
one from the area of Agra, one seemingly from Mathura found in Haryana, plus a 


“ See Joanna G, Williams, The Art of Gupta India, Princeton, 1982, Fig. 5. 

* See below on discussion of Pls. 20.16 and 18. 

* Cf. her hair omament with the ornament of Sarya in the hair of a Mathura damsel. See J.M. Rosenfield, 
The Dynastee Arts of the Aushans, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967, Fig. 18. 

* See details in von Mitterwallner, “Mahisasuramardini’, pp. 199-203; Figs. 4-6. 

A fragment of a terracotta plaque from the third century A.D. Satavahana site of Sannati has been 
considered as “Durga standing on the severed head of the buffalo”. See Gary Michael Tartakov and Vidya 
Dehejia, “Sharing, Intrusion, and Influence: The Mahisasuramardini Imagery of the Calukyas and Pallavas”, 
Artibus Anar, 1984, Fig. 27. 1 am reluctant to accept this identification because the fragment is broken above 
the knee of the figure and because the basis for a religious context for ether Durga or Mahisasuramardini 
in South India in the third century A.D. has not been specified. 

'' On the basis of the pose of the Goddess and the depiction of the long handle shown on the Amreli 
terracottas of the Warnor Goddess. [ would date them to the Gupta penod and not to the Kusana penod 
as has been done by S.R. Rao, Fxcavahons af Amreh, Bulletin Vol. XVII], Museum & Picture Gallery, Baroda, 
1966; Pl. XXK.3, 9; pp. 94, 98. 

See also Sircar, Religious Life, pp. 2291f. Sircar discusses the episode of the Devi as destroyer of Mahisa 
in the Skanda Purana, the Vamana, Agni and Matsya Puranas and the Devibhagavata. In cach account, it 
is by weaponry, not physical strength, that Mahisa is destroyed. Further, several attnbutes depicted in Kusana 
art [see below) are not prominent in these accounts. 
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number of mould-made images that resemble these Kusdna reliefs but were found in 
Gupta levels at Ahichchhatra.'* The images are both large and small representations of 
Types 1 and 2. Their iconographic vocabulary is stable, well-defined, without experimental 
precursors, and without any known records or legends pertaining to the myth(s) or the 
cult of a Warnor Goddess. That is the first enigma. 

The obvious question is “Where did the notion and iconography of the mult-armed 
Warrior Goddess come from?” One way, perhaps the only way, to approach the ques- 
tion is to analyze the iconographic units and stylistic idiosyncrasies in her imagery and 
see if they lead to any answers. The two types, cited at the outset, are considered accord- 
ing to a division based on the number of arms of the Goddess. That iconographic con- 
vention is, after all, our main concern. As stated above, Kusana representations of the 
Warrior Goddess, who is usually without a nimbus, can be shown with four, six, or eight 
arms. To date there is one relief known for a long tme, but only recently declared to be 
a two-armed version which was later reworked into a four-armed version.'* It is the 
image representative of Type | (Pl. 20.1) and now is the time to indicate how this Type 
can be recognized. The warnor aspect is indicated by the depicton of weaponry, prin- 
cipally the trident, as attribute. The lion may be present and his presence is considered 
to underscore her warlike character. These two elements are seen in the image now 
housed in the Berlin Museum of Indian Art. Dr. Hartel, whose painstaking inspection of 
the piece revealed that originally the Goddess was two-armed, 1s of the opinion that the 
trident is also the result of a reworking and that originally the figure held a fly-whisk.' 
A sword and shield are associated with the third and fourth arms which were added 
later, according to Hartel. Most of the reliefs of the Warrior Goddess, including the 
Berlin piece from Mathura, are small (Pl. 20.1 is 27.5 cm. ht.). The Berlin Warnor 
Goddess, dated to circa second century A.D., typifies the stance and carriage of Type 1: 
she has no bends in the body, and stands proud, erect, in the samapada pose; the legs 
are slightly apart; the nght natural hand is in abhaya and the left is at the hip (with or 
without attribute). Perhaps it does not hurt to mention once more that the buffalo appears 
in Type 2 but not in Type 1. 


')V.S. Agrawala, “Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, Dist. Bareilly, U.P.” Amctent India, No. 4, 1947- 
48; 133-154. 

‘* ‘The other two-armed Kusana representations of the Goddess known to me probably portray her ascetc 
nature. The first (National Museum, Delhi No. 67.38; Pl. 20.7) shows the Goddess standing and flanked by 
two (ritual?) vessels. She holds a long-stemmed flower in her left hand and gestures in abhaya with the nght. 
In the second, she stands between two flames, probably rising from an altar (Mathura Museum No. 978; 
Pl. 20.8). This Goddess may be the forerunner of the form of the Goddess of asceticism and ritual purity 
depicted in the Gupta and post-Gupta penods (see O. Divakaran, “Durga”, pp. 282-284 and Pls. 243, 244; 
cf. P. Pal, The /deal Image, The Asia Society, New York, 1978, Fig. 46. For the two-armed Goddess repre- 
sented in Umasahitamirtis, see G. Kreisel, Siva-Bildwerke, Pls. 102, 104-8, A 24. 

' But the same curve in the handle of the trident can be noticed elsewhere and need not represent a 
reworking of the stone. See Medieval Sculpture from Eastern India. Selections from the Nalin Collection. Ed. by Jane 
Anne Casey, Livingston, 1985. Pl. 1, a seventh century (Bihar?) image. 
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A 
Four-Armed Images of the Warnor Goddess — Type 2 


To date, 12 Kusana images, from Mathura, are known to me.'” An additional five terra- 
cottas of the four-armed variety come from levels at Ahichchhatra that can be called Gupta 
(St. IIc; 450-550 A.D.), and Post-Gupta (St. IIIb; 550-650 A.D.). All these terracottas 
are mould-made and look like the Kusana images from Mathura.'’ The small stone relief 
of the four-armed Goddess in the Mathura Museum (PI. 20.2) has already been described 
in considerable detail. Two more noteworthy stylistic features now deserve our attention. 
The head of the buffalo is not rendered in profile, which is the more conventional ren- 
dering (cf. Pls. 20.5, 6). In profile, the buffalo’s neck is stretched and the head 1s raised 
due to the grip and stance of the Goddess (e.g. Pl. 20.12). In the relief shown in Pl. 20.2, 
and another similar relief (Pl. 20.9 which however omits the lion), the full view of the 
buffalo’s head is seen as if viewed from above. In Pl. 20.2, the battling protagonists are 
framed by a thin band of equidistant honzontal lines. A similar edging is found on the 
throne of a Gandharan sculpture in the collection of the Chandigarh Museum (Pl. 20.10). 
Here the edging device looks almost like a series of beads. Upon the throne sits a female 
wearing a wreath. She is a goddess not only because she sits on a throne but also be- 
cause a rather large nimbus surrounds her head. The goddess, wearing earrings, neck- 
lace, bangles and anklets, is attended on either side of the throne by squatting lionesses 
or jackals." 

The four-armed Goddess on the Sonkh terracotta (Pl. 20.11; No. So I 137), has an 
interesting headdress. She seems to wear a fillet having a large central ornament (Cf. PI. 
20.6 and fn. 8). 

The unusual hairstyle of the Munich Museum relief of the Warnor Goddess (Pl. 20.12) 
prompted one scholar to consider it as a corrupt representation of the polos headdress 
worn by several deities of Hellenic or Hellenistic origin.” In another relief from the same 
Museum, the large knife or scimitar held by the Goddess in the raised mght hand fore- 
casts its lethal use described in later literature.”’ 


'© They are: National Museum, Delhi No. U 91; Mathura Museum Nos. 881, 2317, 65.1; plus one un- 
numbered from the Mathura Museum; from Sonkh and in the Berlin Museum SOI 226, 137, 143, 214; in 
the Munich Museum Nos. 199, 200: in the Indian Museum, Calcutta No. Al 1211/4266. 

'" Agrawala, “Terracotta Figurines”, Pl. XLVII, Nos. 120 & 122 can be compared with NMD 66.77; and 
SOT 166. See also Vijayakanta Mishra, Mahishamardint, New Delhi, 1985, Fig. 65 from Ahichchhatra which 
compares well with Pl. 20.12, plus Mathura Museum Nos, 675; 993 etc. Probably clay moulds were made 
from stone images. 

8 B.N. Mukherjee, |.Nand on Lion, Calcutta, 1969, p. 110; re: Fig. 6.); he opines that the animals could also 
be dogs. The rationale for jackals is based on Mithraic iconography (see below), 

“ B.N. Mukherjee, “Foreign Elements in Iconography of Mahishasuramardini - The War Goddess of 
India”, Keitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Supplement VI, 1985, 411. But this same hairstyle 
is also found in the depiction of the probable ascetic nature of the Devi (Pl. 20.7). A Mathura artst would 
probably not associate a prominent foreign element with the Goddess in her ascetic nature. Therefore the 
style may not be foreign. 

“ See von Mitterwallner, “Mahisasuramardini’, Fig. 2; re: Ahadga; see Sircar, Religious Life, p. 254 and 
fn. 4. 
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A downward pointing weapon is not only seen on the Sonkh terracotta from Level 16 
(i.e. Pl. 20.5). Two other terracotta fragments from Sonkh housed in the Berlin Museum 
of Indian Art must also be cited. A spear ts held downward in the extra nght hand of 
the Goddess seen on Pl. 20.13 (No. So I 226). Another interesting feature of this small 
piece is that the Goddess holds the buffalo’s muzzle; as such it is the precursor to the 
gesture fully exploited by artists on the wall to the left of the door of Cave 17 at Udayagin, 
and on the terracotta plaque from Nagar*! also showing the Warnor Goddess. The Goddess 
on the Sonkh terracotta (Pl. 20.13) is wearing a cap, or helmet with a wide mm and a 
raised crown having oblique indentations. This unusual headgear bears some resemblance 
to the helmet she wears on a terracotta from Ahichchhatra and found in a level dating 
between 650-750 A.D. In the extra raised left hand of the second Sonkh terracotta, a 
sharp pointed weapon (? daggar) is held downward (PI. 20.14; No. So I 214). 


B 
Six-Armed Images of the Warner Goddess — Type 2 


The most common way to represent the Goddess in the Kusana period is with six arms. 
Sixteen examples come from Mathura.” One fragment has recently been reported from 
Sanghel in Gurgaon (Haryana);”’ it is made of red sandstone and looks (on the indifferent 
photograph) like a Mathura product. One 1s reported from St. IIIb at Ahichchhatra; it 
is not mould made. Perhaps more Mathura examples could be counted were not many 
pieces too fragmented or rubbed to determined accurately the number of arms.” 

All but one in this group show the Goddess placing a wreath upon her head with her 
uppermost raised set of arms. On a terracotta in the Mathura Museum (No. 36.2715, 
Pl. 20.17), the detailed features of the wreath have remained. It is composed of oblique 
strips, punctuated with indentations. As such it is a schematized version of the leafy 
wreaths adorning the hair of ladies in Gandharan art. Indeed, wreaths made of nbbons 
or foliage are the principal ornamental headdress of Gandharan women.” In a Gandharan 
stone sculpture, the rows of intertwining leaves can be rendered with sumptuous care.’’ 
In the Mathura terracotta (Pl. 20.17), the naturalistic elements may have been reduced 
to schematization because the material, clay, is more malleable than stone and/or be- 
cause a clay version perforce may be a cheaper, less accomplished version than one in 


"1 The reasons for dating this plaque after Cave 17 at Udayagiri are best given in von Mitterwallner, 
“Mahisasuramardin®’, pp. 202. 

“" They are: Mathura Museum Nos. 2715, 993, 889, 875, 2037, 2784, 61.8, SOIT 166; National Museum, 
Delhi 66.77, U 51: Ashmolean Museum 0.8. 37: Berlin Museum SOI 222 and the terracotta from Level ?1 
at Sonkh; Private Bombay Coll. [see Fig. 25] in O. Divakaran, “Durga”); Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art No. M 84.153.1; Brooklyn Museum No. 83.172.1. 

" D.P.S. Puma, “Recently Explored Icons of Mahisasuramardini from South Haryana”, lishveshvaranand 
Indolomcal Journal. Hoshiapur, Vol. XUX, Pts. r-n, 1981; 23767. 

“ Agrawala, “Ahichchhatra”, Pl. XLVII, No. 122. 

* E.g. State Museum, Lucknow No. G 332; Pl. 20.15, where the breakage has lost the evidence. 

** Francine Tissot, Gandhara, Paris 1985, pp. 82-83. 

*"' See Tissot, Gandhdra, Figs. 201-202. 
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stone. On this basis, it has been proposed that the indifferent crosshatchings seen on the 
object held overhead by the six-armed Goddess on the terracotta from Level 21 at Sonkh 
noted above (Pl. 20.4) also represent a wreath with intertwined leaves.*" The martial air 
of the Warrior Goddess in Pl. 20.17 is enhanced by the belts across her bosom; they 
resemble the chhannavira worn by fighters and they are characteristically associated with 
Karttikeya. She holds a sword or spear in an upper nght hand and the tnsila in the 
corresponding left hand.” The natural arms, bedecked in bangles, employ the “Kusana 
grip” to the buffalo. ‘The Goddess’s dot on the brow, her dhoti with its ample pleating 
and her large anklets should also be noted. 

The only six-armed image I know which does not hold the wreath, holds the sun and 
moon discs in the uppermost hands (Pl. 20.16). These attmbutes are held in one other 
late Kusana representation of the Warnor Goddess (PI. 20.18, see below), making them 
quite rare in her iconography. Actually, they are generally quite rare in early Indian art. 
From earliest times through the Kusana period, the sun disc and crescent moon can be 
noticed on two Sawa pieces: the Misanagar relief (Pl. 17.11), which also, it bears repeat- 
ing, depicts a small couchant lion, and on the fourth century Rang Mahal terracotta (PI. 
19.11). | would agree with Pal, who first published the six-armed Warrior Goddess seen 
in Pl. 20.16, that these attributes attest to the cosmic nature of the Goddess (see below). 
Pal dates the image (No. 84.153.1 in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art) to the late 
Kusana period (i.e. third century A.D.). 

The fragment found in southern Haryana shows the Goddess’s right back hand hold- 
ing the tail of the buffalo.*! This is a late Kusana relief and to date one of the few 
Kusana predecessors of that gesture found in Gupta art (e.g. seen on the Udayagiri relief 
to the left of the door of Cave 17). 


C 
Eight-Armed Images of the Warrior Goddess — Type 2 


The other representation of the sun and moon held by the Warrior Goddess occurs on 
an eight-armed red sandstone relief (c. 18" ht.) in the collection of the Museum fiir 
Indische Kunst, Berlin (No. I 5817; Pl. 20.18). The natural hands of the Goddess grasp 
the buffalo in the characteristic “Kusana gnp” and his tongue juts out as if in response 
to the tight squeeze around his neck.’ The fact that this feature is also found on the six- 
armed image (Pl. 20.16) and that both reliefs do not show the Goddess with the trident 


™ See Tissot, Gandhdra, Fig. 200, for the same pattem more carefully rendered. 

* The following six-armed images show one or both of these weapons: Nos. 933, SOI 222, No. 889; SOI 
166; The piece in the Bombay Private Collection has a sword in the nght and shield in the left hands. 

“ P. Pal, “Mathura Sculptures”, 637. Cf. the Garhwa lintel of Visnu Visvaripa which has symbols of the 
sun and moon, sec N.P. Joshi, Catalogue of the Brakmanical Sculptures in the State Museum, Lucknow, I, Lucknow, 
1972; Plate 3 and pp. 85-88. 

" Punia, “Mahisasuramardini”, 239. 

* von Mitterwallner, “Mahisasuramardini’, considers this an early Gupta feature (pp. 201-202), but when 
she was writing, both pieces (ic. Pls. 20.16 & 18), were not yet known. 
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strongly suggest that these two images share some conceptualization of the Goddess not 
present in the other images. The other arms of the eight-armed Devi are raised. On the 
right side, in ascending order, the hands hold a short sword, the sun disc and one end 
of the wreath, held over her head which is encircled with a headband. The attributes 
held on the left side are, in descending order, the end of the wreath, the moon disc and 
the shield. She stands in the characteristic contrapposto pose and rests her feet on the 
back of addorsed and seated lions. These hons act as visual synecdoches in that they 
stand for the entire lion throne. The lion throne, so prevalent in ancient Indian religious 
and royal art,” is also seen in the art of other ancient cultures. The Berlin Catalogue 
entry for this piece draws attention to its iconographic connections with the art of the 
ancient Near East. The Near Eastern Goddesses Nana, Ardoksho and Anahita can be 
associated with the lion throne as well as the planetary discs. The entry dates the piece 
to 300 A.D., which I find slightly too late. On the basis of style, it is difficult to place the 
figure of the Goddess ~ still a summation of separate parts - ahead of the late Kusana 
figures of the Goddess seen on Pls. 20.6 and 16, when the latter show more integrated 
forms. Further, the buffalo with his outstretched tongue is also seen on the late Kusana 
relief (i.e. Pl. 20.16). Therefore I prefer to date the relief to the late Kusana penod. 
Another late Kusana eight-armed representation is the one where the Goddess wields the 
vajra-like weapon, already discussed above (Pl. 20.19). This fragment is sixty-nine cms. 
high, causing Dr. Hartel to observe that the whole sculpture must have orginally meas- 
ured about two meters if not more in height.” This sculpture, together with another 
large sculpture of Type 1 of the Warnor Goddess (Pl. 20.22, see below) prove that not 
all her images are small and that they are not all confined to (presumably) private, do- 
mestic worship. The only other eight-armed depiction of Type 2 known to me is in the 
collection of the Archaeological Survey of India-Agra (Pl. 20.20; No. 56). All the Kusana 
charactenstics are evident on this small, heretofore unpublished sandstone relief. The 
Goddess assumes the contrapposto pose. She presses the buffalo’s neck and back with her 
natural hands. One raised nght hand holds his tail aloft; the other holds a small sword 
or spear. On the left, two other weapons are raised, one of which may be the tnsila. A 
wreath is held in the uppermost hands. A late Kusana date may be in order because of 
two iconographic factors: the holding of the tail (cf. with the late Kusana Haryana relief 
of the six-armed Goddess, mentioned above), and the appearance of eight arms which 
seems to be a late Kusana feature. 


8 Jeannine Auboyer, Le Tréne et son Symbolisme dans ['Inde anctenne, Paris, 1949, pp. 108-112. On the lion 
throne see J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” Pentod, Leiden, 1949. 

” Schdtze Indischer Aunst, Berlin, 1984, p. 49. 

“ H. Hartel, “Mahisasuramardini’, p. 85, 
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dD 
Mulh-armed Images of the amor Goddess — Type I 


A four-armed small relief in the Mathura Museum has the main features characterizing 
Type I (PI. 20.21, No. 592). The lion rests behind the feet of the Warnor Goddess who 
holds, respectively, the spear and tnsula in the extra raised mght and left hands. The 
unusual and attractive feature in this example is the very large nimbus which surrounds 
the whole upper part of the Goddess, who has the nght natural hand poised in the 
wydurtta mudra. She places her left natural hand on the hip. A very similar representa- 
tion, broken below the knees 1s also in the collection of the Mathura Museum (No. 724). 
A third fragment in the same Museum can be assumed to represent the four-armed 
Goddess because she carmes a large tnsila in the raised left hand (No. 2028). But the 
relief is broken below the bust and her two nght hands are too damaged to determine 
either the attribute or mudra, Another fragmentary Warnor Goddess with a tndent on 
her left side, is noteworthy because of the large size. What remains of the relief comprises 
the upper torso; it measures forty-three cms. in ht. and fifty-five cms. in width (Pl. 20.22). 
This Warnor Goddess in the Russek Collection (No. 605), together with the above men- 
toned Berlin eight-armed Goddess (Pl. 20.19) are the two large early images known to 
date; probably the Russek Goddess 1s later than the Berlin Goddess since the modeling 
of the former (especially around the hair region) could push it into the fourth century 
A.D. Essentially these two images prepare the way for the large tableaux of the Warnor 
Goddess which appear in the mature Gupta period. 

It is provocative to consider the well-known lower portion of the female figure found 
at Mat in the present context (Pl. 20.23; No. A 214 in the Mathura Museum). The 
remaining portion shows a couchant lion at the back and at the feet of the standing 
female (Pl. 20.24); therefore the possibility exists that the statue onginally could have 
represented the Warrior Goddess. The left hand can still be seen resting at the hip, with 
the folds of the scarf flowing over the wrist (much like the examples in Pls. 20.1, 21 and 
No. 724, mentioned above). What remains of the dress and ornaments on the Mat 
sculpture also resembles these examples, although they are commonly found on numer- 
ous female images. This image comes from the Mat dynastic shrine (devakula), where the 
king and his royal entourage worshipped the deities who protect the king and his family.” 
The Kusana dynastic shrine at Surkh Kotal gives some indication that a deity associated 
with “Victory” may have been worshipped in that dynastic shrine.” The Mat female 
statue originally of medium size (remaining portion is 13 1/2" in ht.) may have repre- 
sented the Warnor Goddess as a victory goddess. It is possible, though difficult to prove 
from presently available evidence, that the Mat female statue onginally depicted the War- 


rior Goddess worshipped as the Goddess of Victory by Kusana royalty. 


* The lion, in these examples, faces in the opposite direction from the lion in the Mat example, a van- 
ance that may not have great import. 
" Gerard Fussman, “The Mat sane A New Approach to Its Understanding”, in Mathura; The Cultural 


Hentage, p. 199. 
“ Pussman, “Mat devatula”, 198-199. 
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A unique six-armed Warrior Goddess of Type | stands frontally on the 6" high sand- 
stone relief (Pl. 20.25; Mathura Museum No. 42.2947). The natural nght hand is in 
abhaya mudra and the natural left hand holds a goblet at the hip. The trident is recog- 
nizable in her upper left hand.** Unlike most of the six-armed images of Type 2, this 
Goddess does not hold the wreath. But, in keeping with other images, she wears a sheer 
dhoti, a wide girdle and a full array of ornaments. 

The general appearance of the Goddess, in both Type | and Type 2, certainly reflects 
the Indian mode and taste. Her garment ts typical of the Indian female depicted in the 
art of Mathura.” The lightweight dhoti, draping easily over the body, contrasts with the 
dress of foreign ladies in the art of Mathura. They initially wear tailored garments of 
thicker cloth; in time they can wear a combination of lighter and heavier clothes.*! Also 
the heavy and plentiful jewelry worn by the Goddess is similar to the typical way in 
which the Mathura Yaksis are decked. Curiously, the belts which crisscross the bosom of 
the Goddess (Pl. 20.17), are seen in both Indian and foreign attire. Skanda-Kartukeya, 
whose martial nature is depicted on a third century A.D. relief probably from Mathura, 
wears the cross-belts, as chhannavira, across his chest.’ Even earlier however, a Great 
Goddess flanked by animals on a temple pendant from Tillya-Tepe (Afghanistan) wears 
the same sort of straps;* from the same site comes a gold figurine of a Kusana Goddess 
also wearing the same straps.“ This attire, which presumably is a combative attire, alerts 
us to the fact that the Goddess may display features which can be at home in more than 
one culture. By far the most indigenous element in the outward appearance of the God- 
dess may be her multiple arms, which occur in nearly every one of her very many rep- 
resentations. The present study understands the phenomenon of muluple bodily parts to 
be rooted in a cultural, religious and aesthetic experience that is predominantly Indo- 
Aryan. The multiple arms of the Goddess give strong indication that there is much in the 
nature of this deity that relates to indigenous traditions and sensibilities. Yet, there is 
hardly any solid documentation to support that indication, That is the second enigma. 

The problem is not only that writings prior to, or contemporaneous with, the Kusana 
images of the Warrior Goddess do not relate to these Kusana images, the problem is also 
that accounts such as the Durgastotra and the Devi-Mahatmya that do menton her, do 
not characterize the Goddess in the way that is most characteristic of her in Kusana art. 
The Devi-Mahatmya attributes to the Goddess a third eye which she does not possess in 
Kusana art. The Durgastotra attributes to the Warrior Goddess four faces and four arms. 


™ The entry card of the Mathura Museum lists the following weapons (clockwise): battle axe; vajra; drum; 
tndent; club. 

“ Richard Salomon, “Daily Life in Ancient Mathura”, in Mathura: The Cultural Hentage, p. 40. 

"" J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, “Foreign Elements in [ndian Culture Introduced during the Scythian 
Penod with Special Reference to Mathura”, in Mathura: The Cultural Hentage, p. 75. 

" Doris Meth Srinivasan, “Iconological Studies of Recent Mathura Acquisitions in the Bharat Kala Bhavan", 
Chhant — 2, Rai Krishnadasa Felicitaton Volume, Bharat Kala Bhavan, 1981, pp. 99-101; Figs. 292 & 293. 

“ Victor Sananidi, The Golden Horde of Bactna, From the Tillya-Tepe Excavations in Northern Afghanistan, New 
York, 1985: see Nos. 48 & 49. 

“ Sarianidi, Golden Horde, No. 80. 
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The Kusana Warnor Goddess does not have four faces, and, four arms is not her char- 
acteristic number of multiple arms. Six is. And that is extremely problematic. 

No other divinity has six arms in the art of Mathura nor in the art of any other pre- 
Gupta school of art in India.” From the Gandharan area, two examples come to mind. 
The first is the six-armed, three-headed Siva depicted on the Akhun Dheri relief, but it 
dates to a time after the period of the Great Kusanas.* The second is a divinity on a 
Gandharan relief from Butkara I, Swat."’ This relief, though poorly preserved, sull shows 
the outline of a deity’s hat. It is composed of a wide rim and a crown which is narrower 
at the top than on the bottom. The shape of this headgear is thus quite similar to the 
one worn by the Goddess on the Sonkh terracotta (Pl. 20.13), and it may, like the Sonkh 
headgear, be a helmet. Further, the six-armed divinity from Butkara | holds a disc in one 
of the raised left hands; it reminds of the planetary discs that occur in two reliefs of the 
Warrior Goddess (Pls. 20.16 & 18). 

It is not merely that six arms are unheard of with other deities pictured in the Doab, 
it is also that the language of “six’’ distinguishes itself from the language of those other 
numbers employed with multiple bodily parts. In the Vedic corpus and in the epic pas- 
sages, “six” hardly ever designates divine multiple bodily parts. Vedic occurrences of 
double triads (e.g. Aitareya Brahmana 4, 28.6; Satapatha Brahmana 4,2,3,6) are also 
not associated with divine multiple bodily parts.** Vedic occurrences of “six” deal mainly 
with “six eyes”. The three-headed Rig Vedic demon Viswaripa has six eyes (RV 10.99.6). 
Here “six-eyes” is devoid of cosmic significance. Obviously, the three-headed demon has 
two eyes in each head. This usage of “six” in fact discloses what appears to be the 
charactenstic usage of “six”. “Six” 1s used as a mathematical, not a symbolic, number. 
The latter category contains numbers frequently used to multiply divine bodily parts. 
The numbers “four”, “five”, “eight”, and to some degree “three”, are symbolic numbers 
in that they can have symbolic value. Symbolic values predominate over mathematical 
values when these numbers multiply bodily parts. The symbolism of these numbers is 
allied to their being formulated according to certain theoretical considerations. According 
to the theory on “number formation” already discussed at length,’ “three” and “four” 
can be considered “real numbers” in ancient cultures because things consisting of three 
and four parts can be perceived at a glance. “Five” and “eight” are formulated on the 
basis of their relation to the last “real number”, namely “four”. “Eight” is the doubling 
of “four” and that factor influences its symbolic value. “Five” occurs by the x + | for- 
mula, where the totality of a thing (1.e. “one”) 1s added to the number of parts of the 


"In the Gupta period, six arms is still unusual, but two examples can be cited. One is from Garhwa 
(supra) and the other is from Deogarh. See also Chapter 12, p. 162. The Gupta terracotta showing a six- 
armed deity in a chanot is problematic and not included in the count (Amy G. Poster, From /ndian Earth, The 
Brooklyn Museum, 1986; No. 96). 

“ See Chapter 19, p. 267, 

* RAG. Agrawala - M. Taddei, “An Interesting Relief from the Swat Valley” East and West XVI, 1966, 

. 82-B8. 
rie Jan Gonda, Trads in the Veda, in Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademic van Weten- 
schappen, Afd.; Letterkunde Nicuwe Reeks, Deel 91, Amsterdam, Oxford, New York, 1976, p. 33. 

" See Chapters 6, p. 71; 12, pp. 171-172. 
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thing (i.e. “x”); in the case of “five” obviously the “x” is a thing consisting of “four” 
parts. “Six” does not seem to be related to these theoretical considerations regarding 
number formation. It is neither a “real number”, nor is it 1s number that seems to be 
attained on the “x + |” formula.” Also it is not a number that is frequently cited in the 
Brahmanic texts. Its occurrence in the later grhyasiitras again highlights its mathematical 
usage. “Six” can refer to the directions when the zenith and nadir are added unto the 
four terrestial directions.*' “Six”, in contradistinction to “three”, “four”, “five” and “eight” 
seems to be used predominantly as a mathematical number; it is a number with no 
apparent symbolic implication and with no apparent textual usage to denote divine muluple 
bodily parts. 

A Warmor Goddess whose characteristic number of multiple arms are six, raises expec- 
tations that her imagery is founded upon concepts significantly different than those 
gouverning the sawite and vaisnavile images considered in previous chapters. Indeed, much 
of the iconography of the Warnor Goddess reflects foreign sources, and this is taken 
up next.” 

The fact that the wreath is an ornament worn by foreign ladies has already been 
introduced. Indian women, in the art of Mathura, wear their hair in a wide variety of 
styles some of which include the addition of bejewelled decorations;** they do not, how- 
ever, wear wreaths on their heads. Foreign women usually do wear some sort of wreath, 
“a fashion probably copied from the Hellenistic West”.** The Goddess Nana can appear 
on Kusana coins holding a wreath in her hand, or wearing one. Nana, an ancient 
Mesopotamian goddess, came to be worshipped beyond the Near East. Her cult spread 
to the West and it spread to the East, into regions that were occupied by the Sakas and 
the Kusanas. She appears in a long gown and encircled with a nimbus, on the coins of 
Kaniska I, Huviska, Vasudeva I and the later Kaniska. On these coins she can wear a 
moon crescent on a diadem in her hair. A scepter may be seen in her right hand, a 
small box in her left.°* Sometimes she carries an investiture wreath in her hand. An 
example of Nana wearing a wreath in her hair comes from her sanctuary at Dura- 
Europos, dated to the second or third century A.D. A bust of Nana depicted on the side 
of a patera in her sanctuary “shows her wearing a bejewelled crown and encircled by a 
laurel wreath which identify her as a goddess of fecundity and war”.*’ A wreath is also 
worn by the goddess seated on the throne flanked by lionesses or jackals in the afore- 
mentioned Gandharan relief (Pl. 20.10). The act of crowning oneself — as the Warrior 


“ Tt mythopoerically illogical to formulate “5 + 1”; see Chapter 12. 

*! Jan Gonda, Vedw Ritual, The Non-Solemn Rites, Leiden-Koéln, 1980, p. 37. 

* Discussion on the foreign elements in the iconography of this deity has been ably initiated by B.N, 
Mukherjee in the two publications cited in fns. 18 & 19, 

* Cf. Salomon, “Daily Life”, p. 40. Cf. $.P. Gupta, ed. Awshdna Sculptures from Sanghol, vol. 1, New Delhi 
1985, e.g. p. 44, Fig. 5.7; Pls. 4, 12, 17, 22. 

* van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, “Foreign Elements”, p. 76. 

* Robert Gobl, System und Chronologi der Miinzpragung des Ausainreiches, Wien 1984, p. 43, Nos. 1, 3, 4. 

* Goébl, Minzprigung, p. 43, No. 7 (5. 899); No. 8 (S. 660). 

* G. Azarpay, “Nana, The Sumero-Akkadian Goddess of Transoxiana”, Journal of the American Onental 
Society, 96.4, 1976, 537, 
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Goddess does with the wreath in her uppermost hands — is also depicted on Indo-Greek 
and Saka coinage. On the round tetradrachme of Demetrius I, Heracles is depicted in 
the act of self-coronation.” A bronze square coin type of Azes has Heracles on the obverse; 
he crowns himself with the right hand. In the left he holds a club and a lion’s skin.” 
Heracles is shown with the same gesture and attributes on a bronze square coin type of 
Azilises.™ 

By no means is the bestowal and wearing of a wreath unknown in Brahmanic litera- 
ture. A delightful story in the Taittirtya Brahmana makes it clear that a wreath confers 
superiority on the warnor god, Indra. He is called “the eldest son”, of Prajapat: (TB 
1.5.9.1). The myth relates how Indra achieves the status of his father. The story can be 
summarized in Hopkins words: “Though Prajapati created all creatures, they would not 
‘stand for’ his superiority. But he extracted the essence of the four quarters of the world 
and of all creatures and made thereof a wreath. And when he had put this wreath upon 
himself they acknowledged his superiority. But he desired that Indra should be the best 
among his children and he put the wreath upon him. Then all creatures acknowledged 
Indra’s superiority, seeing upon him that wonder-work which they were wont to see 
upon the father”. (16.4.1—3).*' Another passage from the same Brahmana mentions a 
lotus-wreath to be worn by the sacrificer; it may symbolize, according Hopkins, both the 
year and the power of Vrtra, the demon killed by the warrior god, Indra.” 

Culling together the symbolism of the wreath from Brahmanic sources (i.e. supremacy, 
the year, power of the vanquished), and non-Brahmanic sources (1.e. war and fecundity; 
investiture), the collective connotations harmonize quite well with a Warnor Goddess 
who defeats a buffalo." However, it must be remembered that there is no direct proof 
to establish that, in fact, the wreath of the Goddess was imbued with connotations stem- 
ming from these sources. 

The symbols of the sun and the moon, as planetary discs held in the hands of the 
Warnor Goddess, are also at home in foreign and Brahmanic contexts. Nana 1s allied to 
the sun and moon, which on that account, enter into her iconography. Nana takes on 
the characteristics of the Mesopotamian goddess Ishtar. As such, she appears as the daughter 
of the Mesopotamian moon-god Sin, and the sister of the sun-god Samaég. Evidently, the 
crescent moon Nana wears on her diadem on Kusana coinage bespeaks of her lineage. 
Considerably later, in Sogdian art of the seventh-eighth century A.D., she is depicted 


“* R. Audouin et P. Bernard, “Trésor de Monnaies Indiennes et Indo-Grecques D’Ai Khanoum (Afghani- 
stan)”, Reoue Numismatgue Vol. 16, 1974, 33. 

™ Percy Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scpthic Kings of Bactna and India in the Brtsh Museum, Reprint. 
New Delhi, 1971, p. 89; Nos. 186 & 187, 

“ Gardner, Coms of Greek and Scytuc Kings, p. 96, Nos. 38 & 39; cf. p. 98, Nos. 6 & 7. 

"' E.W. Hopkins, “Gods and Saints of the Great Brahmanas”’, Conn. Aca. of Arts & Sciences, Vol. 15, New 
Haven, 1909, p. 42. 

" Hopkins, “Gods and Saints”, pp. 43-44; re: TB 18.9.6, Interestingly, Harle (“Early Mahisdsuramardini 
Images”, 152-153), suggests that the object held aloft by the Goddess could be a lotus garland. 

"These symbolic associations of the wreath (with the exception of “power of the vanquished”), are also 
suitable in the Mathura sculpture of four-armed Mahesa, standing before the Linga, and placing the wreath 
upon his head (see Pl. 19.19). 
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holding the symbols of the sun and the moon in her hands. There is the well-known 
representation of four-armed Nana on the silver Khwarezmian bowl, which is now in the 
Bntish Museum. Nana sits upon her lion holding discs of the sun and the moon in extra 
raised hand.™ There is also the portrayal of four-armed Nana on a mural from Usrushana; 
again she is seen astride her lion with the planetary symbols in her upper hands.” In the 
art of Gandhara, personifications of the sun and moon appear on the Shah-ji-ki-Dhen 
casket, where they are seen on either side of a personage dressed in the typical Kusana 
attire.” The casket dates to the time of Kaniska. In the Doab, the earliest occurrence of 
the sun and moon symbols is in the depiction of Mahesa from Misanagar, in the Mukta 
Devi Temple (U.P.; see Pl. 17.11). 

Exactly what the planetary discs mean when held by the Warnor Goddess cannot be 
stipulated. However, indigenous literary usages again accord well with the depictions in 
foreign pictorial contexts. Associating the moon with one’s lineage, as cited above in the 
case with Nana, 1s also prevalent in ancient India. The sun and moon refer to lineage 
structures in the epics and the puranas. But already in the first millenium B.C. tribal 
identities centered around lineage identification and ksatriya tribes could belong either to 
the Sun-Family (Siryavamsa) or the Moon-Family (Candravamsa).*’ The Kusanas, more 
than any other early Indian dynasty were concerned with lineage, specifically divine descent. 
Certainly the importance, if not the divine descent, of the Kusana personage standing on 
the side of the bronze casket from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri is inumated by the presence of the 
Sun and Moon Gods which surround him. The motif on the casket recalls, according to 
Rosenfield, Iranian notions associated with divine kingship, and Mesopotamian notions 
associated with royal triumphs. In addition to lineage, another meaning from fairly early 
inscriptions and literature can be attnbuted to “sun and moon”. When, for example, the 
Matsya Purana (106.33), states “By bathing there [i.e. at the Hamsaprapatana tirtha], the 
devotee gets the benefit of Asvamedha sacrifice and resides in heaven, as long as the sun 
and the moon shine in the firmament”, the text is expressing the meaning “for a very 
long time”. Inscriptions, too, often end with something akin to “as long as the sun and 
moon endure”. For example, the Hirahadagalli inscription of Sivaskandavarman, dated 
to the fourth century A.D. contains “as long as there is the moon and the sun (dcandratara- 
kaltkam).” Another Gupta inscription, this ime at Ajanta, in Cave XXVI mentons the 
sun and the moon in a context suggesting duration for a very long tme;” the implication 


“ See Mukherjee, Nand, Fig. 47, 

® See Azarpay, “Nana”, 540; Fig. 5 & fn. 25. 
See Rosenfield, Dynaste Arts, Fig. 60a. 

* For Sunga and Kusana depictions of the sun and moon as referents to the lineage of gods who are 
apotheosized warriors (ksafriyas) see Doris Meth Srinivasan, “Genealogy of the Buddha in Early Indian Art”, 
Eastem Approaches, Essays on Anan Art and Archaeology, ed. T.5. Maxwell, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
1992, 38-44. 

™ Such expressions in the puranas vaguely signify “forever”. (Ludo Rocher, in a personal communication, 
dated June 25, 1989.) 

" ‘This citation was provided by Richard Salomon, whom I thank. The inscription is in D.C. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions 1, p. 464, line 29 and Sanskritzed Text, p. 466, line 11. 

™ Gregory Schopen, “Filial Piety and the Monk in the Practice of Indian Buddhism: A Question of 
‘Sinicizaton’ Viewed from the Other Side”, T’oung Pao LAX (1984), 126; fn. 55. 
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in all these citations is that somethings which lasts as long as the sun and the moon, lasts 
“continually” or, “forever”. Both usages involving “sun and moon”, and both meanings 
(i.e. imeage and very long duration), complement and enhance each other. Both can be 
applied to the Warrior Goddess who holds the sun and moon symbols. As such, empha- 
sis on the divine origin and endurance of the Goddess are being stressed. (The same 
meanings, it should be noted, are congenial for the image of Mahesa, Pl. 17.11.) 

The close association between the lion and a deity, especially a female deity, again has 
roots both within and outside, but mainly outside of India. The claim can be made that, 
in the Vedic period, a deity can be rather closely and regularly connected with a specific 
animal.”' In the Vedas, the lion is not associated with any one god in particular, but 
already in the Rig Veda, such important gods as Indra, Agni and Soma are compared 
to the lion.”? Though gods are compared to animals in the Vedas and can even be 
closely associated with them, the idea of “a theriomorphic double” enters when the ani- 
mal is considered a wahana, or vehicle of the godhead.” The first text to specify that the 
lion is the vehicle (simharatha) of the Goddess is the Harivaméga.’* The Kusana artistic 
evidence may anticipate the idea in the text by representing a notion that is already 
present. But we really cannot be sure that the lion is considered the Goddess’s vahana in 
the pre-Gupta period. Of the several instances where the lion appears with the Goddess, 
it is mainly in Pl. 20.1 that the lion looks like a vahana. Perhaps one ought to go no 
further than to state that the lon’s aggressiveness and combativeness could account for 
his accompanying the Goddess so as to underscore that these traits also characterize her. 

Other deities associated with the lion, who could have influenced Kusana art, are non- 
Indian Gods and Goddesses.” Nana’s animal is the lion; indeed, it is the only animal 
associated with her on the Kusana coinage.”” Also there is the female (Goddess?) astride 
a lion on all the roundels compnising a golden belt found at the Bactnan site of Tillya 
Tepe. The god Mithra, who appears on Kusana coinage 1s also associated with the lion. 
The lion may be present in the bull-slaying scene, such as occurs in a painting at Dura- 
Europos.’’ The significance of the lion in Mithraic iconography still needs to be worked 
out. However, it is interesting to note Hinnells’ opinion that the animal may evoke con- 
notations of “the sun, power, fire, rule”,’* and Duchesne-Guillemin’s opinion that, in the 
Sassanian period, the lion may be a symbol of Mithra himself.” 

A lion throne (stmhdsana), as is represented in abbreviated fashion in Pl. 20.18, is com- 
mon in early Indian art, but probably only after the beginning of the Christian era. The 


"' Jan Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, The Hague, 1965, pp. 76-85. 

? E.g. RV 1.174.3 (Indra); RV 3.94.5; 5.15.3 (Agni); 9.89.3; 9.97.28 (Soma). 

™ Gonda, Change and Continuity, p. 86. 

™ Sec M.A. Langlois, Hanvansa I, Paris, 1835, p. 216 (Lecture 175). 

™ Cf. Mukherjec, “Foreign Elements”, 408-410. 

* The lion is in the back of the seated Nana on the coins of Huviska and Kaniska II. See Gobl, Minzpragung, 
Series 359 & 660. 

" John R. Hinnells, “Reflections on the bull-slaying scene”, .Mithraic Studies Vol. II, Manchester 1975, pp. 
301-332; Pl. 24. 

* Hinnells, “bull-slaying scene”, p. 302. 

™ J. Duchesne — Guillemin, “Art ect Religion sous les Sassanides”, Problemi atiwali di Scaenza ¢ dt Cultura, 
Rome, 1971, p. 381. 
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oldest depiction of the lion’s throne is found on the statue of Vima Khadphises.” There- 
after, portrayal of the sumAdsana, with lions seated on either side of the throne is a fre- 
quent occurrence, especially in Buddhist art. The form of the leonine emblems on Vima's 
throne are however less like the later Indian examples and much more like those found 
on West Asian prototypes.*’ Indeed, there is strong indication that the notion of a lion’s 
throne is not an Indian motf, even though the Indians portrayed the lion from the 
Mauryan period onwards. To be part of a throne ought to imply that the lion is a royal 
symbol. But this is not the case in India, even though it is the case in the Near East. The 
Indian tradition has its own royal animal symbols, foremost of which is the tiger. The 
tiger's skin Is an important ritual element in the Rajasiiya, the ancient Indian royal con- 
secration ritual, The king may stand on the uger skin while receiving the important 
unction (abfiseka), and some Vedic authorities prescribe that the tiger skin be fastened to 
a wooden throne.™ Animals associated with the Cakravartin, or World-Ruler, are the 
horse and the elephant. These animals may figure among the “seven jewels’ of the 
Cakravartin and may be depicted as such with him even in pre-Chnstian tmes. The lion 
is absent in these traditional contexts of regal power and prestige. On the contrary, the 
lion is the archtypal Middle Eastern symbol of royalty and probably the notion of a lion 
throne was brought into the [Indian tradition by the Kusanas who adopted it from the 
West. In Kusana Hindu art, the lion throne is rare; in fact I cannot cite an example 
other than the abbreviated version depicted with the eight-armed Warrior Goddess 
(Pl. 20.18), 

In sum, the way that the lion appears in the iconography of the Devi points more to 
outside influences than influences from within the ancient Hindu traditions of India. 
However, the juxtaposing of gods and animals is not unknown within local traditions; 
certainly the way Garuda carries the seated Vasudeva-Krsna in a Kusana relief from 
Mathura® approaches the vahana concept just as much as the way the lion carries the 
Warrior Goddess in the Mathura relief of Pl. 20.1. Once again it would seem that the 
Goddess has assimilated into her iconography a motif originating from non-Indian sources 
but sufficiently familiar in the local traditions so as to be capable of being assimilated. 

The trisila cannot be associated with the Goddess as her hand-held attribute unul the 
Kusdna reliefs. Prior to this period, the trident (with or without ax head), and without a 
bearer is found on the coins of the indigenous Punjabi tribe called the Audumbaras; 
these coins are pre-Kusana, dating to circa the second-—first centuries B.C.™ It is neces- 
sary to go the Northwest for antecedents of the tnsila held as an attmbute. The silver 
coins of Gondophares, the Indo-Parthian king, show a two-armed Siva carrying the tn- 
dent. From Sirkap, Taxila, comes a round copper seal on which Siva is shown striding 
and holding the trident in his left hand.” These examples predate Kusana coinage and 


™ See Rosenheld, Dynaste Arts, Fig. |. 

"' Rosenfield, Dynashe Arts, pp. 183-186. 

“ J.C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecranon, 's-Gravenhage, 1957, p. 106. 
" See D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, Pl. 36. V.A. 

4 See D.M. Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite lconography”, p. 35. 

% See D.M. Srinivasan, “Pre-Kusana Saivite Iconography”, p. 37. 
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reliefs. It has been proposed that the tndent which appears frequently with Siva on Kusana 
coinage and on Gandharan sculpture reflects iconographic influences from the North- 
west.” Clearly the same must be said for the trisila in the hand of the Warrior Goddess. 

The stance of the Warrior Goddess in her Type 2 representations has no precedence 
or relationship to any indigenous mode of representation. True, there are not many combat 
scenes in early Indian art, especially scenes of combat between an animal and a hero. 
The one scene in the Kusana art of Mathura which may be comparable 1s schematically 
very different. This is the scene usually referred to as Krsna fighting Kesin, which may 
however be a scene of a wrestler or hero fighting a horse (see Pls. 18.4 & 5 and Chapter 
18). The hero is two-armed and he stops a leaping horse with the kick of an outstretched 
leg and the pressure from the elbow of a folded arm. The point of contact between the 
protagonists is minimal. In contrast, the Warnor Goddess 1s in close contact with her 
opponent; the entire body of the buffalo extends crosswise over her form. She gnps him 
with both her hands in a deadly embrace; her multiple arms raise weapons around 
him and her legs flex to lock him in. The closest parallel I know for this sort of combat 
scene comes from examples of the Mithraic tauroctones. Of the five different ways in 
which Mithra’s slaying of the bull can be portrayed,” one in particular is similar to the 
combat scene seen on the Kusana reliefs of the Warnor Goddess. This type (conflate 
D E according to Campbell), shows the bull in a running position.” The hind legs ex- 
tend backward in the running position; the front legs are sharply bent inward and are 
raised high above the ground. The bull crosses over the form of Mithra. Mithra grasps 
the bull by the nostrils or mouth with his left hand while holding himself against. the side 
of the bull. Campbell illustrates this type, which he notes as “fairly common”, by an 
example at Si’a, Syria; it was found near a temple of Dushara.®’ This type illustrates the 
charactenstic overlapping of protagonists noticed in the reliefs of the Goddess; another 
type of tauroctony depiction illustrates raised weaponry, an element so perplexing in the 
iconography of the Warrior Goddess. In Subtype A (according to Campbell), Mithra 
has not yet struck his blow and his arm is raised with the weapon in hand. Excellent 
examples are seen in the main cult statue in the Ostia Mithraeum and the Dura-Europos 
Mithraeum (dating c. second century A.D.).*' In the example from Ostia, Mithra’s left 
hand also squeezes the muzzle of the bull, reminding that the Warnor Goddess can 
handle her adversary in much the same fashion (see Pl. 20.13). In a smaller Dura relief, 
the solar disc and lunar crescent are on either side of the tauroctony.” Unquestionably, 


" See Chapter 19, pp. 270-271. H. Hartel, “Mahisasuramardini™. 

® See L. Campbell, Typology of Mithraic Tauroctones in Berytus XI. Fasc. 1, 1954. 

“ Campbell, Typology, p. 22. 

™ No date is given for this example. But it may be noted that Campbell describes a coin of the conflate 
D E type showing Heracles killing a bull, which he dates to the third century A.D. See Typology, p. 22. 

™ ‘Typology, p. 17. 

mt iE R. Hinnells, “bull-slaying scene”, Pls. 12a and 28b, 

" See Campbell, Typology, Pl. II.2. In the Dura relief, the crescent on the mght contains a star, and the 
solar disc on the left has rays carved on the surface. In the Mathura reliefs, the discs are reversed and the 
star and rays are not apparent. On the iconography of the sun and moon in Mithraic iconography, see L.A. 
Campbell, Mithraic Ironography and Ideology, Leiden, 1968, pp. 134-159. Pl. II. Fig. 37 (The Ethpani relief}. 
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the Mithraic tauroctony displays a number of iconographic similarities with the iconog- 
raphy of the Warrior Goddess. 

A fascinating dimension of the foreign elements in the Goddess’s iconography is that 
there are some interconnections between the foreign elements themselves. That is, the 
Goddess appears to incorporate elements that can be found with Siva (the trident, 
the investiture wreath on Kusana coinage; the lion [Pls. 17.11 & 12], sun and moon [PI. 
19.11]; self-coronation [Pl. 19.19]}; Nana (lion, wreath, sun and moon), Mithra (the com- 
bative stance; raised weaponry, lion, sun and moon), and these three divinities are them- 
selves interrelated on the Kusana coinage. For example, Oesho (i.e. Siva) and Nana occur 
together in a series of Huviska’s coin.’ On an issue of Kaniska’s copper coins minted in 
Kapisene/Bactria, three of the six substantive reverse types are Mithra, Nana and Oesho.™ 
Under Huviska, the first copper issue minted in Gandhara contains names of the same 
three deities out of the six.” Clearly, certain elements in the iconography of the Warrior 
Goddess are found in the iconography of three interrelating Kusana deites. 

Of these three, the influence of Mithra upon the iconography of the Warrior Goddess 
is least often noticed. Yet, he not only appears on Kusana coins” but his image is also 
noted at Khalchayan, the oasis settlement in ancient Bactria, which may have been the 
royal residence of the early Kusana ruler Heraus or his successors.*’ Therefore Mithra’s 
artistic importance together with his religious importance was considerable among the 
early Kusanas. In the light of this, it is interesting to observe with Alexander C. Soper 
that Mithraic influences can be traced in another Kusana artistic theme, namely the 
Gandharan depictions of the Indrasailaguha scene (i.e. the visit of Indra to the Buddha 
meditating in a cave). The role of the cave in the tauroctony, the compositional ar- 
rangement of the cavernous chambers, the sculptural style in which god, mountain and 
ancillary figures are rendered, have similarity with a group of “Visit” stelae which Soper 
proves is “more than accidental”. Another curious set of iconographic similarities in- 
volve Mithra and the seated Gandharan Goddess, referred to several times, because she 
has some connections with depictions of the Warrior Goddess. The jackal in a Roman 
tauroctony scene of the early third century A.D., (Pl. 20.26) looks quite similar to the 
animals on either side of the Goddess’s throne (Pl. 20.10), and to those already identified 
as jackals in a Gandharan relief having much in common with the Gandharan Goddess 


" Gébl, Minzpragung, p. 43, 5. 167. 

4 D.W. MacDowall, “The Role of Mithra among the Deites of the Kusana Coinage”, Mithraic Studies, 
Vol. I, Manchester, 1975, p. 148. 

® MacDowall, “Role of Mithra”, p. 149. 

“ H. Humbach “Mithra in the Kusana Period”, Mithratc Studs Vol. 1, Manchester 1975, pp. 135-141 
points out that Mithra is limited to the coins of Kaniska and Huviska, but, that he was the most popular god 
on their coins minted in Bactna. 

” G. Pougachenkova, “La Sculpture de Khalchayan”, /ramtca Antigua V, 1965, 132-124. It is also possible 
that the edifice at Khalchayan was not built untl two or three generations after Heraus according to B. Ja, 
Staviskij, La Bactnane sous les Aushans, transl. by P. Bernard, M. Burda, F. Grenet, P. Leriche from the Rus- 
sian edition of 1977, Paris, 1986, pp. 225-226. 

™ Alexander C. Soper, “Aspects of Light Symbolism in Gandharan Sculpture” Artdus Anae, Vol. XII, 4, 
1949, 253-263. 

* Soper, “Light Symbolism”, 260 and fn. 6. 
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(Pl. 20.27). Is it therefore more than accidental that the tauroctony should offer so many 
similarities with Kusana scenes involving the Goddess who fights the buffalo? 

There are other unmistakeable influences from Western and Central Asian art. When 
the whole head of Mahisa is rendered as if seen from above (Pls. 20.2 & 9), the rendition 
clearly evokes the so-called “Animal Style” of Western and Central Asian art. (Indeed, 
the “Animal Style” is prominent in the art of Tillya Tepe, a Bactrian site). This peculiar 
“bird’s eye” perspective occurs on a golden armlet from Central Asia, or Siberia, show- 
ing contorted felines grappling head to tail. The head of each feline is raised so that the 
snout is uppermost and the ears are lowermost; in other words, the whole back of the 
head is seen as from above. The armlet dates to circa the fourth century B.C.'” Remark- 
ably, a nearly identical armlet was found in the Northwest of the subcontinent and it is 
now in the Peshawar Museum (Pl. 20.28). K. Jettmar considers this armlet to have be- 
longed to a chief of the nomadic warriors passing through Bactna and invading North- 
western India. Though recognizing its archaic features, he dates the armlet to the second 
century A.D.'°' With this armlet survive linkages that should have existed between the 
subcontinent and terrains in Western and Northwestern and Central Asian territories 
under nomadic, Scytho-Parthian and Kusana dominance. As of 1990, this armlet is not 
the only gold ornament found in Pakistan to display aspects of the Animal Style. Two 
golden ornaments, a bangle and a girdle, have been accidently found by a shepherdess 
grazing her goats in the area of Pattan, Kohistan in the Northwestern Frontier Province. 
They are unique in the amount of gold used to make them; the girdle, of more than 16 
kilos, shows Central Asian types hunting plus lots of animals: the horse, camel, tiger, stag, 
ibex, bear, a bird’s eye view of an eagle with spreading wings etc. The vigorous “Animal 
Style” with its emphasis on coiled, fierce animal forms, often in profile and intertwining 
animal forms chasing and preying upon each other, is the wellspring from which the 
ornamentation is derived. This find was initially assigned to the Ist century B.C.'” Karl 
Jettmar published a detailed analysis of the girdle the following year (the bangle had 
since disappeared) from photographs alone.'*’ His position is that the girdle dates be- 
tween the Ist century-2nd century A.D. and reflects “archaic 1.e. retarded features” of 
the Animal Style. The piece need not necessarily be an import, he suggests, but its crafts- 
men might well have been. They could have been employed by Saka chieftains (the 
Scythians of India and the NW) who, we now know,' built up local enclaves of power 


'™ It is in the Rémisches-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. The armlet is illustrated in E. Bunker, 
C. Bruce Chatwin, A.R. Farkas, “Animal Style” Art from East to West, New York, 1970, Pl. 40. 

™ K. Jettmar, L’Art des Seppes, Paris, 1964, p. 183; Pl. on same page. Jettmar associates the nomads with 
the Sarmatians. 

 Saeedur Rahaman, “Unique find of Gold Ornaments from Pattan (Kohistan)”, Jowmal of Central Asia, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1, July, 1990, 5-17, with Note by Prof. A.H. Dani. 

“ Karl Jettmar, “The Art of the Norther Nomads in the Upper Indus Valley”, South Asan Studies 7, 
1991, 1-20. 

'™ Apraca (Dir, Bajaur) and Odi (perhaps Kaghan), see Gérard Fussman, “Nouvelles Inscriptions Saka: 
Ere d’Eucratide, Ere d'Azes, Ere Vikrama, Ere de Kaniska”, Bulletin de "Ecole Frangaue d'Extreme - Onent 
LXAVII], 1980; “Documents Epigraphiques Kouchans (III) l'‘Inscnpton Kharosthi de Senavarma, Roi d'Odi: 
Une Nouvelle Lecture”, Bulletin de ['Ecole Frangatse d’Extreme Onent LX-XI, 1982. 
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in parts of the Upper Indus Valley before they became vassals of the Kusanas. The royal 
Saka patrons could have ordered objects replicating signs and symbols of their nomadic 
ancestors as a way to proclaim their ethnic and social idenuty.'” With the collective 
evidence from the three golden ornaments, it becomes possible to grasp how a retarded 
Animal Style could occur in these regions. It could have been perpetuated by the Sakas 
in the Northwest. Since Saka power extended to Mathura by the Ist century A.D. (see 
also Chapter 21) it becomes theoretically possible for Saka rulers to introduce Mathura 
craftsmen to the Style, via the treasures they brought with them. In the light of such 
connections, it will not come as a surprise that Mahisa’s folded front legs on the Mathura 
reliefs could well relate to the conventon seen in the “Animal Style”. Animals on Scythian 
harnesses, bridles etc. (as well as the above mentioned girdle)'® often have legs tucked 
under the body.'” A leaping deer with folded forelegs and outstretched hind legs shows 
considerable similanty with the general form of the Kusana Mahisa. The deer, found 
in Siberia but of Iranian workmanship, dates to circa the fourth-third centuries B.C.; it 
was originally a handle on a silver vase.'" When this leaping deer is held beside the 
leaping horse (Kesin?, seen in Pls. 18.4 & 5), and both are compared with the form of 
the Mahisa buffalo struggling against the Goddess, the nomadic influence upon the buffalo 
is readily apparent. 

Iconographically, the controlling input upon the Warrior Goddess and the buffalo comes 
from the Northwest and Western Asia. The influence from these regions is also, but to 
a lesser extent, reflected in the sculptural style. And that fact calls forth one more enigma. 
The Northwest does not, for all its influence, produce images of the Goddess who fights 
the buffalo; neither in pre-Kusana times nor in Kusana times is she represented in regions 
north of the Doab. What appears to be missing is a context. There is no story of a 
buffalo-slaying deity in that region, that I know of. Tucci, who scanned the background 
of the region’s religious beliefs in connection with an eighth to ninth century image of an 
eight-armed Divine Huntress found at Swat, could not find ancient legends pertaining to 
a loca] divine huntress or to buffalo-slaying goddess, although he was looking for both.'” 

Images of the Warrior Goddess stem, overwhelmingly, from that bastion of Brahmanic 
culture, Mathura. Moreover, there 1s a story in the Brahmanic tradition which has rel- 
evance. The Mahabharata, as is well known, contains a story of the slaying of Mahisa by 
Siva’s son, Skanda/Karttikeya. It is told in the Aranyaka Parvan (3.221.1-80), how Skanda 
Mahasena (lit. leader of a great army), defeated the powerful Mahisa and his troops. It 
is a fierce battle. Siva could have waged it, but refrained, knowing that the victory belongs 
to Skanda/Karttikeya (3.221.60). The story, however, has no cosmic implications. Al- 


“ lettmar, “ ol the Northem Nomads’, 10. 

mice | Art of the N N ds", 10 

i See the center stag in Rahman, “Gold Ornament”, Pl. XJ; Jettmar, “Art of the Norther Nomads”, 
Fig. 22h. 

' Bunker, Chatwin, Farkas, “Animal Spe”, Pl. 39 (from Central Asia; circa sixth-fifth century B.C.}; 
Pl. 35 (circa filth century B.C_). 

Me See From the Lands of the Sothians, New York, 1976; Pl. 98, p. 116. The piece is in the Hermitage 
Muscum. 

 G. Tucci, “Oriental Notes II. An Image of a Devi Discovered in Swat and Some Connected Prob- 
lems”, East and West Vol. 14, 1963, 146-182. 
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though the deed is Skanda’s “first claim to fame’’,''’ it is not his last. Skanda/Karttikeya 
kills several demons in this epic and his slaying of Taraka 1s also a compelling exploit. 
But there may be more to this story. Several manuscripts of both the Northern and 
Southern recensions, but not incorporated into the cnitical edition, continue the tale with 
a development that may have special meaning for a Northern region. After Mahasena 
splits Mahisa’s head with his spear (3.221.66) these manuscnpts relate that the fallen 
head of Mahisa barred the entrance, extending in length sixteen yojanas, to the country 
of the Northern Kurus (Uttara Kurus). It became inaccessible after that, although at 
present the people of that country pass easily through the gate, The Uttara Kurus may 
be a mythic people in the epic, where their habits reflect Northern (Northwestern?) 
ways.’ They are stil an histoncal people in the Aitareya Brahmana. They and the 
Uttara Madras are located beyond the Himalayas (vii.14). Their land, which one Janantapi 
Atyarati was anxious to conquer, is called the land of the gods (deva-ksetra viii.23). The 
speech of the Northerners, presumably among these people, is according to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (II1.2.3.15), especially pure. The Warnor Goddess seems to take over in art 
Skanda/Karttikeya’s combat and victory in literature, wherein the deed may allude to 
the preservation of a land’s purity (in language?; in ethnicity?) by a warnor. Perhaps the 
Warnor Goddess inherits some of these notions; possibly she represents victory over 
outsiders’ impurities and protectress of safe boundanes. 

I am tempted to believe that the Goddess did more than borrow Skanda/Kartukeya’s 
story. It is possible that her characteristic number of arms is under the influence of a 
number characteristically associated with Skanda/Karttikeya. Skanda/Karttikeya has six 
heads. Born of the six Knrtukas (see Chapter 22), the Pleiades personified, who each 
wanted to nurse him, the divine babe produced six faces so as to satisfy each one. Here 
is another instance of the mathematical usage of the number “six”. If it 1s accepted that 
Skanda’s story was, for some reason appropnated by the Warrior Goddess, the possibility 
exists that she was likewise associated with six bodily parts. Six heads would not be 
preferred since there already existed a Goddess with six heads (see Sasthi, in Chapter 
22), and since multiplication of the limbs of action is perhaps more appropriate in a 
theme of combat. This line of reasoning implies that six arms ought to be the initial 
number of multiple arms associated with the Warrior Goddess. Indeed we surmise that 
her eight-armed images are late Kusana productions. Twelve-arms came about in the 
Gupta Period. I suspect her four arms may have appeared after her six-arms were codi- 
fied.''* From Kusana coinage, it may be deduced that the Kusanas adopted the multi- 
plicity convention in the time of Kaniska, when Siva’s multiple arms begin to appear on 
the coins. It is therefore possible that dunng the same period, a six-armed Devi having 


 ).A.B. van Buitenen, The Mahabharata; Books 2 & 3; Chicago, 1975, p. 664. 

'' Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 186. “The Uttara Kurus ... associate with spints born of water and fire 
and mountain... ."; their corpses are taken up by birds and burned in caves |p. 20). 

“OF course, the production of six-armed images did not stop with the formulation of ‘four’ and ‘eight 
armed images. It is interesting to note that my overall chronological development for the Kusana imagery of 
the Goddess based on multiple arms, agrees with that proposed by Hartel but based on different icono- 
graphic components. See H. Hartel, Mahisasuramardini™, p. 82. 
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many traits in common with deities venerated by Kusanas, could be endorsed, and ven- 
erated. If all these possibilities are accepted, then it would seem that the Goddess’s multiple 
arms did not initially have symbolic meaning. I would conjecture that the sun and moon 
discs (e.g. Pl. 20.16), more than her six-arms, bespeak of the Goddess’s cosmic nature. It 
is not possible, because of lack of evidence, to determine whether her four or eight arms 
had symbolic significance. I suspect they did not, for once the six-armed images devel- 
oped, the four and eight arms could have occurred because the option was available 
from other cosmic images. The same ateliers that produced the Goddess’s images, prob- 
ably produced four-armed sawa images and four and eight-armed vaismnava images. 

The enigmas concerning the sudden appearance of a multi-armed Warrior Goddess 
must be tempered by the fact that her imagery offers a remarkable display of cultural 
synthesis. Unlike sawa art during the Kusana period, which can be divided into two main 
currents, displaying a Northern and a Southern component, the imagery of the Warnor 
Goddess occurs only in the Doab and merges different components. A great synthesis 
took place and possibly her popularity is because she meant so many (and different?) 
things to so many (and different?) people. 


CHAPTER TWENTY ONE 


WHY MATHURA? 


“Why Mathura?” means “why does Mathura become the first producer of Brahmanic 
art”, and, “why does Mathura become the first producer of many Brahmanic icons hav- 
ing multiple bodily parts”? “Why Mathura?” inquires into the possible causes for Mathura’s 
ability to invent Brahmanic iconography. The designation “Brahmanic” is used advisedly. 
It highlights a connection between descriptions in Brahmanic texts and pre-Gupta rep- 
resentations of Visnu, Vasudeva-Krsna and the triple reality of Siva. These gods and the 
theological beliefs expressed by their forms are mainly grounded in the traditions of ancient 
Hinduism, which can also be designated as Brahmanism to emphasize religious develop- 
ments going from Vedic through Brahmanic and into sastric and epic wntngs. The Warnor 
Goddess does not stem from Brahmanism. Yet she is almost always represented with the 
multiplicity convention which arises from Brahmanic conceptualizations. So, “Brahmanic” 
does not here refer only to literary phenomena, it also refers to cultural dynamics that 
could successfully transform Brahmanic ideas into artistic conventions. 

Most of Mathura’s vatsnava and sawa Kusana sculptures are fully developed, icono- 
graphic statements. Pnor stages of experimentation are cither minimal or non-existent. 
Though the stylistic antecedents are not too difficult to trace, it is quite another matter 
to explain the full range of a developed iconography in sectaman art. How is one to 
explain that an art which is varied, complex and quite consistent can arise without prior 
experimentation and also be accepted by worshippers both within Mathura and by those 
in peripheral areas importing Mathura art or adopting its idioms? “Why Mathura?” is 
therefore also an inquiry into the phenomenon of artistic invention in Mathura and its 
simultaneous adoption beyond Mathura’s borders. While this phenomenon may also apply 
to the Buddhist and Jain images fashioned in Mathura during the Kusana period, it is 
with the Brahmanic sphere that this chapter is concerned.' 


' At this wrung, I am not enurely convinced that the conditions fostering inventions in Brahmanic iconog- 
raphy are necessarily similar to those fostering inventions and elaborations in Buddhist and Jain iconogra- 
phy. It is an open question which needs to be looked into. An interesting paper recently published proposes 
that Pataliputra was another art center in Kusana times and bases this conclusion on stylistic reevaluations 
and chronological reassignments of non-Brahmanical sculptures from the Patna area (See Frederick Asher 
and Walter Spink “Maurya Figural Sculpture Reconsidered”, Ars Onentais Vol. 19, 1989, 1-25). Whereas 
this is an interesting proposition, | hesitate to accept it for two reasons. It entails reassigning four Mauryan 
colossi to the Kusana period, to wit the Didarganj Yaksi, the two Patna Yaksas and the Lohanipur torso. 
The heyday of colossal Yaksa and Yaksi figures is before the Christian era (see Chapter 15, and Chapter 18, 
p. 257). Indeed, it is as if colossal Yaksas retreat with the advance of sectarian figures modeled on the Maha 
Purusa/Maha Vira concept. Redating these four sculptures alleviates a problem perceived by the authors, 
namely that a very small group of highly accomplished sculptures have “no comparable contemporaries, 
antecedents or immediate descendents” (p. 5). This phenomenon, evident also in Reh, Malhar, Bhita, Vidisa 
etc. for Brahmanic art, ceases to be a problem when we cease to expect that places producing religious art 
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“Why Mathura?” implies that other locales could, without benefit of hindsight, have 
become centers of Brahmanic art. That is true. Mathura is one of about eleven different 
sites where Brahmanic sculptures have been found (cf. Map A). The figure jumps to 
sixteen sites if coinage is included, that is, coinage featuring Brahmanic iconography. 
With the advent of the Kusana age, most of these sites cease to contain Brahmanic art. 
Others take their place, but none can match Mathura in quantity, quality and inventive 
capability. 

Mathura’s unrivalled position can best be grasped by citing quantities. The overview 
which follows cites the number of Kusana representations made of Vasudeva-Krsna, Visnu, 
Siva and the Warrior Goddess since the capacity to innovate artistically, especially with 
the multiplicity convention, predominates in the images of these divinities. 

Mathura and environs’ completely dominate the production of sawa art in the Kusana 
age.’ Extant from this region are: four free-standing Lingas, seven Ekamukha Lingas,* 
one Dvimukha Linga, three Caturmukha Lingas,’ one Linga with two addorsed figures,® 
seven images of Mahesa of which only three full-length examples remain, eight Ard- 
hanarigvara images,’ three representations of Umapati, one head of Aghora Siva, one 
head of Viriipaksa Siva, one head of three-eyed Siva wearing a turban (No. 59.227 in 
the Boston, Museum of Fine Arts), [all the heads are originally from larger images]," 
three fragments of Siva’s lower figure. Beyond the region of Mathura, a sudden drop in 
numbers occurs. Kausambi has two Caturmukha Lingas as well as several broken sawa 
terracottas.” To Bhita can be assigned one terracotta of Umapati.'? To Western India 
(Khed Brahma or Samalaji) can be designated one Ekamukha Linga that may be of the 
Kusana period. As for the Nand Linga, m situ near Puskara (Rajasthan), it may be best 
to follow Kreisel and consider this work as part of the Mathura school.'' Of the four 
Gandhiran Siva icons, it is risky to assign any but the post-Kusana piece from Akhun 
Dheri to a specific provenance. 

It is easy to see that no other place challenges Mathura’s lead in the production of 


in the B.C. period need to be artistic centers. The “art” produced could be in response to other stimuli (cf. 
Chaps. 16 & 17}. 

* By environs | mean regions outside of Mathura District but sull inside of its geographical sphere of 
influence. 

3 The tabulation that follows for Saiva, Vaisnava art and the icons of the Warrior Goddess are based on 
pieces fully discussed in the previous Chapters 18-20, 

‘ Kreisel (Swa Bildwerke), adds twelve more. These are (according to his catalogue and photo numbers): 
17,20, 23, 24, 25,. 26, 28, 29-33. 

* Kreisel (Sia Bildwerke) considers Mathura Museum No. 516 (his No, 61) as Late Kusana. Note also the 
Chauma Linga (Agra Dist.), which has four symbolic forms facing in the quadrants (see Kreisel, Sia Brldwerke, 
p. 7/-78). 
a It is from Gamari, Bharatpur Dist. in Rajasthan. 

’ One Ardhandrisvara torso is in Kreisel (Swa Bildwerke, No. 115). 

® Kreisel (Sina Bildwerke}, notes four more Late Kusana heads in his Nos. 85-87, 93. 

* These heads have the third eye on the brow. They are found in the Allahabad Museum (Nos. K 4859, 
K 2912, K 11). A Siva head in the Patna Museum (No. 5818) is similar to No. K 4859 and may be also from 
Kausambi. A small terracotta Ekamukha Linga now in the Allahabad Museum (Pl. 21.1) may originate from 
Mathura according to Dr. 5.C. Kala, Jerracotias in the Allahabad Museum, New Delhi, 1980, p. 105, Fig, 294. 

Circa thirty kms. from Bhita, at Jhisi was found a terracotta Caturmukha Linga dated to the Kusana 
period by Kaia (Jerracottas, Fig. 291). 

"See Kreisel, Siva Bildwerke, p. 207. 
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sawa icons. Even more important, no other site produces the three typologies symbolic of 
Siva’s essential nature. 

The position of Mathura with respect to vaisnava art is hardly less seminal, Every ex- 
tant vatsnava type known in the Kusana age is either invented or represented in Mathura’s 
vaimava assemblage. The assemblage includes: twenty-five single representations of four- 
armed Vasudeva-Krsna, and about nine more of this god as part of a group, two eight- 
armed images, one of which can be identified as Trivikrama, six avaldra images featuring 
Krsna, Varaha, Hayagriva [and the Tnvikrama], one Caturvyiha, at least twelve Sam- 
karsana/ Balarama images (displaying two distinct iconographic types), and one represen- 
tation of Bhagavan Narayana. Outside of the Mathura sphere, the same reduction, as 
noticed in sawa images, occurs in vaisnava images. Five other sites are sources of vaisnava 
art, but only Amreli yields more than one item. From Devamgarh (Gaya Dist.) comes 
one Vrsni kinship tno; from Jhusi (Allahabad Dist.) comes a head of Balarama; from 
Malwa comes a vaisnava head, from Kausambi an eight-armed vaismava image, and from 
Amreli three small stone plaques of Vasudeva-Krsna. The Mathura idiom is detected, to 
some degree, in all of these pieces. Mathura is the hub translating the vatsnava faith into 
varmava art. 

The role of Mathura in creaung images of the Warrior Goddess is unusual. Quite 
simply, Mathura has a monopoly, or, near monopoly,'* depending on whether the eight- 
armed Warnor Goddess in the Archaeological Survey of Indian-Agra Collection (PI. 20.20), 
is found to be from Agra or Mathura; in any case about 30 miles separate Agra from 
Mathura, so that the general area is the same. No other area in the Kusana period can, 
for the present, be identihed as a center for the production of images of the Warnor 
Goddess.'* This means that Mathura alone was able to synthesize the many Northwest- 
ern elements which charactenze the iconography of the Warrior Goddess. The synthesis 
was a success to judge from the large number of images found in Mathura; thirty-eight 
can be counted to date. To this number can be added images made in Mathura and 
exported to Haryana and Ahichchhatra (see Chapter 20). 

It is by no means obvious from the pre-Kusana evidence that Mathura could rally a 
great school of art and capture the lead as inventor and supplier of Brahmanic images. 
The notion of a school producing Brahmanic art did not, in fact, exist pnor to the 
Kusana age. No one place produced sufficiently to become that influential; this point 


 F.D.K. Bosch had dated a Mahisasuramardini from Besnagar to the second century A.D. |“Remarques 
sur les influences reciproques de liconographie et de la mythologie indiennes” Arts Anahques, Vol. III, 1956, 
p. 27, no illustration). He based his dating on the appearance of lions flanking the Goddess, they reminded 
him of the lions on either side of the Buddha's throne in early Indian art. Also he noted that the Goddess 
stands on the buffalo whereas in the later art she battles with him. Unfortunately, this line of reasoning, now 
quite out of date, ts still being cited, It has of course been long established that the earliest examples are 
from North India and show the battle; only the later ones show the Goddess standing on the head of 
Mahisa. (cf. P. Granoff, “Mahisasuramardini: An Analysis of the Myths”, East and West Vol. 29, 1979, pp. 
149-150; she cites Bosch but only partially refutes his arguments.) There is only one early example jie. 
third century A.D. and therefore one to two hundred years after the earliest examples from North India) 
from Sannatt) interpreted as the Goddess standing on the buffalo head, but it is not an entrely satisfactory 
example (see fn. 10, Chapter 20). 

' T am assuming that the relief found in southern Haryana (see Chapter 20, p. 288), onginates from 
Mathura. 
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comes out rather clearly from the evidence presented in Chapters 16 and 17. All the 
localities featuring pre-Kusana Sawa and vatsnava art are primarily cult spots. Mathura is 
one of these, in addition to being a producer of Buddhist, Jain, ancient Hindu, and folk 
art. However, it is difficult to consider Mathura, in pre-Kusana times, as the center which 
influences the course of Brahmanic art. Mathura is not the place where the first Parica- 
mukha Linga and Caturmukha image are found; Bhita is. Mathura is not the place 
wherefrom comes the earliest known multi-armed vaisnava image. Malhar is. And over 
one hundred fifty years prior to the Mora Well inscmption (informing that a stone temple 
in or around Mathura housed figures of the Paficaviras), there stood a temple at Besnagar 
(Vidisa) to the Paficaviras. Of course, the soil of Mathura and other localities could 
one day yield stone images and pillars similar to the unique examples from Bhita, 
Malhar and Besnagar. That would not, however, change the fact that they also exist in 
these places. At the present state of our knowledge regarding the extent and dispersal 
pattern of pre-Kusana Sawa and vaisnava art, no influential or influencing center can be 
postulated. 

Prior to the Sunga period, Mathura’s future role as a center of art could not have 
been predicted. Its level of prosperity would have seemed too low. Mathura had little to 
distinguish it from many other urban settlements in the Doab. True, it was a center of 
the Sirasena janapada, but it was probably not an impressive political center, like 
Hastinapura, Indraprastha, Ayodhya or Ahichchhatra.'* Excavated data for the pre-Mauryan 
period suggest that Mathura was a village. During the Mauryan pernod, Mathura grew 
into a more extensive settlement. But, it was still overshadowed by the great administra- 
tive centers of the time: Pataliputra, Taxila and Ujjain.’ During the same ume and into 
the early centunes of the Christian era, Mathura also was not one of the flounshing 
agricultural areas. It is even doubtful whether the town produced enough crops in antiq- 
uity to support its own urban population. The problem was insufficient water (insufficient 
overflow of the Yamuna and insufficient rainfall).'° Mathura does seem to have been an 
active market depot in the Mauryan period. The Arthasastra (II.11)'’ and the Divyavadana 
(SAVI) make reference, respectively, to its production of cotton, and to its northern 
trade. Contact with the north and important Gangetic towns is borne out by the dis- 
persal pattern of etched beads. A barrel shaped bead with a pentagonal design within 
marginal bands was found in Mathura during c. the fourth and third century B.C., to 
the first century B.C. The same type occurs from Mauryan times onwards at Ahichchhatra, 
Hastinapura, Nasik, Rajgir, Taxila, Tilaura-kot, Tripura and Vaisali.'* Since Mathura 
does not have a bead industry, these beads are imported and show, thereby, trade con- 


“Cf. Romila Thapar, From Lineage to State, Bombay 1984, pp. 90-91. 

'* Romila Thapar, “The Early History of Mathura: up to and Including the Mauryan Period”, Afathura: 
The Cultural History, ed. D.M. Srinivasan, p. 17. 

© See R.S. Sharma, “Trends in the Economic History of Mathura (c. 300 B.C._-A.D. 300)", Mathura: The 
Cultural Hentage, p. 31. 

'' See R. Thapar, (“History of Mathura”, fn. 57); the text names “Madhura” which could either be the 
northern or the southern city. 

" C. Margabandhu, “Etched Beads from Mathura Excavations - A Note”, Mathura; The Cultwral Hentage, 
p. 202. 
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nections with other towns where the same bead ts found. The connection between Mathura 
and Taxila is also supported by the appearance of Mathura sandstone in Stratum III of 
Bhir Mound,” as well as the appearance in both regions of rather distinctive anthropo- 
morphic pots.*’ In all likelihood, Mathura was also a depot on a trade route connecting 
Kausambi (the important commercial and political center on the Yamuna), and centers 
farther West. A western route, active during Mauryan times, linked the port of Bharukaccha 
to Ujjain, Vidisa and Kausambi, where it could branch northward to Mathura, to Taxila 
and reach the Kabul Valley.*! Though Mathura functioned as a stopping point on trade 
routes going North, West (and probably South),” apparently little was exported (save 
cotton and sandstone) and litthe was imported. Mainly beads have been idenufied as 
imported from the outside;’* of course some items may not have survived. In the main, 
it can be argued that the level of prospenty was insufficient to allow for much importa- 
tion of imperishable goods. But, already at this stage, there are indicators that Mathura 
has the potential to compensate for its limited agricultural capacity. It takes skilled crafts- 
men to know where to quarry and to make their livelihood by quarrying sandstone,” just 
as it takes skilled craftmen to produce a fine cotton;” it will be by means of skilled 
labour, such as artisans and merchants, that the economic strength of Mathura ts to be 
spurred on.” 

If political, agricultural and commercial distinctiveness eluded Mathura in pre-Sunga 
days, religious distinctiveness probably did not. Pilgrims probably passed through Mathura 
on their travels within a religious circuit, or a pilgrimage tour. Some of the pilgrimage 
routes interlaced with trade routes and this mingling seems to have effected religious art 
by stimulating its production. For example, along the Mathura-Kausambi passageway, 
trade route overlaps with pilgrimage route, as this is the route along the sacred Yamuna 
River heading towards the firtha of Prayaga; along this passageway are located three, 
probably four, of the findspots of pre-Kusana Brahmanical art.’ Pilgrims passing through 
Mathura would find considerable religious activity in the town itself. Mathura was a 
stronghold of Brahmanic culture in those early days. The somewhat later passage in the 
Manava Dharmagastra (II.19), which assigns the country of the Sirasenas to the land of 


™ See John Marshall, Janla, Vol. 1, Reprint. Motlal Banarsidass, 1975, p. 105. 

“ See Chapter 14, pp. 190-191. 

“' H.P. Ray, “Early Historical Urbanization: the case of the Western Deccan”, World Archaeology, Vol. 19, 
No. 1, pp. 96-97. 

" See Shiva G. Bajpai, “Mathura: Trade Routes, Commerce and Communication Patterns, from the 
Post-Mauryan Penod to the End of the Kusana Penod”, Mathura: The Cultural Herttage, p. 48. 

"’ M.C. Joshi, “Mathura as an Ancient Settlement’, Afathura: The Cultural Hentage, p. 167. 

“! The socio-economic implication of quarrying sandstone was backed by Dr. Gregory L. Possehl (Univer- 
sity Museum; University of Pennsylvania) whose careful consideration of this question I acknowledge with 
pleasure. 

“A special type of cloth | pata), called Mathura, is mentioned a little later by Patafijali (V.3.55). 

“The late Brhatkalpa Bhasya sums up well the source of Mathura’s prospenty, stating that its people 
lived on trade, not agriculture; see J.C. Jain, Life in Ancteni India as depicted in the Jaina Canon, Bombay 1974, 
p. 114, fn. 16; see also p. 115 and fn. 29. 

“' The three are: Mathura, Misanagar and Bhita. The fourth could be Reh, depending upon whether it 
is considered pre- or carly Kusana (see Chapter |7, pp. 221-223). The distnbution of etched beads with 
Pattern No. 3 (in Margabandhu, “Etched Beads”, p. 203), confirms the traffic and contact in this zone, 
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the Vedic rsis, is understood to accurately reflect a tradition in ancient Mathura which 
elevated the status of Brahmans and Brahmanical life. Most likely, Heroes (Viras) were 
worshipped in Mathura. By the middle of the first millenium B.C., Ksatriyas, such as the 
Vrsnis of Mathura, became apotheosized heroes. Quite possibly, Hero Worship was prac- 
ticed early in Mathura since the heroic ideal could thrive in an atmosphere infused with 
Brahmanic values. Theoretically, the only source of income for a Brahman priest is the 
gifts (daksina), he receives from the sacrificer (the yajamana), for whom he performs sac- 
rifices. Wealthy sacrificers often come from the Ksatriya class. Largess to Brahmans was 
idealized from the beginning of the Vedic religion and continued to be extolled in Vedic 
and Brahmanic literature. A Brahman’s expectations are well illustrated in the Manava 
Dharmasastra: “...a king shall bestow as is proper, jewels of all sorts and presents for 
the sake of sacrifices on the Brahmans learned in the Vedas”.” The reciprocity existing 
between the Brahman priest and the liberal Ksatriya could well have contnbuted to the 
idealization and consequent apotheosis of the latter. Given that Hero Worship could 
thrive in a place like Mathura, and that, in fact, Mathura’s Vrsni Heroes were sufh- 
ciently well established by the Sunga age to warrant a temple at Besnagar, it does not 
seem at all unreasonable to suppose that in Mathura itself, worship to the Vrsmi Viras, 
with or without icons, already existed at a pre-Sunga date. 

Sometime during and after the second century B.C., changes occurred in Mathura 
which caused it to attain distinctiveness in more areas than religion. Recent excavations 
at Mathura show that the period from circa second century B.C. to the end of the first 
century B.C. (i.e. Period III of the excavator) is a period of urban refinement, especially 
towards the end of the period.” At Sonkh, the solidity and comfort of the structures 
dating to the time of Siryamitra (circa 80-50 B.C.), as well as the abundance of finds 
create the impression of an age of great prosperity. Signs of a thriving community at 
Sonkh continue into the Ksatrapa phase (which reaches into the early decades of the 
Chnstian era at Sonkh). Real farmsteads emerge; houses are built in sections and are 
protected at the street corners by large stones against damages from vehicles. One house 
contains a luxury unknown in later constructions, namely a combined bathroom and 
toilet.” What causes the mse in prosperity? Numerous small finds indicate that Mathura 
maintains and expands her inter-regional connections. A bead pattern known in Taxila, 
Kausambi, Rajghat, Rajgir, Sravasti and Vaisali in the fourth century B.C., appears 
in the second century B.C. at Mathura.*' Anthropomorphic vessels continue at both 
Taxila (Sirkap) and the Mathura area; also a similar type of votive tank” and acanthus 
leaf decoration are found in both regions.** Further, Mathura probably experienced eco- 


Georg Buhler, The Laws of Afanu, Dover editon, 1969, p. 431, re: AL4. 

" Joshi, “Mathura”, p. 168. 

” Herbert Hartel, “Some Results of the Excavations at Sonkh”, German Scholars on India Vol. Il, Bombay 
1976, 75. 

" Margabandhu, “Etched Beads”, pp. 203-204. This is Bead Pattern No. 6 which occurs at Tilaura-kot 
from the third century B.C, 

* Cf. Marshall, Tanda Vol. II], Pl. 136, Nos. 158, 159; described in Vania Vol. II, p. 464. See Hartel, 
“Sonkh”, Fig. 29, p. 89. 

* Downward pointing acanthus leaves are found on a small stipa in Sirkap (Marshall, Tanda Vol. III, 
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nomic growth and greater cultural diversity due to population shifts and the influx of 
foreign people. 

Migrations of Buddhists and Jains into Mathura during the Sunga Period may have 
resulted from Sunga religious attitudes. Pusyamitra, who established the line, was a keen 
supporter of Brahmanic orthodoxy. He usurped the Mauryan throne, ruled from the 
Mauryan capital at Pataliputra and established himself in the central portion of the former 
Mauryan empire. The eastern portion under his control was the heartland of Buddhism 
and Jainism. These religions appealed to the mercantile class which was economically 
strong but low on the Brahmanic social scale. Under a hostile (or indifferent) rule, Bud- 
dhists and Jains seeking to migrate would find Mathura an attractive place to settle. Its 
trading connections were expanding and it does not seem to have been under direct 
Sunga rule.* The possible shift of people and money from East to West may help ex- 
plain why the Jain establishment at Kankali Tila was not founded before the later part 
of Period II at Mathura.” It may also put in perspective Patajfijali’s observation that the 
residents of Mathura were more cultured than those of Samkasya and Pataliputra (see 
Mahabhasya 9.3.57). By the first century B.C., Mathura may also have expenenced the 
influx of foreigners; the town may have been a Yavana base. A Yavana king is known 
to have retreated to Mathura after he suffered a defeat farther East. By the close of the 
first century B.C., or the beginning of the Christian era, Mathura becomes even more 
closely linked to the Northwest and foreign influences. The town comes under the politi- 
cal authonty of the Ksatrapas, and the first ruler, Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula, had anteced- 
ents perhaps both in Taxila and Sagala.*’ A text of approximately the same time, the 
Milindapariha, gives a good idea of Mathurda’s growing stature; the text includes Mathura 
in a list of important cities.” 

It is due to the changes that occurred during Mathura’s Sunga phase and its periods 
of local and Ksatrapa rule that the settkement was transformed into an important city. 
Mathura had become a viable node on trade routes; prosperous people lived there; 
Buddhists, Jains, Saivites, Bhagavatas (including devotees of the Paricaviras), lived and 
worshipped there; shrines and stupas defined its urban profile; its Vrsni Heroes were 


pl. 120 A), and in Mathura (V.A. Smith, The fain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, 2nd Editon, Delhi, 
1969 Pl. Li; No. 2). 

* Cf Dons Meth Srinivasan, “Introduction”, Mathurd: The Cultural Heritage, pp. xii, xiv. 

© Joshi, “Mathura”, p. 168. 

“On the interpretation of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription of circa second half of the first century 
B.C., see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, “Mathura from the Sunga to the Kusana Penod: An Historical Outline”, 
Mathura: The Cultural Heritage, p. 21. It is also possible, according to Chattopadhyaya, that Mathura served as 
a springboard for Yavana raids into south Rajasthan. 

" Chattopadhyaya, “Historical Outline”, p. 21. 

* Milindapafiha V.4. 

* In addition to the establishment at Kankali Tid (supra), Buddhist uprights, roundels and toranas testify 
to the existence of stupas dating to circa first century B.C_—mid-first century A.D. See L. Bachhofer, Farly 
Indian Sculpture, Reprint. New Delhi 1973, Pl. 72; Ph. Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, Ars Asiatica XV Panis 
et Bruxelles, 1930, Pl. AV; N.P. Joshi, Afathurd Sculptures, Mathura, 1966, Fig. 12. According to the Mora 
Well inscnption, a shnne to the Vrsni Paficaviras stood at the beginning of the first century A.D. Possibly 
the votive tank from Sonkh isee fn. 30), features the remains of a Naga shrine, in which case it may be 
supposed that large shrines, not just votive shrines, stood on the soil of Mathura in pre-Kusana times. 
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worshipped in far off places;“° cultural and ethnic diversity could be found there. These 
changes did not undermine the elevated status of Brahmanisim in Mathura. The same 
period marked by the influx of new ideas and new peoples (i.e. Pernod III), also knows 
the use of the Vedic yipa.*' The purely Brahmanic system of gotra is maintained,” and 
the use of metronymics in inscriptions (i.e. menuoning the mother by her gotra) continues 
from the Sunga through the Ksatrapa periods.’? Brahmanic culture seems even to have 
influenced the Ksatrapa court.* 

By the time Mathura becomes an important center in the extensive Kusana empire, 
no other urban center in the Doab had successfully wedded a dynamic economy, reli- 
gious and ethnic diversity and an artistic climate to a long-standing Brahmanical tradi- 
tion. This alliance could help forge a need for Brahmanical art within the Mathura school 
of art when the latter arose in the Kusana period. 

Mathura’s leadership as an artistic center in the Doab, during the Kusana period, 1s 
so well and so long established that it may no longer seem necessary to inquire into 
aspects of its flowering. But quite a number of matters do need further scrutiny. Cer- 
tainly the arising of the full-range of Brahmanic art at a time when Mathura becomes a 
cosmopolitan city needs comment. How could a tradition-based art flower at a time 
when power and wealth were in the hands of non-traditional segments of society? It must 
be registered that though power and wealth were spread among a heterogenous society 
in Mathura, the high status given to Brahmans and Brahmanic values seems to have 
continued. The Kusanas, not unlike the Ksatrapas before them, did not upset Brahmanic 
conventions. Indeed they may even have given official patronage to some. A Mathura 
inscription of the year 28 of Huviska states that a punyasdla (ht. “an alms-house”), was 
constructed where a hundred Brahmans were fed on the 14th day of the bnght half of 
the month. In that the ment from this act is said to go to Huviska, it may be that the 
king himself was the patron.” Another inscription also bespeaks of the accommodating 
gestures towards Mathura’s Brahmans which prevailed during the Kusana period. The 
inscniption comes from a village near to Mat, site of the shnne housing deities wor- 


“ Some examples have been discussed in Chapter 16. It should also be noted that a unique coin pub- 
lished by A. Cunningham (Coins of Anctent India, Reprint, Varanasi 1969, Pl. IV, No. 15) as a coin of Raja 
Vrsni has on the reverse a wheel and Kharosthi legend, and on the obverse a banner with a composite 
animal and a Brahmi legend. J. Allan, (Catalogue of the Coins of Ancent India, Reprint, New Delhi, 1975, p. cly; 
Pl. XVI.5), dates the coin to the first century B.C. and presumes it belongs to the northern Punjab. Hartel, 
(“Early Vasudeva Worship”, p. 576, fn. 9) correctly associates the symbols with Vasudeva-Kysna and 
Samkarsana/ Balarama, respectively. 

' The legend yipalathtkasa occurs on the side of a seal (Joshi, “Mathura”, p. 168). Shn Joshi in a corre- 
spondence dated Sept. 4, 1985 explains the legend as yipa-yasthikarya which may be interpreted as “carner 
or maker of yiipa- posts” or, “born by grace of any specific sacrifice represented by the sacrificial post”. 

“On inscriptions of the time of Sodasa, the Kautsa gotra is mentioned in the Mathura Jaina tablet 
inscnption of the year 72 (see D.C. Sircar, Select Inscrniptons Vol. I, pp. 120-121}; the Saigrava gotra is re- 
corded on an inscnption from Jamalpur mound (see Sircar, Select /nsenptions Vol. I, pp. 121-122) and on a 
Mathura stone inscription {Mathura Museum No. 79.20). 

“ See Kalyani Das (Bajpayee), Early Insenptions of Mathuré - A Study, Calcutta 1980, pp. 143-144. 

“ See Th. Damsteegt, “The Pre-Kusana and Kusana Inscriptions and the Supercession of Prakmt by 
Sansknt in North India in General and at Mathura in Particular”, Mathura: The Cultural Hentage, p. 302. 

" Sten Konow, “Mathura Brahmi Inscnption of the Year 28", Epigraphia Indica XX1, 1931-32, Delhi, 
pp. 29-61. 
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shipped by Kusana kings. The inscmption, of the time of Huviska, states that at [the 
sabha attached to|* the devakula, something was done for the Brahmans who were regular 
guests there. Vedic rituals continue to be performed in Mathura during the Kusana period. 
Of the two yapas (Vedic sacrificial posts), found in the bed of the Yamuna at Mathura, 
one, dating to the reign of Vasiska, commemorates a Brahman’s performance of the 
DvadaSaratra rite and the setting up of the yipa.*’ The Brahman who performed the nite 
belongs to the Bharadvaja gotra, recording once again the presence of the important 
gotra-system. Vedic ntuals and Brahmanic social structure are likely to have received 
additional support from Mathura’s Bhagavatas. The Bhagavatas are almost certain to 
have been upholders of the Brahmanic varna (or class) structure;“ the Bhagavad Gita 
unequivocally accepts the code of behavior derived from the varndsrama system. The 
Bhagavatas were probably also sympathetic (and at times actually supportive) of Vedic 
sacrifices. Inscriptional evidence from Rajasthan shows that the Vedic Asvamedha sacri- 
fice was performed in honour of Bhagavan Samkarsana and Vasudeva.” There is no 
reason to suppose that the relations between Brahmanism and the Bhagavata cult were 
very different in Rajasthan than in Mathura, so the interrelation that is recorded in 
Rajasthan could well have also existed in Mathura. One possible reason for the interre- 
lation, or perhaps another factor to cement it, could be the incorporation of Bhagavata 
gods into the Sraddha, an important Vedic ritual.*! Tensions should have existed be- 
tween the Brahmanic orthodoxy and the Buddhist community.” But these strains, which 
can be gauged only indirectly, seem not to have impaired the vitality of Brahmanism. 

The vital role Brahmanism played in determining the culture of Mathura has only 
recently been highlighted.’ It can now be said that a senes of characteristics found in 
Mathura primarily reflect Brahmanism and the values it fosters. A Sansknitic language 
preference, a vama-based society operating within (or having as ideal) the vamdsramadharma 
system,” [somewhat of] a predilection towards aniconism in the early (i.e. pre-Christian) 
phase of divine representations, and, a preference for the oral transmission of knowledge, 
all have their roots in Brahmanism. 

Preference for oral transmission of knowledge should have been very strong in Mathura. 
If this preference is postulated, a number of perplexing anomalies fall into place, The 
late start in the use of inscnptions at Mathura, and their increase only under foreign rule 


* H. Liiders, Mathura Insenphons, ed. by K.L. Janert, Gotungen, 1961, p. 145, 

 Liiders, .Mathurd Jnscnphons, No. 94, pp. 125-126. 

“8 Suvira Jaiswal, The Ongin and Development of Vaisnavism, New Delhi 1967, pp. 45-46. 

“ Cf J.A.B. van Buitenen, transl., The Bhagavad Gita, Chicago, 1981, p. 9. 

“ This is the Ghosundi Stone Inscription mentioned in Chapter |4, p. 196. 

*' According to the Bhavisya Purana, the offering of the rice balls in this ntual are as follows: Pradyumna 
receives the first, Samkarsana the second, Vasudeva the third and the one making the offering considers 
himself as Aniruddha. Dr. Dakshina Ranjan Shastri, Ongin and Development of the Rituals of Ancestor Worship in 
India, Calcutta, 1969, p. 175. Cf. D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura”, Mathura: 
The Cultural Henitage, {n. 14. 

“ See D.M. Srinivasan, “Introduction”, Afathurd: The Cultural Hentage, p. xii, based on the paper of P.S, 
Jaini in the same volume, quod ride. 

“ D.M. Srinivasan, “Introduction”, Afathura: The Cultural Heritage, pp. xiii—xiv. 

“ So also K. Das (Bajpayee), Early Insenptions, p. 132. 
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could have been due to a local preference for oral transmission of information. It is well 
known that the Mathura corpus of inscnptions becomes very large under the Kusanas. 
Less well emphasized is the great imbalance between the number of Buddhist and Jain 
inscriptions and those having some kind of Brahmanic or Hindu content. Out of the 
total Kusana inscriptions from Mathura which number about 240 (as of 1989), three, 
possibly four,® have some kind of Brahmanic or Hindu content.” In fact, out of the 
slightly less than 300” total number of Mathura inscriptions falling between the Mauryan 
and Kusana ages, only nine (or ten) record some Brahmanic or Hindu content.** The 
point is that this imbalance is not because Brahmanism and Hinduism had nothing to 
transmit. It is the long arm of the Vedic tradition with its preference, indeed insistence, 
on the oral transmission of sacred knowledge (sruét), that could well be instrumental in 
the rather remarkable imbalance. Sruti [lit. “that which is heard”], refers, of course, to 
the belief in the revelatory ongin of Vedic knowledge and to the oral mode by which 
it is to be transmitted.” Ora] transmission obviously exercises mnemonic, not writing, 
ability. Perhaps that explains why greater scriptural advances were made under foreign 
rule in Mathura, and also why actors and Bhagavata dramas could be nurtured there, 
early on.*' The practice of mnemonics and direct communication of knowledge affected 
a large margin of the Brahmanic and Hindu community. All those within the vama sys- 
tem, save the siidras, would be potentially subjected to these methods of retaining and 
transmitting knowledge. To illustrate this point solely from the inscriptional evidence cited 
above, the twice-born who records his gof#ra must memonze it for use in the grhya and 
srauta rituals he performs; the twice-born who erects a _yépa and performs the Dvadasaratra 
ritual is instructed orally on his role in the performance and recites from memory in the 
ritual. The twice-born audience in attendance at any of the grhya or Srauta rites is always 
exposed to the reality of this manner of instruction and retention, and, most of all, to the 
prestige in so doing. The lesson to be learned at these occasions is that oral transmission 
has higher cultural prestige than written communication, and that lesson could well be a 
reason why Brahmanic and Hindu images so seldom carry inscriptions. It is not impos- 


SE 


* | arrive at this number by adding to the 238 Kusana inscriptions from Mathura cited by Bajpavee 
(In. 55), 2 more analyzed by Gerard Fussman, “Documents Epigraphiques Kouchans |W)", BEFEO, LAXYV'I, 
1988, Sif. 

* The number depends upon whether one agrees with Norvin Hein (The Miracle Plays of Afathura, Yale 
1972, pp. 233-271), as I do, that inscnpuon No, 27 in Liders’ Mathura Inscnptons, has a Bhagavata content. 

* They are: |) The Mathura Museum image of Karttikeya, No. 2949, inscribed in the | 1th year by four 
Ksatriya brothers; 2) The Isapur Yopa Inscription of the year 24; 3) the Inscription of the year 28 recording 
the endowment of a punyasdld etc. (supra); 4) the Jamaélpur Stone Inscription (No. 27 in Liiders’ Mathura 
Insenptions, mentioned above). Because of the last line in Liiders’ Mathura Inscnption No. 99, it should be 
counted here too; see supra and fn. 45. 

“ | armive at this number by adding 288 inscriptions cited by Bajpayee + 2 analyzed by Fussman (fn. 55), 
+ | (Mathura Museum No. 79.20), discussed inter alia by R.C. Sharma, “New Inscnptions from Mathura”, 
Mathurd: The Cultural Heritage, pp. J08ff. 

” Counting the above inscription as number “one”, the others recording some Brahmanic or Hindu con- 
tent are found in Bajpayee (Appendix) p. 172 (No. 22), p. 173 (Nos. 26 & 27), p. 17B (No. 15), p. 183 (No. 
32}, p. 184 (No. 36), p. 206 (No. 8), p. 207 (No. 13), plus probably p. 184 (No. 34. 

“ Cf, Louis Renou, The Destiny of the Veda in India, Reprint. Delhi 1965, Par. 25. 

"Cf. RG. Bhandarkar, “Allusions to Krishna in Patafjali’s Mahabhasya,” The Jndian Antiquary II] (1874), 
14-16. Norin Hein, Miracle Plays (see fn. 56). 
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sible to imagine that the type of rote information found on Buddhist and Jain images (i.e. 
information citing who patronized the image and for what religious purpose) could have 
been recited at the installation of a Brahmanic or Hindu image and that this information 
could have been orally preserved by future progeny in their lineage [or other ritually 
prescribed] recitations. 

The practice and prestige of direct communication of Brahmanic tenets are critical to 
the dawning of Brahmanic art. Neither copy books nor manuals nor treatises on iconog- 
raphy existed that this time to guide the Kusana artisan. Were he commissioned to ex- 
ecute an image of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna or a Mukhalinga, he would not have 
recourse to iconographic prescriptions such as we find in the Visnudharmottara Purana, 
the Brhat Samhita, or the sawa agamas, cited previously. They all come later. Yet, no 
one seems to have had trouble conceptualizing what the basic formulae are in represent- 
ing these images. Perusal of Mathura’s output of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna images is 
impressive from the point of view of standardization in attributes, stance, dress, gestures. 
The same can be said for the Mukhalinga. Here is an image featuring one, or two or 
four heads of which the same two persist as the only heads chosen for the main (or 
easterly) direction on the Linga. Surely it must be considered extraordinary that icono- 
graphic ambivalency or experimentation is absent even though there are no iconographic 
texts and, in numbers of instances, no previous artistic models. Visual models, other than 
artistic ones, have already been postulated in looking for the advent of incipient art forms. 
Models from the mtual arena have been proposed. Oral models from literary recitations 
and performances existed and may also have helped to stabilize an iconographic lan- 
guage. Epic stones and ritual ceremonies, together, are the main sources for much of 
Sawa and vaisnava iconography, including expressions of the multiplicity convention. Both 
of these sources communicate their contents orally, if not orally amd visually. 

It is impossible to ignore the high degree of correlation between descnptions in the 
Mahabharata and their plastic expressions in the art of Mathura. The Bhagavad Gita 
is especially rich in imagery that attains crystallization in artistic forms. The above- 
mentioned four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna image is the plastic equivalent of the description 
in Bhagavad Gita XI1.46. The eight-armed form of the god recalls the section in the Gita 
describing god’s eightfold maternal nature (VII.7). Specific avataras appearing in Mathura 
are not mentioned in the Gita, although the doctrine seems to be propounded there 
(ef. Bh. Gita TV.7, 8). Further, most of the avafara icons are based, not inappropriately on 
the Gita’s description of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna, who represents the humane aspect 
of the divine.”? The icon of Vasudeva-Krsna on Garuda also reverts to the Gita’s de- 
scnpuon of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna since it is but the seated version of the latter, 
standing model. The Gita explains one symbol which is illustrated in Mathura’s sawa 


"Cf Chapter 11, p. 147. The exceptions are: Trivikrama who has eight arms in Kusana and Gupta icons 
cited above (Chapter 18, pp. 248-249). Note that T.A.G. Rao |AMindy Iconography Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 164) states 
that Trnvikrama can have four or eight arms. | understand this option to indicate that Tmvikrama can have 
four arms like other avataras or eight arms which from a symbolic point of view are so ideally suited to the 
myth engaging Trivikrama (see Chapter 18, p. 251). The other exception is the Kesivadha image (see dis- 
cussion in Chapter 18, pp. 242-243). 
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forms. This is the third, or supranormal, eye needed for the apprehension of a vision 
beyond the grasp of the ordinary eyes. Specifically, the Gita calls it the divine eye to 
behold yoga power (XI.8), an explanation particularly suitable for Siva, the yori par 
excellence. Besides the Gita, there is Skanda’s episode with Mahisa recounted in the 
Mahabharata. Both Skanda’s story and the charactenstic number of his multuple heads 
may have had a major influence upon the iconography of the multi-armed Warnor 
Goddess. 

All these forms, Vasudeva-Krsna, God as Pnmordial Matter, Avataras, the Warnor 
Goddess, are either invented or elaborated upon in the Mathura workshops during the 
Kusana period. The main image of four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna builds upon an earlier 
unique vaismava image from Malhar. The four arms and the appearance of the mace and 
wheel held in the upper hands of the Malhar image connect it to images developed in 
the Mathura workshops. Whereas it may be conjectured that the Malhar image repre- 
sents Vasudeva-Krsna as a Maha Vira, there can be no doubt about the identification of 
the Mathura images of this god. The iconography has been sufficiently developed, stabi- 
lized, and brought into line with the descnption in the Gita to assure an identification. 
Moreover, the identification can be corroborated. The single images of this god corrobo- 
rate with representations of the god within the Vrsni kinship reliefs, a genre probably 
invented at Mathura. The portrayals of the god in the kinship reliefs, which beyond 
doubt identify him as the younger brother of Samkarsana/Balarama, match his single 
four-armed images. 

Mathura’s ability to invent or endow images with a mature iconography at the outset 
may well be due to the fact that the formulae were transmitted orally and that the 
environment fostered their oral transmission. Let us take the case of the seminal Gita. 
The Gita itself indicates that it should be transmitted orally. God describes his devotee 
as one “... devoted to me, enlightening one another and always recounting my stories...” 
(Aathayantas ca mam nityam X.9).°’ The popularity of stories of the life and deeds of Vasudeva- 
Krsna and his kinsman Samkarsana/Balarama comes from another, near contemporane- 
ous source, Patafijali’s Mahabhasya (dated circa mid second century B.C. to the beginning 
of the Christian era). One of the stories mentioned in the Mahabhasya must have Mathura 
as its setting; it is the episode of the killing of Kamsa, king of Mathura. This point is of 
more than passing interest since the text indicates that during its time such Krsnaite 
stories were being dramatized. The possibility that ancient Mathura was a locale present- 
ing Krsnaite dramas ts strengthened by the researches of Normin Hein (see fn. 56). In his 
analysis and interpretation of a Kus4na stone inscription he finds evidence in support of 
Vaisnava dramas being performed in Mathura during the Kusana period. The probabil- 


“van Buitenen, Bhagavad Gita, p. 109. Norvin Hein proposes that this same passage may suggest that 
dance dramas requiring recitation may be counted among the ways a devotee could recount Krsma’s story 
(Miracle Plays, p. 259). 

"™ See Bhandarkar, “Mahabhasya”, 14-16. The date that van Buitenen gives for the Gita (i.e. c. 200 B.C.) 
rather than the date given by Barbara S. Miller (The Bhagavad Gita, New York, 1986, p. 3; 1.e. first century 
A.D.) is preferred due to the corroborating evidence from the Mahabhasya and the Kusana (and pre-Kusana| 
Icons. 
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ity is high therefore that the populace at Mathura saw dramatized stories about Vasudeva- 
Krsna and his lineage, and also heard epic stories recounting tméer alla passages from the 
Gita. Religious recitation, expositions, plays are the traditional methods of popular reli- 
gious instruction throughout India.” It should have been so in ancient Mathura as well. 
The methods of communication would have recalled the prestigious manner in which the 
Vedas are handed down and the way knowledge of rites and lineages are kept alive. 
Storytelling may have achieved additional recognition since the telling of tales was some- 
times incorporated into the Vedic mtuals themselves. Vedic literature describes certain 
soma sacrifices of twelve or more days of soma pressing which allot time to extra-Vedic 
activity within the ritual context. For example, descriptions of the Asvamedha ritual show 
that during the year when the sacrificial horse wanders about freely, the king, who ini- 
tiates the nte, listens as Brahman and Ksatnya lute-players sing songs about the king’s 
heroic exploits. In addition, the hotr pnest, who is surrounded by bands of lute-players 
and other officiating priests, each day tells cyclic narratives of ancient kings which last 
the whole year.” These types of soma sacrifices (called sattras), have breaks in the daily 
ritual activity and the breaks can be filled with narratives, etc." The Dvadasaratra ntual, 
which can be situated by inscriptional evidence in Kusana Mathura, belongs to this type. 
This fact bodes well for the status and respect that may have been accorded to praise- 
worthy stones and storytellers in ancient Mathura. 

Today an audience in the presence of a respected storyteller or religious dramatization 
shares in an impressive cultural experience. R.K. Narayan sketches the world of the 
storyteller as he knew it in 1964." The storyteller is the village pandit, steeped in the 
study of Sansknt and the authority of the Vedas. Regulating his own life by the sastric 
prescriptions, he is sought out by the people as the respected repository of epic and 
puranic lore. As the living model of the Brahmanic-Hindu tradition, he is the effective 
means by which the tradition is communicated. Kirin Narayan concludes from her field- 
work in the 1980s that storytelling is the very fabric of a religion.’ From her experience 
at the feet of a Hindu storytelling Swami in the pilgnmage town of Nasik she can draw 
the conclusion that stories [together with other oral means of transmitting religious teach- 
ings] keep the message fresh. Stories, rituals, dramatic performances breathe life and 
relevancy into ancient beliefs. Religious meanings remain contemporaneous with each 
oral encounter and an evolving continuum in religious ideology is promoted. Norvin 
Hein, in the 50’s registers a similar role for the vatsava dramas performed in Mathura. 
The dramas are geared to the needs of non-readers. For them, the religious plays are the 
effective means by which Hindu culture is conveyed and by which religious beliefs and 


"™ W. Raghavan, “Methods of Popular Religious Instruction in South India”, Traditional India: Structure and 
Change, ed. Milton Singer, Philadelphia, 1959, pp. 30H. 

* Cf R.C. Hazra, “The Asvamedha, The Common Source of Origin of the Purana Pafica-Laksana and 
the Mahabharata”, Annals of the Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute, Vol. 36, parts I-IV; 190-203. 

*' See C.Z. Minkowski, “Janamejaya’s Settra and Ritual Structure”, JAOS Vol. 109.3 (1989), 416ff. 

™ R.K. Narayan, Gods, Demons, and Others, New York, 1964, pp. 1-10. 

 Kinn Narayan, Storytellers, Saints, and Scoundrels. Folk Narratwe in Hindu Relynous Teaching, Philadelphia, 
1989, 
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experiences are communicated.” 


It does not strain the imagination to envision simular 
situations in ancient Mathura. Then as now, illiterates and literates could have gathered 
round narrators or actors (or both). These performers could knit an audience together by 
imparting common cultural, especially religious, expenences. The stones and visual im- 
ages of Vasudeva-Krsna could well have been part of the repertoire. In this way, the 
same religious ideas and their standard visual expressions could have been transmitted to 
a large segment of an interested populace. There is no reason why audiences in Mathura 
would not include the very people directly responsible for Brahmanical imagery: the artisans 
and their potential patrons. Both these groups, if this line of reasoning is correct, would 
then be exposed to the same stones and descriptions of the divine. Such communal 
experiences imparted, in short, the basis for a common symbolic language upon which a 
rather stable and mature iconography could be built from the outset. Gatherings around 
a story teller or epic bard’' were not of course limited to Mathura; such gatherings would 
have been duplicated in many different towns and villages, forming thereby another network 
[in addition to the aforementioned pilgrimage network]. This would be a network of 
communities perhaps sharing bards, travelling actors and the resultant religious experi- 
ences and religious symbols these personages impart. It may be conjectured, but I do not 
think it is too far off the mark, that storytellers and actors [in addition to the aforemen- 
tioned ritualists] helped forge a cultural bonding which prepared for the immediate 
acceptance of a religious iconography in regions beyond the place of its origin. In effect, 
the performing media in ancient India, disseminated a sophisticated symbolic language 
among a wide segment of the population and this dissemination enabled a complex, 
symbolic iconography to be represented and accepted from the outset. 

The roles of the storyteller and actor come to the fore in communicating ideas rel- 
evant to vaisnava iconography, whereas the role of the ritualist seems to dominate in the 
formulation of incipient sawa iconography. In particular, the srauféa Agnicayana and the 
grhya Samdhya rituals are good candidates for the oral transmission of symbols incorpo- 
rated into sawa art. Here again comes evidence suggesting that it is more profitable to 
view Rudra-Siva as an insider to the Brahmanic tradition; were it otherwise, one would 
need to explain why two fundamentally Brahman rituals could stimulate the iconography 
of an outsider to the tradition. 

Sections of the Mahanarayana Upanisad concerned with the Siva Reality could have 
been employed in the Samdhya ritual. Performance of Samdhya was a sacred duty and 
there would be no dearth of practitioners in a city such as Mathura, lying within 
Brahmarsidesa (see Chapter |). The Mahanarayana Upanisad is basically a breviary dating 
around the Chnistian era. The text, it bears repeating, contains in verses 277~285 the 
five names that the later tradition assigns to each of the five faces of the Paficamukha 
Linga.”? It can be deduced from the Agamas that the Paficamukha Linga is believed to 


WN. Hein, Adwacl Plays, pp. 1-14. 

"' A bardic tradition is associated with the Mahabharata from its inception; cf. J.A.B. van Buitenen, The 
Mahabharata Vol. 1, pp. xxiii—xxiv. 

See discussions in Chapters 10 and 19. 
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be the initial manifestation of the Siva Reality called Sadagiva. Can it be accidental that 
verse 286 in the Mahanarayana Upanisad, that is, the verse following the set of verses 
containing the five names, knows of a god called Sadasiva? The answer is “no” because 
of the following evidence. After the last name is recited in verse 285, it is stated: brahma 
swo me astu sa eva saddswa om. “May Brahman’ (the individualized Brahman] be gracious 
(swa) to me, he who is indeed Sadasiva”. The embodied, or individualized aspect of 
Brahman, here called Sadasiva, is already mentioned in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, in a 
manner anticipating later thought and iconography. The Svetasvatara Upanisad stipu- 
lates that the Higher Brahman has a lower, embodied form.’' The same Upanisad states 
that the form born of the Higher Brahman is Rudra who 1s sarvatomukha (1.c. “having a 
face in every direction”).”” One of the positions of the Upanisad is that Rudra sarvatomukha 
is the lower form of the Higher Brahman. The literary image could concur with the 
image of a Mukhalinga since the lower, concretized form of Brahman is a divinity having 
a head in every direction. This Upanisadic position anticipates well the conceptualization 
of Sadasiva in the Mahanarayana Upanisad, especially if Sadasiva is considered to be the 
concluding name given to the entity whose five separate names are given in verses 2/7 /- 
285. The verses preceding the five so-called Panicamukha names (nos. 270-276), form a 
set of prayers called “Sarvalinga” (i.e. comprising all linga-s, verse 276) in which the 
“linga” nature of the divine is praised. This means that the so-called Paficamukha verses 
(nos. 277~285) are directly preceded by verses giving homage to god’s “linga” nature and 
that they are directly followed by a verse naming Sadasiva. Next follow the set of verses 
giving adoration to names of god that sound like names of mitts.’ The name of “Mahesa” 
(the later acknowledged source of all subsequent manifestations), is not included here, but 
the other names presume the unfolded full-figure of the Siva Reality, namely Maheéa. 
This sequence in the Mahanarayana Upanisad testifies to the incipient stage of the three 
sawa typologies (i.e. Linga, Mukhalinga and Full Anthropomorphic Form) found in later 
religous texts and art.”’ The unusual aspect of early sawa art in Mathura is that it dis- 
plays these three typologies. It is proposed that knowledge of the rudimentary typologies 
could have been orally transmitted through memonzation and performance of the Samdhya 
ritual, one of the few rituals cited by name in this Upanisad. Reference to Samdhya 
occurs in Verse 333. There are some indications that this Upanisad may have been 
familiar to performers of Samdhya. First, a senes of verses (Nos. 317-386), following 
closely after the aforementioned sawa litany are mantras used in the daily Samdhya cer- 
emonies.’* Second, throughout the text are scattered verses used in various components 
of this ritual.”” Third, among the Southern Saivas, the nydsa invocation preceding the 


"Cf. the commentary of Jean Varenne (La Maha Narayana Upanisad, Tome [, Deuxieme Edition, Panis, 
1986, p. 153) on the gender, but not on the interpretation of brahman, where he is probably wrong. 

* Sec Chapter 9, pp. 97-99. _ 

" Sec Chapter 9, p. 109, re: Svet. Up. 2.16. 

" See discussion in Chapter 19, p. 271. 

A later anonymous commentator states that vss. 270 276 could have been used to consecrate the Linga; 
sec Jean Varenne, La Mahd Narayana Upaniad, I, p. 1553. 

" Varenne, aha Narayana Upaniad, 1, p. 79. Cf pp. 154-155, 

™ Eg. MNU vss. 124-129 are from RV 10.9.1-3 which occur in Marana; vss. 143-148 = RV 10.190 
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actual Samdhya recitation, includes the recitation of the so-called Paficamukha verses (i.e. 
vss. 277ff.) from the Mahanarayana Upanisad.™ Nyasa is a mtual component of Samdhya 
wherein the worshipper installs prayers and/or parts of god into his own body so as to 
render it pure and ritually fit to perform the ensuing devotions; in modern times, instal- 
lation is done with the night hand having the ring-finger adorned with a mng made of 
kusa grass."' It is called the pavttra (i.e. purifier) ring.”’ The term pavttra occurs in verse 276 
of the Mahandrayana Upanisad (the verse preceding the verses 277 ef al. used in the 
modern nydsa of the Southern Saivas). Verse 276 declares that the Sarvalinga prayers 
install using the hand as punfier (pavitra). The wording of verse 276 and its prefatory 
position vis-a-vis the Paficamukha verses could indicate knowledge of some sort of nite 
anticipating, or already connected with, a ritual component of Samdhya. The core of 
Samdhya is an ancient ritual, probably older than descriptions of it in the ancient 
Grhyasitras.™ It is an important daily ritual included in the Brahma-Yajiia, or sacrifice 
to Brahman, which constitutes one of the Five Great Sacrifices (Pafica Mahayajfia) a 
twice-born householder must perform. To indicate the antiquity of these Sacrifices, suffice 
it to say that reference to the Five Great Sacrifices is already contained in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Samdhya’s core components were already well in place before the third cen- 
tury A.D. It seems fair to propose that a householder belonging to the School of the 
Black Yajurveda could have been familiar with the Samdhya verses in the Mahanarayana 
Upanisad™ which may have included the “Sarvalinga” set and the “Sadasiva” set. I would 
like to say, but dare not, that a householder could have been more than familiar with the 
text; I would like to say that he could have used sections as the breviary for his daily 
Samdhya ceremony. Especially the householder dedicated both to fullfilling his Brah- 
manic obligations and to the worship of Siva may have been well served by a text like 
the Mahanarayana Upanisad. But whatever text was used to instruct the householder on 
the way to perform Samdhya, one thing is sure, the instruction would have been given 
orally, committed to memory and applied daily. Were the Mahanarayana Sawa verses 
employed or perused in connection with this mtual they could have introduced the wor- 
shipper to the rudimentary notions of the three sawa typologies.” 

What shape can the first typology assume? The Linga has the shape of the phallus 


which occur in the Aghamarsana; vs. 472 occurs in the Pranayama, see D.M. Srinivasan, “Samdhya”, 
pp. 176-177. 

“” C.D. Diehl, Instrument and purpose, Lund, 1956, pp. 75ff. 

"' See Sir M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891, p. 338. 

" Putting on the pavttra ring and ensuing hand gestures are recorded in the documentary film The Hindu 
Ritual Samdhya, produced by D.M. Srinivasan, Dist. by Penn. State University, Audio-Visual Services. 

“' On the older Samdhya myth enacted in the Samdhya ntual see Dons Mcth Snnivasan, “Samdhya: 
Myth and Ritual”, /ado-/ramian fournal Vol, XV, No. 3, 1973, 161ff On the core of the Samdhya nitual, see 
1 66 ff. 

* The Vedic School, or séthd, the worshipper belongs to, determines the principal emphasis of his Samdhya 
devotions; sec Snnivasan, “Samdhya: Myth and Ritual”, p. 167. The Mahanarayana Upanisad belongs to 
the School of the Black Yajurveda. 

"© Even if the related verses pertain mainly to the Mukhalinga typology (1.c. vss. 277-285) and the Linga 
typology (vss. 270-276), the third or Marti typology, following directly after the Sadasiva verse of 286, is 
likely also to be, on that account, recognized. 
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indicative that all creation flows from the transcendental. This meaning for “Linga” is 
associated with the phallus of Siva in an epic story. The story, contained in the Sauptika 
Parvan, tells the tale of Siva’s creative urge without undue mystification.” There can be 
no doubt that Siva’s sign, or “linga” is his phallus and that it is emblematic of his capac- 
ity for cosmic creation. Bearing this in mind, the fact that Siva tears off his own phallus 
upon finding that creation has already been accomplished when he emerged from the 
waters, 1s fraught with symbolic imagery. The imagery carries forward an image already 
established in an Artharva Vedic myth. Herein it is a question of a golden phallus stand- 
ing in the water and representing an unseen creator.’ Both the Atharva Veda and the 
epic foster an image which represents precisely what it is meant to symbolize. Neither 
keen insight, nor absolute faith, nor secret instruction is needed to understand the sym- 
bol. Neither do these literary sources imply the paradox that Westerners may perceive, 
namely representing the unseen by a visual sign.” The direct correspondence between 
the imagery in the epic and the image of the Linga stuck in the ground is not hard to 
see. Whether there was in fact a guid pro quo correspondence between the two cannot be 
stated with certainty, but if there was any kind of stimulus going from literary image to 
artistic image then it may again be the handiwork of the epic bards, helping in that 
transposition. 

The shape of the Mukhalinga, specifically the Paficamukha Linga, is in many ways 
affected by the ritual elements in the Agnicayana.™ It is not possible to situate an 
Agnicayana in ancient Mathura. A bird-shaped altar is characteristic of this srauta ritual™ 
and a bird-shaped altar has been found at the outskirts of Kausambi. Whether it was 
used, as the excavator of Kausambi claims, to perform a Purusamedha, or whether it 
was used for an Agnicayana, or none of these, there does remain the fact that a bird- 
shaped altar was found in the vicinity of the locale producing the earliest Paficamukha 
Linga known to date. Bhita is in close proximity to Kausambi; it is on the left bank of 
the Yamuna”! and Kausambi is on the right. Today a boat can easily go from one place 
to the other within a day. In ancient times, mverine trafic should have been easy and 
natural too.”? Mathura was in contact with both Kausambi and Bhita in pre-Sunga and 
Sunga times.” In Kusana times, this contact permitted traffic in art. Two Buddha heads 
were found at Kausambi which indicate contact with the Mathura school. One head is 
made of the Mathura sandstone and the other reflects the Mathura style in the type of 


“ For the full story, see Chapter 17, p. 232. 

*’ For an analysis and background of the mythic image see Chapter 17, p. 232. 

 Heléne Brunner addressed this question very well in her publication “Toujours Le Viskala-Linga,” Journal 
Amatique 256, 1968, 445-447, 

“ Chapters 14 & 17 address this point, 

™ Cf. F. Staal, The Science of Ritual, Poona 1982; especially Chapter If] “Aviary Geometry of the Agnicayana”. 

“Today Bhitaé mound is less than one kilometer from the bank of the Yamuna. The farm plots situated 
between the mound and the river do not form a barner today. It is not possible to envision that a barrier 
existed in ancient times. 

* A pottery type common to Kausambi and Bhita {and other Gangetic sites) affirms some sort of connec- 
tion between the two. See G.R. Sharma, Aauidmbi, p. 64. 

“ Distribution of beads and anthropomorphic pots establish the connections (supra). 
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kapardin Buddha depicted.** Contact was probably not limited to Buddhist art and traffic 
probably did not go one way only; therefore it is possible that the Mathura school could 
have had knowledge of innovations in Brahmanic art stemming from the region, includ- 
ing the development of the Pafcamukha Linga at Bhita. It should not be forgotten that 
already in pre-Kusana times, the Ekamukha Lingas fashioned in Mathura showed the 
same Mukhas as appeared on the Bhita Panicamukha Linga. This selectivity suggests 
contact and/or access to the same theoretical underpinnings, religious in nature. Influ- 
ences could have travelled along the above-mentioned Mathura-Kausambi passageway 
(into which Bhita could be pulled without difficulty) by way of pilgrims, traders or per- 
formers travelling along routes that overlap. What the Mathura workshops accomplished 
in Kusaéna times was to innovate and develop new Mukhalinga forms without upsetting 
or supplanting the theoretical model. 

There are some epic descriptions that definitely charactenze Mahesa, the third typol- 
ogy, but his actual form in Kusana art reminds of the early Maha Yaksa forms. The sort 
of information contained in the Anusdsana Parvan of the Mahabharata pertains uniquely 
to MaheéSa in later texts. For example, mention 1s made of the great god “making a body 
for himself, to bear that body and to be embodied”; we may recognize here the notion 
that Mahesa is the embodied form of god. The text knows that god emits from his body 
the forms of Brahma and Visnu; and, that he has four faces oriented in the quadrants.” 
Whereas these notions are central to Mahesa, they are not, apparently, sufficient to in- 
spire image-making; the descriptions give equal weight to analytical and visual concepts. 
Looking at a Kusana form of Mahesa (e.g. Pl. 19.5), the four faces are present, Brahma 
and Visnu are absent and the overall impression of the embodied form itself, its stance, 
gesture, dress, ithyphallic nature evoke the pre-Kusana standing Siva seen on the side of 
the Misanagar pillar (Pl. 17.12) and the colossal Siva Urdhvaretas found at Rsikeéa but 
probably produced in Mathura (Pi. 17.10). It is the form of the latter image that evokes 
quite strongly a Yaksa antecendent. Since the Yaksa element can still be felt in the Kusana 
MaheSsa images, it is suggested that the shape of Mahesa has artistic precedents, though 
his specific multi-headed trait may not. 

Why Mathura (or, the greater Mathura region), was the sole producer of icons of the 
Warnor Goddess is perhaps the least enigmatic aspect of her imagery. It does not take 
much perspicacity to promote the illogical argument that the Warnor Goddess betrays 
much that is foreign and indigenous in her iconography and there is only one art center 
during the Kusana period where these two inputs could be translated into art forms. The 
argument is illogical because it uses as evidence that which it is trying to explain. Never- 
theless it is true that only in Mathura were local artisans available to give expression to 
the religious needs of foreign rulers who had settled in their midst and to local person- 
ages open to their ideas. Why? Mathura’s own soil contained a seed extremely receptive, 
I would think, to the growth of a cult to the Warnor Goddess. Mathura had, as was 
already mentioned, the conditions for honounng Heroes and indeed, Mathura had by 


“ See G.R. Sharma, Afistory to Prehistory, Allahabad, 1980, pp. 35-36. 
“These points are also taken up in Chapter 11.C, pp. 151-152. 
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the time of the Kusanas, a long established tradition for honouring the Vrsni Viras. A 
Goddess who successfully overcomes a great buffalo (as in Type 2 icons), or who stands 
with weaponry evocative of that event (as in Type | icons), can be readily appreciated as 
a Hero-ine, and thereby associated with systems of thought familiar to Hero and Heroine 
Worship. It should not be forgotten that the Vrsnis Heroes had a sister, Ekanamsa, who 
was a true Heroine in the Harivamsa.” Mathura’s ateliers responded well to the needs 
of devotees to the Vrsni Viras, judging from the numerous reliefs and statues that have 
survived. In general, Mathura’s ateliers were used to executing the needs of the social 
class from which such devotees would come. That class is the martial class known as the 
Ksatriyas. The Ksatriyas were vigorous patrons of art in Mathura. The historical Buddha 
and Vardhamana were Ksatriyas and their devotees in Mathura (as well as elsewhere) 
would certainly be drawn from this class, as well as the mercantile (or vaisya) class. 
Ksatriyas also patronized Hindu art. There is the interesting inscnption on a Mathura 
statue of Karttikeya which mentions that the patrons of the image are four brothers who 
are Ksatriyas.”’ The interest lies, of course, in the fact that Skanda/Karttikeya is unques- 
uonably a mythological warrior god {one of his epithets is Mahasena) whose battle with 
a Mahisa in the epic, and whose characteristic number “six” in the multiplicity conven- 
tion are also features associated with the Warnor Goddess. Local Ksatriya patronage of 
a Warnor Goddess can be imagined without too much difficulty.” In addition, the Kusana 
rulers would, no doubt, have identified with (associated with, or, have been recruited 
into) this class with the result that the ateliers of Mathura, already adept in responding 
to needs and patronage of this class, would have continued to do so. As regards the 
“retarded Animal Style” associated with some depictions of Mahisa, here too the expla- 
nation deals specifically with conditions in Mathura. The Saka Ksatrapas from the North- 
west who ruled in Mathura before the Kusanas, Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula and his successors, 
could have introduced the artistic conventions of their ancestors to the artisans of the 
town by means of the royal heirlooms they carned with them; this nomadic art decorates 
portable items such as jewelry, textiles and emblems of authority. The concert of all these 
conditions prevalent in Mathura — incipient art center, climate receptive to the cult of 
Heroes, vigorous Ksatriya patronage of art, artisans exposed to nomadic conventions and, 
artisans practiced or facile in assimilating a variety of foreign symbols into an integrated 
symbolic statement — does not seem to have existed in other places where the Kusanas 
settled in the subcontinent even though other places featured Hero worship (e.g. ‘Taxala), 
or worship of Skanda/Karttikeya (e.g. Taxila), or exposure to the Sakas (Taxila), or 
workshops of some renown (e.g. the Bhita/Kausambi area). The networks for spreading 


* Chapter 16, pp. 213-214, where a companson between the stance etc. of Ekanamsa and the Warrior 
Goddess is made, Note that in the Hanvamsa, one name of the Devi is Ekanamsa, Right after this cpithet, 
the text states that the Devi has six faces. (See Langlois, Hanramsa II, p. 217 (Lecture 175). It is Sasthi, 
associated with Skanda/Kartukeya ~ and not Ekanamsa, nor Mahisdsuramardini, nor any other major forms 
of the Devi - who has six faces. So, in the passage there are two aspects of the Devi, mentioned side-by- 
side which are absorbed by the Warnor Goddess. Like Ekanamsa, she is a heroine. Like Sasthi, she 1s 
associated with the number “6”. 

7 See fn. 57, 

“von Stietencron exploring another angle, comes to the same conclusion in “Mahisasuramardini’, 137. 
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the resultant sophisticated, symbolic imagery of the Warrior Goddess would probably not 
be operating effectively for a deity like her. Pilgmmage networks or routes along which 
bards and performers travelled are unlikely to be accessible or effective as communicatory 
arteries for a Goddess having no roots in the religious institutions related to these net- 
works. Such circumstances would effectively limit the initial acceptance of the Warrior 
Goddess to the Mathura locale, causing the town’s monopoly of images depicting the 
Warnor Goddess. 


CHAPTER TWENTY TWO 


EPILOGUE 
EXCEPTIONS THAT PROVE THE RULE, EXCEPTIONS THAT DON’T 


If there is a general rule, an underlying thread, that sews together the iconographic evidence 
presented in this book, it is this: forms of a cosmic deity are associated with the multi- 
plicity convention because of a biological world view of creation. The earliest religious 
writings promoted the idea that creation is conception, A creator god creates by emitung 
forms that he contains within himself. That view, more than any other, prepared the 
ground for acceptance of a creator deity having multiple bodily parts. That is not to say 
that a Kusana image of a multi-armed deity, for example, presupposes the belief of dis- 
engaged multiple arms inside the deity who then emits them. It is to say that if the 
abiding validity for the perception were to be sought, it would be found anchored to 
the Brahmanic vision of god as the Pregnant Male. The specific meanings attributed to 
the multiple bodily parts of an image are symbolic, not literal in content. The number 
of parts expresses a symbolic concept based more on the language of that number, than 
its mathematical quantity. Bodily parts, too, carry symbolic connotations. Therefore, an 
exception to the rule is one where there is absence of either a cosmic deity or a symbolic 
meaning in a work showing the presence of the multiplicity convention. To be precise, 
a deity who is not a cosmic creator but who is associated, in the art, with the multiplicity 
convention is an exception. But if the multiplicity convention of such a deity can be 
explained by other than symbolic factors, it becomes an exception that proves the rule. 
A deity who is not associated with the multiplicity convention but who is also not a 
cosmic creator becomes not so much an exception, but rather an example that proves 
the rule. A deity, though not a cosmic deity, having the muluplicity convention, is an 
exception. But if that deity is a creator god, it is an exception that does not entirely 
disprove the rule. Another exception ts a secondary deity associated with the multiplicity 
convention having symbolic meaning. This is indeed an exception that disproves the rule. 

With our definitions thus in tow, let us now proceed to look at some other Kusana images. 


A 
The Buddha Saékyamuni 


The fact that the first images of the Buddha, both from Mathura and Gandhara, do not 
exhibit multiple bodily parts, is in accordance with the rule noted above. In the parlance 
adopted here, it is an example which proves the rule. 

It has now been convincingly shown by Herbert Hartel that Mathura and Gandhara 
began quite differently in their concertization of the Buddha. The art of Gandhara portrayed 
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him as a “Meditative Being, as a real Buddha... .”' The art of Mathura portrayed him 
as an ideal Being. In the religio-cultural context of the Gangetic Valley, that ideal was 
based upon the Mahapurusa (i.e. the Great Male), in the form of the Universal King or 
Cakravartin.’ 

Size was one way to express the Mahapurusa ideal. It has long been recognized that 
many of the early Buddhas from Mathura are large and of heroic and vigorous propor- 
tions. This is, 1 believe, a selective manner of representation having less to do with the 
down-to-earth nature of the Mathura style (as it 1s so often stated), and more to do with 
the representation of Buddha as a Mahapurusa, a great and powerful Being. Large size, 
frontal stance with feet somewhat splayed and firmly planted on the ground, a full body, 
outward gaze plus specific features noted by Hartel (such as the ‘vyavrtta mudra of the 
right hand and the left hand often held as a fist on the left thigh of a seated image, the 
chowrie-bearing attendants, the lion throne etc.) are all visual expressions of sovereignty.’ 
It is by these visual referents to kingship that Mathura artisans succeeded in conveying 
the Buddha as Mahapurusa-Cakravartin.* 

There are aspects of this ideal which connect the Buddha to Brahmanic symbolism. 
Certainly the notion of the Large Purusa can be traced back to the Brhad Aranyaka 
Upanisad where the large dimensions proclaim the supra-normal distinctiveness of the 
personage. The large Purusa is a “somebody” who has, in this Upanisad, a seminal crea- 
tive nature.” The cosmic implications of the large Purusa in the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, 
can of course, be traced back even further, to the Cosmic Male, Purusa, in the Rig 
Veda.* It is however, this quality of cosmic creativeness which seems to be absent in both 
the early art and texts dealing with the Buddha. 

The Buddha appears as a Mahapurusa not because he 1s “large” with the world inside 
his body (as a Pregnant Male); he is large because he is great with the signs of the 
Universal Ruler (Cakravartin) upon his body. This is an important distinction. 

Every student of Buddhism knows that wonderful moment in the life of the royal babe 
when the sage Asita, on a visit to the palace, perceives the signs on the infant’s body and 
proclaims “Unrivalled of all mankind is he, supreme”.’ The interpretation of the signs is 
given in an early Buddhist text, the Buddhacarita (circa first century A.D.): 


' Herbert Hartel, “The Concept of the Kapardin Buddha Type of Mathura”, South Anan Archaeology 1983, 
Naples 1986, p. 673. 

* A recent paper argues that the Karpardin type developed in Mathura represents Gautama not as Bud- 
dha but as the Bodhisattva after enlightenment. See Ju-Hyung Rhi, “From Bodhisattva to Buddha, The 
Beginning of Iconic Representation in Buddhist An”, Artdus Ana, Vol. LIV, 3/4, 1994, 207. The thesis is 
unconvincing. Since too much evidence is circumstantial, it cannot controvert that there are examples of the 
Karpardin type inscribed as “Buddha”, and that the cultural personality of Mathura needs also to be taken 
into account. 

* Hartel, “Kapardin Buddha”, pp. 665-675. 

* Both the ideal and its visual referents of expression continued in India; see David L. Snellgrove, gen. ed. 
The Image of the Buddha, New Delhi 1978, p. 285. 

* See Chapter 8, pp. 64-86; re: BAU [.4.1-7. 

* See Chapter 8, p. 85; Chapter 2, pp. 25-26. 

’ E,J. Thomas, transl. Early Buddhist Senptures, London, 1935, p. 3; from the Ndlaka-siitra Sutianipdta, 
679-96, 
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l. 34: According to the signs found on this excellent one, the brilliance of gold and the 
radiance of a lamp, he will certainly become either an enlightened seer or a Cakravartin 
monarch on earth among men.°* 


A Cakravartin is recognized by his 32 characteristic external markings of a Mahapurusa 
(dvatrimsan mahdpurusalaksdndni) and the eighty secondary characteristics (asit# anuvyan_janani)." 
These signs are the ones found “on this excellent one”. The Buddha himself shows these 
signs on his body to the monks before his entrance into the state of Pannirvana. It is 
learned from the Sansknt, Tibetan and Chinese versions of the Afahapannirvana siitra that 
the Tathagata removes his garment in order to show his special markings of a Cakravarun. 
He does this, Roth concludes, because he wishes to legitimize his claim for funeral nites 
accorded to a Cakravartin.'” 

None of the early images have recourse to multiple bodily parts because the signifi- 
cance of this convention does not relate to the Buddha’s nature. The Buddha is a Great 
Being, he is not a cosmic creator. As such, his Mahapurusa nature is captured by his 
massiveness and vigour; his Cakravartin nature is conveyed by his bodily markings, and, 
his Buddha nature is expressed by his meditative pose. Buddhist iconography displays its 
own symbolic vocabulary to communicate the supra-normal, or, supra-human nature of 
this Great Being. It is a vocabulary devoid of the multiplicity convention. If the mult- 
plicity convention were used to distinguish one deity from another, or, if it functioned 
to suggest the powers and possible actions of a god, or even, if it evoked the complex, 
multifaceted nature of the divine,'' it could find a place in the iconography of the early 
Buddha images. But this is not the case. The inappropriateness of the multiplicity con- 
vention for the image of a Buddha, must, | would maintain, stem from its prime asso- 
ciation with cosmic creativity.'* 

This having been said, it is instructive to cast a glance at later Buddha images that 
purport to represent the cosmic nature of the Buddha. With the advent of belief in the 
cosmic nature of Buddha Sakyamuni as well as other Buddhas, symbols, but not multiple 
bodily parts, express the supernatural, cosmic powers. The mural painting of the Balawaste 
Buddha is an excellent example. The Buddha's entire upper torso is bare but covered 
with signs. Three of them represent, according to Jera-Bezard and M. Maillard, the jewels 
of a Cakravartin.'* The srivatsa on his chest is a mark of a Mahapurusa. The Balawaste 
image could well represent the Cosmic Buddha Vairocana as the Great Being in the 


" The Buddhacanta, Pt. I. transl. by E.H. Johnston, Reprint. 2nd Edition. New Delhi, 1972, p. 8. 

* See G. Roth, “The Physical Presence of the Buddha and its Representation in Buddhist Literature”, 
Investganng Indian Art, edited by M. Yaldiz and W. Lobo, Berlin, 1987, p. 295. 

Roth, “Physical Presence”, pp. 293-295. 

'' The point is that these have all been suggested as an underlying usage of the multiplicity convention, 
and they are all wanting; see Chapter |. 

'? In this connection it is interesting to observe with Eva K. Dargyay’s communication on the Tibetan 
Buddhist text Aun Syed rgyal po't mde, that the innovative feature in this text is precisely the formulation of a 
symbolic image of a creator god for the philosophic concept of bodhicitta (“The Concept of a ‘Creator God’ 
in Tantric Buddhism”, The journal of the Intemahonal Association of Buddhist Studes, Vol. 8.1, 1985, 31-47. 

' R. Jera-Bezard, M. Maillard, “Remarks on Early Esoteric Buddhist Painting in Central Asia”, /nveshgat- 
ing Indian Art, (see fn. 9 for full biblio. ref), pp. 150-151. 
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guise of a Cakravartin. To A.F. Howard’s recent thesis, proposing that this image represents 
the cosmological Buddha Sakyamuni and not Vairocana, Jera-Bezard and Maillard deftly 
observe that these are actually appearances of the same entity according to The Three- 
fold Lotus Sitra."* The Balawaste Buddha, in any case, exhibits his cosmic nature by sym- 
bols developed within the Buddhist tradition. The display of markings on the body 
is directly linked to the notion that the special signs of the Universal Ruler appear on 
his skin. 

A senes of rather early cosmologica] Buddhas from Central Asia and China exhibit yet 
another way to express the cosmic nature. None use the multiplicity convention. The 
series comprises images of the Buddha garbed in a dress depicting representations of 
the upper and lower worlds.'* This depiction also stems from the Buddhist tradition. The 
aforementioned Mahaparmrvana siitra, an early Buddhist canonical text, contains an account 
of a special dress indicating transfiguration. At the end of his life when the Buddha 
journeys to his final resting place, Kusinagara, a devout layman offers him splendid 
garments. The Buddha puts them on. A sudden radiance occurs which seems to an- 
nounce the transfiguration of Sakyamuni. When Ananda asks the reason for this miracu- 
lous transformation, the Buddha answers that it is a sign of his immanent passing into 
Parinirvana.'’ This account shows that dress, or, dressing oneself in special robes, can be 
a metaphor indicative of a transhgured state.'’ A dress depicting the upper and lower 
worlds is a special dress in Budhhist art. It is not difficult to imagine, in view of an 
account such as that in the Mahdpannirvana, that it could represent “cosmic attire” befitting 
a cosmic Buddha." 


'* Jera-Brezard, M. Maillard, “Esoteric Buddhist Painting”, p. 156, fn. 14. 

'’ These Buddhas are analyzed by A.F. Howard, The Imagery of the Cosmological Buddha, Leiden, 1986; Jera- 
Bezard, M. Maillard, “Esoteric Buddhist Painting”. For a recent discussion on the difficulties of dating these 
images and the uncertainties in identifying them, see Mananne Yaldiz, Archdologw und Aunstgeschichte Chinessch- 
<fmitralanans (Xijiang\, Brill, 1987, pp. 87-90. 

'§ Snellgrove, /mage, pp. 18-19. 

'" Probably the artistic expression of the Sambhogakdya as the Buddha in regal attire, crown, ornaments 
owes its inspiration to such beginnings. See 5Snellgrove, /mage, p. 1538. 

'® The majority of the cosmic Buddhas display cosmic scenes on the dress and not on the body. An 
exception is the Cosmic Buddha in the Avery Brundage Collection in the Asian Art Museum of San Fran- 
cisco, which dates to the Liao Dynasty (907-1125 A.D.); see A. Howard, Cosmologwa!l Buddha, P|. 53. Here 
part of the cosmos is depicted on the robe and part on the Buddha's chest. But in the majonty of icons, the 
robe(s) functions as a frame beyond which the cosmological scenes do not extend. It is therefore incorrect to 
equate the robe with the body it covers, as does Howard, Commolomcal Buddha, p. 61. This misapprehension 
leads Howard to consider the Visvaripa image in the Bhagavad Gita as a possible influence in the iconog- 
raphy of these Central and East Asian cosmological Buddhas of the post-Gupta periods. Howard concludes 
that the Gita's Visvaripa is composed of two elements: a mult-headed, multi-armed image, and, an image 
generating the forms that are in his body. According to Howard, the Hindus chose the first alternative to 
represent the cosmic god and the Buddhists chose the second. Unfortunately this reasoning does not take the 
full Hindu picture into consideration. Early Hindu Visvaripa images show both muluple limbs and emanat- 
ing forms. See Sara L. Schastok, The Samalaji Sculptures and 6th Century Art in Western India, Leiden, 1985, Pls. 
XVI-XXIV; T.S. Maxwell, “Transformational Aspects of Hindu Myths and Iconology”, AARP 4, London, 
1973; “The Deogarh Visvaripa: A Structural Analysis", AARP 8. Further, this line of reasoning would need 
to explain why the Gita, so influencial in India in stmulaung Hindu art (See Chapter 21, pp. 315-316), 
would be influencial in stimulating Buddhist art in Central and Eastern Asia and not in India. I find this 
particularly difficult to believe because the same workshops in Mathura that were responding to the Gita’s 
imagery when fashioning Hindu art, were also commissioned to fashion Buddhist art. Howard argues that 
the Buddha's body is a vessel of phenomenal forms which he generates (Cosmological Buddha, p. 113, re: her 
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B 
The JFinas 


The earliest Jinas, crafted solely in Mathura,” also do not exhibit multiple bodily parts. 
As the Buddha images, they are examples which prove the rule. 

A Jina is a spintual victor, or conqueror. The appellation “Tirthankara” (Ford-maker), 
likewise alludes to the spintually perfected being worshipped in Jainism. These beings are 
regarded as “perfect men” and “not heavenly gods”.” The notion of a cosmic progenitor 
is alien to their perfection. This must be one reason why Jinas are not associated with 
the muluplicity convention in the Kusana art of Mathura. 

The epithets given to Jaina perfected beings in the early Jaina literature demonstrate 
that they were worshipped as deities because of their blemishless state and their attain- 
ment of enlightenment, and not because of a god-like nature.”' Indeed, specific qualities 
of a Jina do not include miraculous or creative powers; they include the qualities of 
purity, omniscience and asceticism.’ According to the canonical tradition, Vardhamana 
received the epithet Mahavira in recognition of the fortitude and steadfastness with which 
he performed austerities.» Were the multiplicity convention bestowed upon an extraordi- 
nary being because of his earthly heroism or spiritual conquest (i.e. the quality of vira- 
hood), then Vardhamana, like Vasudeva-Krsna would have been so endowed. But a vira 
nature, by itself, is not the prime consideration for associating a supra-normal being with 
the multiplicity convention. 

The Jainas developed their own iconographic language to express the purity, austerity 
and omniscience of their perfected beings. The Jaina Sarvatobhadra image, featuring 
four nude Jinas, facing outward on each of the four sides of an upright, is one expression 
of the perfection achieved by these supra-normal beings (Pl. 22.1).** There is no point in 
reiterating the doctrinal details which establish that nudity is symbolic of punty achieved 


Gandhatan Mobarimed Nan Stele in he Lahore AMiseiim for it contains two groups of fees in the upper 
night and left corners which show eight small Buddhas radiating around a central figure (See Plates 33 & 34 
in Cosmological Buddha). While the overall interpretation of this stele remains unsolved {see the most recent 
attempt by J-C. Huntungton, “A Gandharan Image of Amitayus’ Sukhavati", Annal: Vol. 40, 1980, 651-672, 
and its cntique by Gregory Schopen, “The Inscnption on the Kusan Image of Amitabha and the Character 
of the Early Mahayana in India”, journal of the Intemational Association of Buddhist Studies Vol. 10.2, 1987, pp. 
130-131, fn. 50), | do not note a criticism of Huntington's position that the radiating figures are meditative 
reflections or mental projections (See also M. Taddei, “Non-Buddhist Deities in Gandharan Art — Some New 
Evidence”, d/nveshgating Indian Art, pp. 352-353, Taddei publishes examples of non-Buddhist and Buddhist 
forms radiating about a Bodhisattva). If this is so then the Gandharan reliefs do not reflect the idea that the 
Buddha or Bodhisattva is a being pregnant with forms that can be generated. Accordingly, that argument of 
Howard's also cannot be endorsed. 

See N.P. Joshi, “Early Jaina Icons from Mathura”, Mathura: The Cultural Hentage, pp. 332ff. and [n. 1. 

* D.D. Malvania, “The Jaina Concept of the Deity”, in Asperts of Jama Ant and Architecture, U.P. Shah and 
M.A. Dhaky eds., Ahmedabad, 1975, p. 2. 

* See Malavania “The Jaina Concept of Deity”, p. 2, on such epithets as: Arahania, bhagavd, Ana, muni, 
Vira, Mahavira, Buddha, 

” Cf. Malavania, “Jaina Concept of Deity”, p. 3. 

" PS. Jani, The Jaina Path of Puryjicahon, New Delhi, 1979, p. 9, fn. 14. 

4 See N.P. Joshi, “Jaina Icons”, pp. 353-354 for a survey of this type of image. See also Chapter 18, 
p. 253 for a discussion on the symbolism: 
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by means of asceticism. It is likewise hardly necessary to specify a point made many 
times in this work, namely that facing in the four directions is idiomatic of omniscience 
and omnipresence from the Vedic tradition onwards. Indeed, it is so pervasive a symbol, 
that it can be considered a pan-Indic symbol from as early as the Sunga period (e.g. Pls. 
15.1, 2; 16.16).*° The standing, totally static, posture of each Jina in the Sarvatobhadra 
image also expresses the accepted mode for showing the perfections of “omniscient aware- 
ness and complete nonvolition”.” It is somewhat misleading to label a Sarvatobhadra 
image as a multiformed Jina image. It is not. No single Jina form has multiple bodily 
parts. Nor, for that matter, are the four forms multples of one Jina; generally four differ- 
ent Jinas are represented.”’ How easy it would have been to attribute the notion of 
omniscience to a Jina by showing him with four heads, each literally facing in one of the 
four directions. That it was not done when it could, technically, be done (cf. Pl. 19.5), 
says a lot. It implies that Jainas kept their distance from the convention. Their aloofness 
is most evident in those images which feature the major god, a Jina, represented as a 
perfected being, who is surrounded by Brahmanic acolytes with the multiplicity conven- 
tion (Pls. 1.1; 18.3). I can only suppose that Mathura artisans and devotees alike under- 
stood that the muluplicity convention, or let us say, multiple heads in this case, was 
infused with sensibilities that went quite beyond the notion of “omniscience”’. I can only 
suppose that these sensibilities responded to the prime symbolism which I believe the 
convention conveyed, namely cosmic creativity. “The theory of the creation of the world 
is rejected in Jaina canonical works, so the deity of the Jainas is not the creator of the 


Universe and he is not worshipped on that account”.* 


C 
Brahma 


The case of Brahma is more complicated than either that of the Buddha or the Jina. 
The cognizance of Brahma is his four heads, piled high with the matted locks of an 
ascetic. However, around the time when his earliest images appear (early Gupta period), 
Brahma is not systematically granted the status of a cosmic creator. The emphasis is on 
the word “systematically”. For sporadic signs do exist: in some passages of the Mahabharata, 
Brahma appears as the Highest god;* one addorsed figure of Brahma (described below) 
may have been the principal icon in a temple, and, two temples dedicated to him alone 
do exist.*” But Brahma is not a supreme god in ancient Hinduism and he never achieved 
that status in Hinduism, since there is not a separate cult devoted to this god, as the 
Supreme. 


= 


* See D.M. Snnivasan, “Caturvyiha and Vanant Forms”, 47, 
“© Jaini, fama Path, p. 192. 

“N.P. Joshi, “Jaina Icons”, p. 353. 

*" Malavania, “Jaina Concept of Deity”, p. 4. 

* J. Gonda, De Religionen Inds 1, Stuttgart, 1960, p. 263. 

™ Gonda, Aeligonen Indwens 1, p. 264, fn. 7, 
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Brahma is however a demiurge. Already in the later sections of the Ramayana, Brahma 
is subordinate to the cosmic creator Visnu, whose active agent of creation he becomes. 
The Gupta imagery at Deogarh showing Brahma, seated on a lotus, arising out of the 
navel of Visnu (Pl. 1.2), is the visual expression of an account in the Mahabharata.’! 
Here Visnu is Supreme, the cosmic creator out of whose belly the world stuff proceeds. 
We may say that Visnu represents cosmic creative power and that Brahma, first to arise, 
represents the creative agent who ts the one to actually create the phenomenal world. In 
this way, Brahma is a demiurge but, being himself created by a higher force, he is not 
the cosmic creator. The situation recalls the division between active and passive creativity 
established as far back as the Atharva Veda. In the hymns to Skambha, it is Skambha 
(lit. prop, central pillar etc.) who is the passive, generative, and supreme, source of crea- 
tion, while Prajapati is the activator, the subsequent creative agent.’ With respect to this 
theme, the continuities from ancient Hinduism to Hinduism proper are almost transpar- 
ent, for Visnu comes to be associated with the cosmic center, the axis mundi,*’ and 
Brahma with Prajapati, as well as with other Vedic progenitors.** From his inception, as 
the personification of the neuter Brahman, Brahma is a progenitor. For that reason alone, 
the appearance of multiple bodily parts with Brahma does not seem to be an outright 
contradiction of the rule. 

There are other reasons as well. Most of the earliest Brahma images show multiplica- 
tion of one body part alone, the head.” The significance of tetracephalic Brahma is so 
well established that it becomes formulaic by the tme of the puranas. The Linga Purana 
runs the concepts together in referring to the “... omniscient four-faced Brahma”. Even 
when a more lustful reason for the four heads is presented in a purana,”’ the correlation 
between the four heads and the ability to see in the four directions (with its concomitant 
all-seeing capability) remains stable. For us, the most interesting aspect of this significance 
is that Jainas avoided using four heads to symbolize “omniscience” while Hindus did not. 
I am inclined to believe that the reason behind the discreet usage is twofold. First, as 
maintained throughout this work, the multplicity convention stems from the cultural domain 
and world view of ancient Hinduism; that 1s also the source for the rest of Brahma’s 
iconography (see below). Second, the convention was encrusted with a predominant 
association, anathema to Jains for images of their Jinas, but not so to the patrons/art- 
sans of Brahma images; that association, | maintain, is with cosmic creation. Therefore 
it may not be so exceptional that the omniscience of a Hindu progenitor is designated by 
giving him four heads. 


" Mbbh. 3.194.10-12; note, Gonda, Relgionen Induns I, p. 264, also cites Ramay, 7.104. 

* See Chapter 3, pp. 36ff. 

'' Chapter 2, pp. 29-30 and fn. 25. 

* Gonda, Religionen Indiens 1, p. 263. 

‘There are exceptions. Four-arms and four heads are seen on the Bhumara {in one of the candrasalas| 
and Aihole Brahma images, and, the Indian Museum, Calcutta has a Brahma with one head and two arms 
in a Gupta Anantasayin image. 

* See Comelia Dimmitt and J.A.B. van Buitenen, Clasacal Hindu Mythology, Philadelphia, 1978, p. 200. 

" See Dimmitt and van Buitenen, Afindu Mythology, pp. 34-35. 
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The rest of Brahma’s qualities are strongly denved from ancient Hinduism. Indeed, 
Brahma’s iconography is based on the model of the Brahmanic sage (rst), or, Brahmacarin; 
the two were equated in Brahmanic literature.“ A fourth century A.D. tetracephalic fig- 
ure of Brahma exemplifies the model rather well. This is the heretofore unpublished 
Brahma from Mandhal (Pl. 22.2). Mandhal is a village 75 kilometers southeast of Nagpur. 
Excavations carned out by Nagpur University brought to light numerous Brahmanic 
sculptures, including the impressive two-armed Brahma seated on a lotus. The image 
accords well with descriptions of the god in the Brhat Samhita. The text states that the 
four-faced Brahma is seated on a lotus and holds the ritual water vessel (LVII.41). The 
antilope skin he carnes on the shoulder is also mentioned in Kasyapa’s commentary 
(cited by Utpala), along with other characteristics of Brahma in the guise of a Brahmacann.” 
Presence of the yajfiopavita, a dhoti secured by a rope-like girdle, absence of earrings as 
well as other ornamentations are also in accordance with the model of the Brahmanic 
ascetic. The model of the Brahmanic ascetic is equally noticeable in another fourth century 
A.D. seated Brahma from a Siva temple at Madugula (A.P.). The two-armed, four-faced 
god has no ornamentation, save some beads (?) around the neck and he holds the rosary 
in his nght hand.” 

Several other Gupta images of Brahma are known to me. They are not now complete 
figures, although I cannot think of a theological reason why, orginally, they would not 
have been. An impressive image of Brahma, formerly from Spinks, and now in a private 
collection, has four heads each of which is bearded.*' The heads are attached to addorsed 
bodies making this rendering of Brahma distinctively different from the others. Three 
heads are attached to the frontal body and the fourth head joins the rear body. Each 
body has two arms. The sculpture has been adequately analyzed by Pal who dates it to 
the fourth century. | would agree with him that this addorsed Brahma was very likely an 
image worshipped by circumambulation, wherefore the two bodies back-to-back were 
sculpted.” Pal suggests that it may have been the principal icon in a temple dedicated to 
Brahma. Its provenance is unknown. Three other Gupta heads of Brahma can be cited; 
they seem to be somewhat later than the fourth century addorsed Brahma. Two, prob- 
ably of the fifth century, are in the Mathura Museum (Nos. 3376 and 48.3433; Pl. 22.3); 
another which can be dated to the sixth century is in the Indian Museum (No. A 25110/ 
NS 3730). All these pieces are two-armed. 

In the penods under review, Brahma is the only deity whose multiplication of bodily 
parts is restricted to four heads. It must be remembered that the theoretical model for all 
Sawa icons with multiple heads is the paficamukha, or, five heads. This is not the case with 


* A learned man (i.e. a man versed in the Vedas), says the Taittiriya Samhita (V1.6.1.4), is a Brahman, 
a rsi, and sprung from rsis. 

* A.M. Shastri, /ndia as Seen in the Brhatsamfitd of Vardharmiira, Delhi, 1969, p. 126. 

“ See C. Sivaramamurti, Early Andhra Art and Iconography, Hyderabad 1979, Fig. 52. Sivaramamurti does 
not mention the necklace which seems to be there, although the photograph is poor. 

' See P. Pal, “An Addorsed Saiva Image from Kashmir and its Cultural Significance", Art /nternatonal 
Vol. 24, Jan.-Feb. 1981, Figs. 27 & 28. 

” Pal, “Addorsed Saiva Image”, 52. 
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Brahma. The few vatmava icons which have four heads have more than two arms (with- 
out being addorsed images). These are the Caturvyiha icons. Both the Pancamukha and 
the Caturvyiha icons express far more complex theological statements than do Brahma’s 
four heads. In both the Paficamukha and Caturvyiha images, the plastic expressions of 
these statements are the result of a layering of symbols based on the considerable range 
of notions associated with the number “four” and “heads” and “arms”. Again, in the 
images of Brahma, layering of symbols does not appear to be operating. The significance 
of Brahma’s four faces is no different from its earliest significance, in the Rig Veda, 
where “four-faces” alludes to Agni’s ommuiscience. 

Perhaps the best way to decipher the usage of the multiplicity convention with Brahma 
is to allow that it neither quite supports nor denies the rule. Here is why: |) Brahma is 
a creator god, no doubt. On a rare occasion, he is even the High god. But he cannot 
be counted among Hinduism’s great cosmic divinities. 2) Brahma’s iconography reflects 
the milieu wherefrom originated the multiplicity convention. 3) The significance of Brahma’s 
four heads onginates from the same milieu, namely ancient Hinduism. 4) There is no 
evidence in Brahma’s imagery for the intensification of the muluplicity convention or for 
the layering of symbolic values, as occurs in the use and significance of the convention 
with the great cosmic gods of Hinduism. 5) There is an intriguing bit of iconographic 
evidence to show that Brahma, too, may have been touched by the Pregnant Male con- 
cept; the pot-belly which V.S. Agrawala considers one of the distinctive features of a 
Gupta Brahma image (along with four faces and matted locks),” is nothing other than 
the filled belly, symbolic of the fruitful womb. This feature raises the possibility that 
Brahma may have inherited the distinctive pirnakunbha shape belonging to the Yaksa in 
art, and to Prajapati in Vedism. 


D 
Sasthit and Skanda/ Kartttkeya 


Sasthi is a minor goddess far removed from cosmic creation. She is an auspicious deity 
who becomes the guardian of children both during pregnancy and after their birth. Her 
name, Sasthi, is in recognition of the fact that she receives worship on the sixth day after 
the birth of the child. Sasthi is closely allied with Skanda/Karttikeya, and both are closely 


associated with the number “six”. 


Skanda/Kartukeya has six heads. He 1s said to be the son of the six Knttika Mothers, 
or the constellation of Pleiades which has six stars. The name “Karttikeya” shows, of 
course, his parentage. All the Krittukas wished to nurse the babe, so goes the story,*’ and 
the god’s six heads developed so that he could suckle the breasts of all of them. Skanda/ 
Karttikeya and Sasthi are both worshipped on the sixth day of the lunar month. 


“VS. Agrawala, Indian Art, p. 254, Pl. L, Fig. 169. 
“OWS. Agrawala, Ancient [ndian Folk Cults, Varanasi, 1970, p. 90. 
"See A.K. Chatterjee, The Cult of Skanda-Adrthkeya in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1970, pp. 10-12. 
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Sasthi also has six heads. The earliest depicuion of her six heads occurs on the obverse 
of a Yaudheya coin series. She is two-armed and her heads are arranged in ters: three 
heads in two tiers (Pl. 22.4). On the reverse, the same schema is used to portray the six 
heads of the god Skanda/Karttikeya who holds a spear in his left hand. This coin senes, 
first discussed by V.S. Agrawala, in connection with the iconography of Sasthi and Skanda/ 
Kartukeya,“ has a twofold importance. It illustrates a connection between these two gods 
and their similar six-headedness. 

For some reason, needing more study, Skanda/Karttikeya is not shown with six heads 
in Kusana art. He has one head and the normal number of hands in Kus4ana art. It 1s 
not clear to me whether the two names of the god refer to these two different types of 
representations. From what has been said above, six heads are suitable for Karttikeya. 
But what about Skanda? Are six heads also suitable for Skanda? To show the unclarified 
relationship between these two appelations (i.e. Skanda and Kartukeya), I have separated 
them by a slash; it is used to suggest that an “either’/“or” situation may be involved. 
That is, perhaps some features are only symptomatic of Skanda, others only of Karttikeya. 
For the same reason, throughout this work, reference to Samkarsana/ Balarama is also 
made with a slash. 

The six heads of Sasthi are represented in a variety of ways in Kusana art. An analysis 
of Kusana Sasthi reliefs has been recently published by Dr. Herbert Hartel.*’ This work 
should be consulted for an overview of the goddess’ iconography. The ensuing focus 1s 
solely on her multple heads and whether or not they suit or fall short of the theones 
established here. 

Out of the fifteen known Kusana representations of Sasthi from Mathura, eight reliefs 
show the goddess with six heads. The central figure with its head may be surrounded by 
five additional heads, or, by five additional female torsos, or, by a combination of the 
two." There seems to be no conceptual difference between these various ways to express 
her six-headedness.* 


* V.S. Agrawala, “Goddess Shashthi on the Yaudheya Coins”, ZVS/ Vol. V, 1943, pp. 29-32. 

" Herbert Hartel, “Die Kusana-Géttin Sasthi’, Aindwismus und Buddiismus. Festschnift fiir Ulich Schneider; 
H. Falk ed. Freiburg, 1987, pp. 152-162, 

* Six of the reliefs are illustrated in Hartel, “Sasthi”, Figs. 1-6. Two are illustrated in R.C. Agrawala, 
“Goddess Sasthi in Mathura Sculptures”, Bull. of Mus. @& Archaeo. in UP, No. 4, 1969, Figs. 1-2. 

* Hartel, “Sasthi’, p. 158. This is not the position of T.S. Maxwell, Fisvertipa, Delhi, 1988, pp. 35-43. He 
concentrates on one of the fifteen stone reliefs (Mathura Museum No. F 2) and concludes that it represents 
four aspects of Sakti related to the four Caturvyaha gods, plus two more Saktis corresponding to Paficaratra 
theology especially as given in the Laksmi-tantra. This interpretation is constructed mainly on the presence of 
a tree on the back of No. F 2 as well as on the back of Nos. 392-5, the Caturvyaha icon, It happens to be 
the same type of Asoka tree, but Maxwell concentrates less on the similanty of species than on the biforcation 
of branches that is there on both reliefs. [t is maintained that the branches are behind emanations carved 
on the front. Numerous problems arise from his methodology. First, an Asoka tree appears on the reverse 
of reliefs of deities that do not emit emanations (Kuvera, Tirthankaras, a Yaksi; see N.P. Joshi, “Jaina Icons”, 
p. 349). Second, biforcation of branches of a pipal tree is seen, for example, on the reverse of the recently 
published Buddha, dated in the year 8 of Kaniska; see Fussman, “Documents Epigraphiques Kouchans {V)", 
Planche III; another instance where biforcation is not associated with emanation. These two situations show 
that it ts hazardous to base religious interpretations on the way a tree is depicted on the reverse of an image. 
(Also, a tree is the wrong analogy for the manifestations of a divine; see Chapter 19, fn. 67). There are 
additional problems. Maxwell arrives at an interpretation for one relief (No. F 2), which he has taken out of 
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A collection of twenty-nine multi-headed terracotta figurines from a Gupta stratum at 
Ahichchhatra have been identified as Sasthi figures by V.S. Agrawala.” Their clay medium, 
different from the Mathura stone reliefs, may account for some of the “folk” quality of 
the Ahichchhatra forms. Also the arrangement of the multiple heads is different in the 
Mathura and Ahichchhatra pieces. The latter show three heads in the front (Pl. 22.5), 
and sometimes three heads on the reverse. In those instances where the reverse heads are 
absent, Agrawala opines that they were not made because they were not seen.’ I am 
inclined to accept Agrawala’s identification of the Ahichchhatra terracottas. First, the 
division of heads into two groups of three recalls the Yaudheya coins, although the heads 
on the coins are in two superimposed groups. Second, it does not seem improbable that 
a goddess of childbirth and children could inspire the production of a large number of 
terracottas in a sort of folk style. 

The rational for Sasthi’s six heads is not problematic. Owing however to previous 
erroneous identification of some of her images, it has not as yet been forcefully advanced. 
Some of the images now identified as Sasthi used to be identified as a Nagini, or, a 
Queen of Nagas. The identification resulted from a misreading of the five forms around 
the central head. They were considered snake hoods instead of female heads etc. The six 
heads of Sasthi relate to her nature and especially her tme of worship, as noted above. 
Sasthi is not a cosmic creator and her six heads are unrelated to creation. “Six” in the 
case of Sasthi is used to recall an actual number associated with the worship of the 
goddess. “Six” as has already been noted, is not a number functioning on a symbolic 
level,” and this is again borne out in the case of Sasthi.”’ In Sasthi’s iconography as in 
the case of Karttikeya, “six” functions as an arithmetical number. 

Sasthi with her six heads is an exception which proves the rule. 


the series of six-headed females; but, he does not indicate whether his interpretation is to be applied to the 
other reliefs. If it is not, there ought to be some explanation on why not. Lastly, the Parficaratra theory is 
taken from the c. 9th century text, the Laksmi-tantra, whose geographical area of influence is not given. How 
ideas expressed in a 9th century text of undetermined locality would have found their expression also in one 
c. 2nd century sculpture from Mathura is another question for which no explanation is given. 

“WS. Agrawala, “Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, Dist. Bareilly, U.P.", Ancient India No. 4, 1947- 
48, p. 171. 

* Onc. 2nd century B.C, Ujjain coins (Class 2; Var. /. in J. Allan, Catalogue of the Comms of Ancient India, 
Repnnt. 1975, New Delhi; p. cxliti) six-headed Skanda/Kartukeya is shown in the same manner. Three 
heads are seen in front, and the three in back are “naturally not represented”. There ts little to suggest that 
the figure could represent five-headed Mahesa. True, the figure could be compared to the frontal view of the 
fragmentary Mathura Maheéga of the Kusana period (PI. 19.6). However, it should not be forgotten that 
Ujjain coins can already depict diagnostic symbols, such as the Linga (see Chapter 17, p. 222), and on Var. / 
type coins, a club or spear charactenstic of Skanda/Karttikeya. 

*? See Chapter 20, pp. 293-294. 

* On the numerical implication for Skanda/Karttikeya’s six heads, appearing from Gupta times onwards, 
cf. AK. Chatterjee, Skanda-Aaritukeya, p. 119. The three heads of Ganga in the Elephanta scene of Gangadhara 
also express an anthmetic idea, namely that the nver Hows and punhes three regions, heaven, carth and the 
lower regions (Cf. C. Sivaramamuru, Some Aspects of Indian Culture, New Delhi, 1969, pp. 20-21). Her depicnon 
at Elephanta reminds that Ganga’s epithet in the Mahabharata is tripathagd. 
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E 
Samkarsana/ Balarama 


Sometimes Samkarsana/ Balarama is shown with four arms. Such representations usually 
occur in the Kusana kinship tnads. Three out of five Vrsmi kinship tnads, or fragments 
thereof preserving his figure, show the god with four arms (e.g. Pl. 16.5). These tnads 
originate from Mathura. In each case, Samkarsana/ Balarama is portrayed with the trap- 
pings of a deified Vrsni Hero. He holds in his extra hands his distinctive attributes: the 
massive club or pestle and the plough surmounted by a lion. In all the examples, whether 
he is two-armed or four-armed, Samkarsana/Balarama occupies the position of elder 
brother, while Vasudeva-Krsna occupies the position of younger brother. Yet, the latter 
is always four-armed while the number of arms of the elder brother vacillates.** To say 
it the other way round, there is no case where Samkarsana/Balarama has more arms 
than Vasudeva-Krsna. In the Jaina tnads, where the brothers assume the same hierarchi- 
cal positions on either side of Tirthankara Neminatha, variations also occur. But here, 
the variations are shared. That is, either both brothers are two-armed” or four-armed.” 
In the Northwestern regions, the brothers are shown with the normal number of arms. 
It has been proposed that two-armed forms of Vasudeva-Krsna distinguish his human 
form from his four-armed form which is a divine form.’ Perhaps the same notions gouvern 
the different representations of Samkarsana/Balarama. But even this postulate is clouded. 

Presumably, the vyiiia Samkarsana/ Balarama, that is, the second of the four emana- 
tions from the Supreme godhead, is considered to be on a higher plane than Samkarsana/ 
Balarama, the deified Vrsni Hero. Yet he is two-armed in the vyitha representation” (see 
Pl. 18.18) and four-armed in some of the Vrsni kinship reliefs. 

In the Gupta period, larger images of this god appear which, when four-armed, seem 
to combine his features in the kinship triads with his features in the vyiiha icon.” A quick 
perusal through N.P. Joshi’s monograph on this god shows that the vacillation between 
four and two arms remains throughout the duration of the god’s images. Why this should 
be so is unclear. 


“ In the two following examples Samkarsana/Balarama is two-armed and Vasudeva-Krsna is four-armed: 
|) the Mathura relief now in the Karachi Museum, Pakistan; 2) the Gaya Dist. Trad (Patna Museum Nos. 
11300 & 11299). 

** Late Kusana examples from Mathura include Mathura Museum Nos. B 15; 34.2488. To the third- 
fourth century A.D. may be assigned J 117 and J 60 in the Lucknow Museum. These icons are described 
in D.M. Srinivasan, “Vaisnava An”, p. 386. 

** The Late Kusana examples from Mathura are Nos. S 758 and J 47. Of the third—-fourth century are 
Nos. J 89, J 121, and Mathura Museum No. 2502. Mathura Museum No. 2856 may be Jaina, but more 
probably it is a Brahmanic Triad. These icons are described in Srinivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, pp. 386-387, 

*' See Chapter 18. 

“ This feature changes. Note the 7th century Nepalese Caturvyiiha described in Chapter 18, p. 254, 
shows a four-armed Samkarsana/Balarama. Also note that the Brhad-brahma-samhita states that all four 
uyiihas possess four arms (see T.A.G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, Pt. I, pp. 236-237). 

* Essentially, the natural hands recall the god's pose in the vyiiha image, and the extra hands recall the 
attnibutes in the kinship images. See, for example, Mathura Museum No. C 19, described, along with other 
examples in Snnivasan, “Vaisnava Art”, p. 389. 
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Samkarsana/ Balarama is neither a creator god nor a cosmic divinity. There is also no 
myth to suggest a symbolic approach to his four-arms. It is hard to believe that at this 
stage in our knowledge of Samkarsana/Balarama a solid understanding of the god has 
been attained. Too many basic questions and problems remain.™ At this stage, his case 
represents an exception. He is a secondary deity with the multiplicity convention, whose 
symbolic significance cannot be determined. Samkarsana/ Balarama with his four arms in 
Kusana art is an exception that disproves the rule. The only approach I can offer to 
explain the occasional use of the multiplicity convention with this god comes from the 
later text, the Visnudharmottara Purana, which states “Samkarsana should be made in 
the likeness of Vasudeva”.*! 


™ In addition to the muluple arms and their significance, there is the need to determine why two distnct 
iconographic types are used for this god. Also the relationship between his two names is unclarified as is 
whether some iconographic charactenstics stem from, or relate to, only one name or aspect of the god. 


*! TIL.85.21. 
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maha 115, 126, 127, 170, 197-210, 207, 237, 
277 
Colossi 
305 
Linga 8, 98-99, 105, 106, 108, 148, 149, 159, 185, 
192, 221, 223, 231, 260, 261, 272, 275, 295 
alinga 101 
Mukhalinga 13, 109, 148, 150, 222-223, 230, 
233, 260-261, 272, 275, 315 321 
for Paficamukhalinga, see under Five 


199, 203, 243, cf. 264, 266, 290-29], 


linga body 118, 119, 122, 132 
linga verses 120, 233, 271 
Linga Purana 152, 159, 168, 170, 280 


Lion 225, 282, 284, 286, 289-291, 297 


Maha Narayana Upanisad 108, 110, 112-128, 
132, 151, 201, 233, 234, 244, 267, 271, 276 

Mahabharata 124, 133-156, 162, 170, 174, 
207, 227, 232, 237, 253, 259, 277, 282, 
302, 330 

Mahesvara 100, 103, 104, 108, 110, 118, 151, 155 
Maheéa 151, 153, 155, 166, 170, 265, 273, 274, 

277, 278, 296, 322 

Mahega image 159, 162, 173, 256, 295 
Mahesa-Ekapada 159 

Mahisa/Buffalo 282, 284, 285, 287, 289, 302 

Maitrayaniya Upanisad 94-95 

Malhar 185, 197, 198, 216, 219 

Manava Grhya Sotra 166, 168 

Manava Dharma Sastra 309 

Mandhal 279-280, 332 

Mar 291, 312 

Mathura 4, 17, 138, 168, 191, 192, 198, 199, 200, 
211, 221, 226, 243, 248, 249, 255, 256, 257, 260, 
261, 263, 265, 266, 269, 279, 278, 282, 283, 
265-288, 305-324, 325 
artistic invention at 305-324 
center of Brahmanic art 306 


and saiva art 306-307 
and vaisnava art 307 
as producer of the Warrior Goddess’ images 
307, 322-328 
developments towards becoming an art center 
308-312 
and connections to Taxila 309 
and trade routes 219, 309 
and pilgnmage routes 309 
evidence for shrines 274, 311 
and Buddhist migratons 31)1-312 
and Jain migratons 311-312 
presuge of oral transmission 313-315, 313-317 
inscnption (Sodasa's ume) 312 
Maya (term) 26 
Mesopotamia 182, 183, 295 
Methodology 3-23 
Mithra 299-300 
tauroctone scenes 299 
Mora 211, 212 
Mukha (see also Linga) 108-109, 120, 122, 152, 
149-151, 186, 194, 233, 271 
Mukta Devi Temple 
iva Images 225, 236, 256, 278, 296 
Multplex notions in Hinduism %-11 
Multpliciry conventon 
Definition (general) 
Definitions (discreet) 
ll4, 115, 127 
in other cultures 9 
relating to veda/lila 
161, 175, 237, 274 
Mundaka Upanisad 953-94, 170 
Marti 98, 106, 119, 126, 132, 190, 271 
vigvamirti | =136 
Miasanagar (see also Mukta Devi Temple) 309 


5, 41 
24-27, 41-42, 102, 106, 


[2-13, 31, 44, 157, 160, 


Nagarjunakonda 261, 274 
Name and Form (namaripa) 
Nana 290, 294-297, 300 
Narasimha 168, 241, 242, 248 
Narayana 7, 37,81, 114-115, 118, 128, 136, 143, 
209, 218, 252, 254, 257 
Maha Narayana 116, 126, 127 
image of 244-245, 258 
Narraton 238 
Narrative form 249 
Nataraja 157 
Nilamata Purana 152, 280 
Numbers, philosophy of 171 


B4, 93, 205 


Oé@sho 123, 769, 270 
One feka) 69, 173 
Ekamukhalinga 
274, 278 

One-Four (l-4, as a group) 17] 
One and Five, connections 235-236 
One Hundred Eight (108) 74 


122, 166, 222, 235, 261, 273, 


INDEX 353 


Panini’ 187, 212 

Pajicaratra theology 138, 255 

Pasupati «119, 124 

Pilgrimage /Sacred Geography 227-229 
tirtha 227, 229 


religious networks 228, 230, 238 
Pradyumna 211, 216, 218, 241, 253, 256 
Prajapati 6, 36, 42, 61-65, 71, 88-89, 90, 112, 
113, 122, 130, 165, 166, 204, 232, 234, 256, 
293, 333 
Prauma (term) 34, 105, 711, 239 
Pururipa (multiple outer forms) 28, 41 
Purusa (Cosmic Male} 5, 20, 25, 57, 61, 64, 76, 
84-86, 87, 93, 94, 102, 104, 113, 116, 117, 150, 
134, 136, l61, 245 
Purusasikta 61-62, 85, 93, 102, 124, 130, 
143 
Purusa-Prajapatii 101, 114, 205 
Maha Purusa 102, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 141, 
244, 305, 326-327 


Rajasiya 164, 166, 298 

Ramayana 133, 160, 188 

Rig Veda 5, 24-32, 179, 182, 251 

Rudra-Siva 7, 28-29, 39, 44, 96, 101, 147, 234, 
276 
Rudra 87, 102, 114, 117, 118, 119, 125, 128, 

130, 131, 143, 155, 166, 193, 194 

Para Rudra-Siva 101, 110, 120 


siva (term) 44, 50, 99, 106-108, 118, 119, 132, 
147, 155, 194 
Mahadeva 76, 12? 
Ripa (form) 6, 26-27, 34, 65, 68, 92, 130, 145, 


18/ 
bahuripa (multiform) 81 


Sacrifice, Vedic 52-57, 188-189, 192 
sacnhcial remainder 53-56 
pot, Mahavira 190, 198, 201, 202, 230, 236 
and iconography 194-195, 318-320 
iconic ntual 190, 202 
vessel (anthropomorphic) 200, 201 
Sadasiva 119, 120, 122, 123, 152, 173, 271, 272, 
273, 276 
Sadyojata 
Samdhya 112, 120-121, 169, 318-320 
Samkarsana 196, 211, 253 
Samkarsana/Balarama 215, 216, 218, 241, 242, 
256, 335-337 
two types of images 218-219 
Samkhya 7, 57, 93, 94, 133, 142-143, 152, 153, 
164, 167, 170, 250, 256, 280 
Safichi 202 
Sasthi 303, 323, 333-335 
Satapatha Brahmana_ 6, 167, 201, 204, 205, 236, 
251 


119, 122 


Satarudriya Litany 44, 48, 51, 56, 80, 102, 107, 
187, 194, 235 


354 


Saumya (gentle) form 108, 145, 147, 155, 162 
Icons of 147, 162, 241 

Scythian Art 
Animal Style 301-302 

Seven (number symbolism) 31, 42, 66-67, 72, 73, 
75, 79, 116, 126, 168, 172, 179, 188, cf. 250 
4+3 75,77 

Seventeen 7] 


Siva 125, 149, 155, 184, 192, 194, 263, 293, 298, 
300 
ithyphallic 155, 224, 230, 237, 267 (?) 


coins depicting 224-225, 269-271 
provenance of pre-Kusana images 
Para Siva 272, 273 

Siva Purina 151, 15? 

Six 166, 172, 179, 267, 281, 264, 285, 288-289, 
292, 303, 323, 333-335 
symbolism 292-294 

Sixteen 71, 90 

Size 140 

Skanda/Karttkeya 289, 292, 302-303, 314, 323, 
333-335 

soma 187 

Sonkh 190, 191, 192, 200, 287, 293, 310 

Sraddha ritual 211, 229 

Storehouse, cosmic {faf) 43 

Stri 222 

Stipa 164 

Sun and Moon 3 224, 265, 289, 294-296, 304 

Svetaivatara Upanisad 96-111, 112, 115, 117, 
118, 120, 127, 132, 151, 155, 201, 231, 234, 
253, 271, 276 


225-226 


Taittriya Samhita = 107 


tani (bodily part) 7, 38, 41, 44, 48, 51, 66, 72, 
106-108, 119, 145, 165, 280 

Tatpurusa 119, 122 

Taxila 191, 200, 215, 219, 224, 267, 798, 308, 
310, 311, 323 

Ten 
ten arms 15? 

Thirty-four 71 

Thousand (number symbolism) 26, 44, 74-6, 130, 
285 


thousand eyes 39, 49, 50, 51, 76, 77, 118, 130, 
131, cf. 134, 136, 161 

thousand footed (sahasrapad) 
131, 136, 149, 161 

thousand heads 115, 125, 130, 131, ef. 194, 136, 
149, 161 

thousand hands, or arms 
149, 168 

thousand lingas 125 

thousand bellies 156 

Three (number symbolism} 

179, 188 

three bodies 41 

three strides 6&0), 131 


8, 76, 125, 130, 


125, cf. 134, 136, 145, 


30, 73, 172, 173-175, 


INDEX 


three-headed 90, 140, 173, 179, 267, 268, 270, 
293, 335 
three-eyed 123, 161 
third (or divine) eye 134, 148, 156, 160, 173, 
175, 261, 262, 264-265, 268, 276, 277, 279, 
306 
threefold Reality of Siva 269, 271-273, 319 
iconography of 275-281 
Tirthankara 329-330 
Neminatha 242, 246 
Tndent 225, 269, 271, 284, 286, 290, 291, 298 
Tripartite Supreme 96-99, 107 
Tripartite unfolding of the Supreme 
threefold typology in gaiva art 121 
tripartite somatology 133 
Trnvikrama 248, 251-252, 258, 315 
Twelve 72, 90, 303 
“wo 
two boches 44, 48 
two heads 180, 182 
Dvimukhalinga 122, 182, 262, 278 
Dual Divinites 276 


132 


Udayagin 285 

Uma 123, 206 

Uma-Mahesvara image 153, 264, 273 

Umapan 119, 123, 156, 266 

Umasahitamirti 175 

Urdhvaretas 119, 124, 155, 223 

Usnisin 151, 156, 222-223, 237, 269-265, 270, 
274, 276, 277, 280 


Vahanas 266 
Vaikuntha 241, 254 
Vamadeva 119, 1292 
Varaha 168, 241, 248, 259 
Vasudeva-Krsna 19, 21, 133, 170, 196, 209, 211, 
218, 257 
Images of 137-141; 144-145; 146-147, 168, 
196, 216, 240, 242, 243, 245-248, 253, 258, 
315, 336 
Para Vasudeva 255 
Vedism (ancient Hinduism) 
231, 234, 258, 305, 331 
Brahmanism 229, 259, 305, 312 
Vira, Hero 170, 197, 198, 203, 211-222, 241, 310, 
3235, 329 
Vrsni Viras images 211-220, 242, 246, 254 
coins depicung 215 
petroglyphs depicting 215 
Maha Vira 217, 247 
Hellemstic nouions of Hero Cult 
Virapaksa 119, 124, 156, 208, 267 
Visnu 80, 131, 159, 161, 187, 211, 246, 248-252, 
258, 277, 331 
navel of 331 
Visnudharmottara Purana 122, 124, 140, 152, 210, 
211, 219, 240, 244, 252, 254, 257, 267, 276 


128, 187, 196, 210, 


220 


Visvakarman (deity) 25, 115, 134 
visvakarman (term) 72 
Visvariipa (deity) 6, 8, 24, 25, 90, 119, 124, 125, 
132, 133, 134, 136, 149 
Visvaripa images 137-141, 162, 289 
Visvaripa iconography 135, 140-141, 173 
visvarupa (term) 2021, 25, 27, 34, 36, 
38, 42, 44, 77, 94, 97, 103, 113, 115, 
125, 126, 129, 131, 134, 174, 179, 196, 
205, 245 
visva (term) 44 
visvatomukha (term) 70, 275, 276 
virupa (term) 72, 196 


Warnor Goddess 16, 214, 282-304, 323 
two types of images 282-304 
her stance 299 

Water 232 

Womb (see also garbha; yoni) 6, 24-25, 42-43, 
65, 67, 68, 85, 67, 88, 99-101, 112, 114, 333, 
117, 124, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 139, 196, 201, 
202, 203 


‘golden vessel’, like a... 76, 88, 130 


INDEX 355 


vessel 76, 90, 190, 201, 204, 250, 333 
Wreath 284, 285, 288, 289, 294, 295 


‘x’ + | formula/number symbolism/|’anthmeétque 
mythologique 71, 74, 79, 162-175, 251, 293 
6+ 1 75,77 
4+1 75 


106 
4, 37, 86, 89, 104 
76, 139, 183, 199-200, 202, 


Yajur Veda 
yaksa (term ) 
kumbhodara yaksa 
278, 333 
Yaksa (deity), also Maha Yaksa 88, 90, 93, 94, 
106, 111, 124, 127-128, 130, 197-210, 237, 
239, 257, 275, 305, 322 
Yakst 203, 205, 212, 292 
images 208, 211, 212, 216 
images and water 205 
Yogin 151, 156, 184, 222-223, 235, 237, 261, 
262-265, 268, 276, 277, 278, 280 
yoni 7, 64, 98, 105, 106, 113, 119, 132, 135, 201, 
204 
Yudhisthira 207 
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Pl. 11a, Jain Neminatha with Balarama and Vasu- 
deva-Krsna. Mathura. Third-Fourth century A.D. State 
Museum, Lucknow (acc. no. J121). Photograph 
courtesy of the State Museum, Lucknow 


Pl. 1.1b. Jain Neminatha with Balarama and 
Vasudeva-Krsna. Detail showing Balarama. 
Photograph courtesy of the State Museum, Luck- 
now. 


Visnu Anantaéayana, Visnu Temple, Deogarh. 


xth century. 
Photograph copyright of the Archaeological Survey of In 


Pl. 1.3. Relief of Four Brahmanical Gods. Mathura. Kusana period. 
Government Museum, Mathura (ace. no. 34.2520), Photograph 
courtesy of the Government Museum, Mathura. 


PI. 11.1, Vigvarapa. Samalaji, Viéramaghat. Sixth century. Photograph by Horst P. Schastok. 


Pl. 11.2, Kubera and Harit!. Mathura. Kusana period. Government Museum, Mathura (acc. 
no. 33.2329). Photograph: author. 


Pl, 11.3. Fivefold Image of MaheSa. Mandi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Paficavaktra temple. 14th century. Photograph courtesy of Little, 
Brown and Company 
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Pl. 12.1. Votive Stupa. Gandhara. Silver. Kusana period, 2nd-3rd century. Doris Wiener 


Gallery. Photograph courtesy of Doris Wiener. 
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Pl. 13.1. Tricephalic composite creature with hos. Seal from Amri. Mature 
Harappan period. Photograph from J. Casal, Fouilles d’Amri, Paris, 1964, 


PI. 13.2. Double-head. Mohenjo-daro. Harappan period. Photograph from E. 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, New Delhi, 1938. 


Pl. 13.3. Double-head. Kalibangan, Rajasthan, Harappan 
period. Photograph from Illustrated London News, March 
24, 1962. 
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Pl. 13.4. Divine (?) Buffalo-man on seal #420. Mohenjo-daro. Harappan 
period, National Museum, New Delhi. Photograph copyright of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Pl. 13.6. Horned Mask of a humanized 
bovine. Mohenjo-daro. Harappan period. 
Photograph from E. Mackay, Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, New 
Delhi, 1938, 


. Terracotta Bull. Kalibangan. Harappan period. Photograph 
copyright of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


PI, 13.7a, Painted pot with humanized bovine. Kot Diji. Harappan period. Islamabad Museum. Photograph courtesy of 
the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Pakistan 


—— 
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PI. 13.7b. Painted pot with humanized bovine. Kot Diji. Drawing. Drawing courtesy of the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Government of Pakistan. 


PI. 13.8, Double-faced head, Bharhut style. 
ca, second century B.C, Museum flr Indi 
sche Kunst, Berlin (acc. no, 1.10.126). 
Photograph courtesy of the Museum fur 
Indische Kunst, Berlin, 


Pl. 13.9. Double-faced head. Provenance 
unknown, Around the beginning of the 
Christian era, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(ace. no, SC267). Photograph courtesy of 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Pl. 13.10. Double-faced head. Front view. Photograph courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Pl. 13.11. Double-faced head. Rear view. Photograph courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Pl. 14.1. Vaisnava image. Malhar, Madhya 
Pradesh. First century B.C. Photograph 
courtesy of Donald M. Stadiner. 


Pl. 14.2. Visnu Sultanpur, U.P. Tenth century. State 
Museum, Lucknow (acc. no. 0.199). Photograph 
courtesy of the State Museum, Lucknow. 


PI. 14.3. Paficamukha Linga. Bhita, Uttar 
Pradesh. Second century B.C. State 
Museum, Lucknow (ace. no. H.4). 
Photograph courtesy of State Museum, 
Lucknow. 


Pl. 14.4, Paficamukha Linga. Bhita, Uttar Pradesh. Second century B.C. Usnisin 
head. Photograph: author. 


Pl. 14.5. Paficamukha Linga. Northern India. Seventh century. Alsdorf Collection, Chicago. 
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Pl. 14.8, Mahavira vessel. Conjectural drawing by J.A.B. van Buitenen 
Photograph from J.A.B. van Buitenen, The Pravargya (Poona, 1968). 


PI. 14.9. Anthropomorphic Pot. Sonkh. Probably Maurya period. Museum 
fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin (acc. no, So 64(5)). Photograph courtesy of 
Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin 
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PI, 15.1. Proto-Caturvyaha image. Bhita, Uttar Pradesh. 
ca. Second century B.C. State Museum, Lucknow (acc. 
no, 56.394). Photograph courtesy of the State Museum, 
Lucknow 


Pl. 15.2. Proto-Caturvyaha Image. Rear view. 
Photograph courtesy of the State Museum, 
Lucknow. 


PI. 15.3 Vaisnava image. Malhar, Madhya Pradesh. First century B.C. Photograph courtesy of Donald M. Stadiner. 


Pl. 15.4. Yaksa. Noh, Rajasthan. PI. 15.5. Yaksa. Noh. Rear view. Photograph 


‘Sunga period. Front view. Photo- from Journal of the Uttar Pradesh Historical 
graph courtesy of Frederick M Society, vol. 6 (1933). 
Asher. 


PL15.6.Yaksa.Parkham, Mathu- eee 
ra region. First century B.C ‘i : 
Government Museum, Mathura _P1- 15.7. Kumbhodara Yaksa. Probably Bihar. Sixth-seventh 
(ace. no. C1). Photograph cour- century. National Museum, New Delhi (acc. no. 67.106). 
tesy of the Government Museum, Photograph courtesy of the National Museum, New Delhi 
Mathura 


Pl. 15.8. Kumbhodara Yaksa. Drawing. Bhonrawali Hill, Bhimbetka region, Madhya Pradesh. Probably Mauryan 
period. Photograph from R.R. Brooksand V.S. Wakankar,Sione Age Painting in India (New Haven, 1976). Copyright 
© 1976 by Yale University. All rights reserved. This book may not be reproduced, in whole or in part, in any form 
(except by reviewers for the public press), without written permission from the publishers, 


PI. 15.9. Kumbhodara Yaksa, Binaika, near Bharkhera, Madhya 
Pradesh. ca. Second century A.D. Photograph courtesy of K.D. 
Bajpai. 
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Pl. 15.11. Parnaghata. Begram. ca. Second 
century A.D. Musée Guimet. Photograph 
courtesy of Musée Guimet. 
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PI. 15.16. Yaksa on the architrave of the southern torana. Drawing. Stupa I, Drawing 
from A.K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas (Washington, 1928-31). 


PI. 15.17. Yaksa. Bharhut. ca. Second century B.C. Indian Museum, Calcutta (acc. no. 279). Photograph 
courtesy of Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Pl. 15.18, Yaksa. Bharhut. ca. Second century B.C. Indian Museum, Calcutta (acc. no, 233). 
Photograph courtesy of Indian Museum, Calcutta 


PI. 15.19. Birth-giving Goddess. Ter, Maharashtra. Third-fourth century. Ter Museum. Photograph 
courtesy of Carol Bolon. 
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PI. 16.4a. Female torso, Ekanaméa(?) Uttar Pradesh. First 
century A.D. Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 
E20). Photograph courtesy of Government Museum, 
Mathura 


PI. 16.4b. E20. Inscription below female. Photograph courtesy of Government Museum, Mathura, 


PI. 16.5. Vrsni kinship triad, Mathura. Kusdna period. Second century. Photograph courtesy of Robert Ellsworth. 


= ree PL 16.7. Vasudeva-Krsna. Coin of Agathocles. Reverse. 
16.6. Samkarsana/Balarima. Coin of Agathocles. —_ Photograph courtesy of Délégation Archéologique Fran- 
From Ai-Khanoum. Obverse. Second century B.C.Pho- aise en Afghanistan. 


tograph courtesy of Délégation Archéologique Fran- 
gaise en Afghanistan, 


Pl. 16.9. Punch-marked coin fragment. 
Possibly figure of Samkarsana/Balarama. 
Mathura, Post-Mauryan period, Gov- 
ernment Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 578/ 
Pl, 16.8, (Samkarsana) Balarama and (Vasudeva) Krsna 438). Photograph courtesy of Government 
Chilas Il, Pakistan, First half of the First century A.D. Maseum, Mathura. 

Photograph courtesy of Professor K. Jettmar 
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Pl. 16.12. Vaisnava image. Detail Mathar, Madhya Pradesh. First century 
B.C. Photograph courtesy of Donald M. Stadiner. 


PI. 16.13. Samkarsana/Balarama. Jan- 
suti, Uttar Pradesh. Sunga period. State 
Museum, Lucknow (acc. no, G215). 


Photograph courtesy of State Museum, 
Lucknow. 
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Pl. 16.16. Proto-Caturvythaimage. Bhita, PI. 17.1. Linga. Kafkall Tila, Mathura. ca. 
Uttar Pradesh. ca. Second century B.C. _ First century B.C. State Museum, Lucknow 
State Museum, Lucknow (acc. no. 56- (ace. no. HI). Photograph, author. 

394). Photograph courtesy State Museum, 

Lucknow. 


PI. 17.2. Linga-worship. Relief from Bhatesvara, Mathura. ca. First century B.C. Government Museum, Mathura 
(acc. no, 52.3625). Photograph courtesy of Government Museum, Mathura. 


PI. 17.4. Paiicamukha Linga. Bhita, Uttar Pradesh, Second 
century B.C, Detail showing Str! Mukha of Siva, Photo- 
P1. 17.3. Paficamukha Linga. Bhita, Uttar Pradesh. Second 


author. 
century B.C. Detailof plate 14:3, showing Aghoramokha, 57%? author. 


Photograph, author. 
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PI. 17.5. Siva Linga. Mathura. First century 
B.C. Philadelphia Museum of Art (acc. no. 
*70.221.1). Photograph courtesy of Philadelphia 
Museum of Art; Anonymous gift 


Pl. 17.6. Relief with Ekamukha Linga. Mathura. First century A.D. Government Museum, 
Mathura (ace. no. B141). Photograph courtesy of Government Museum, Mathura. 


Pi. 17.7. Relief with Ekamuhka Linga. Mathura, Detail. Photograph courtesy of 
Government Museum, Mathura. 
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Pl, 18.1, Relief of Narasimha with Vrsni Viras. Kondamotu, Andhra Pradesh. Early fourth century. State Museum, 
Hyderabad. Photograph copyright of Archaeological Survey of India 


Pl. 18.2. Vasudeva. Yellesvaram, Andhra Pradesh. ca. 
Fourth century. State Museum, Hyderabad. Photograph 
copyright of Archaeological Survey of India. 


PI. 18.3. Neminatha flanked by Samkarsana/Balarma and Vasudeva-Krsna. Mathura, 
Late Kusana period. Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no, 34.2488). Photograph 
courtesy of Government Museum, Mathura, 


Pl. 18.4. Weight stone. Mathura. Kusana period. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The Samuel 
Eilenberg Collection. Gift of Eilenberg, 1987 (acc. no. 1987.142.286). Photograph courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. All rights reserved. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


PI. 18.5. Weight stone. Gandhara. Kusana period. The Russek Collection (325.IGAK). Photograph courtesy of The 
Russek Collection, 


P1. 18.6. Weight stone, Gandhara. Inner face. Kusana period. The Russek Collection. Photograph courtesy of The Russek 
Collection. 
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Pl. 18.12. Hayagriva. Mathura. Kusina period. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi (acc. no. 4846) 
Photograph courtesy of Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 


Pl. 18.13. Varaha. Mathura. Kusana period. Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 65.15). Photograph, 
author. 


Pl. 18.14, Visnu Trivikrama. Mathura, Kusina period. Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 50.3550) 
Photograph, author, 


Pl. 18.15. Eight-armed Visnu as Astadha Prakrti, Mathura, Fourth 
century. Photograph courtesy of Sotheby's Inc.. New York 


PI. 18.16. Vasudeva (likely to be his Para aspect). Mathura. Late Kusana PI. 18,17. Vasudeva (likely to be his Para aspect). 

period. University Gallery, University of Florida, Gainesville (acc.no.S- Probably Mathura. Gupta period. Brooklyn Museum 

82-1-UFG). Photograph courtesy of Roy C. Craven, Jr. (ace. no. 79.260.12). Photograph courtesy of the 
Brooklyn Museum, 
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Pl. 19.1, Ekamukha Linga. Possibly 
Mathura. Kusdna period. Norton Simon 
Museum (acc. no. F.72.16.6.SA). 
Photograph courtesy of Norton Simon 
Museum. 


PI. 19.2. Caturmukha Linga. Mathura, Kusina period. National Museum, New 
Delhi (ace. no. 65-172), Photograph courtesy of National Museum, New Delhi. 


Pl. 19,3, Caturmukha Linga. Mathura, Kusana 
period. Ardhanariévara head on the right. The 
Russek Collection (no. 176 1 MG). Photograph 
courtesy of The Russek Collection. 


PI. 19.4. Caturmukha Linga. Mathura. Kusina period. 
Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 72.73). 
Photograph courtesy of Government Museum, Mathura. 


PI. 19.5. Mahesa, Mathura. Kusina period. The 
Russek Collection (no, 177 IMK). Photograph 
courtesy of The Russek Collection. 


Pl. 19.6, Mahesa, Mathura. Kusina period, Front 
view. Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. E- 
12). Photograph courtesy of Government Museum, 
Mathura. 


PI. 19.7, Mahesa, Mathura, Back 
view of E-12. Photograph cour- 
tesy of Government Museum, 
Mathura. 


Pl. 19.8, MaheSa. Mathura. Kusana period. 
Government Museum, Mathura (47. 
Photograph source: Gerd Kreisel, Die Si 
Bildwerke der Mathurd-Kunst, Franz. Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, Stuttgart, 1986. Plate 
Al?7, 


Pl, 19.9. MaheSa. Mathura. Late Kusana 
period. Front view. Government Museum, 
Mathura (ace. no. 14.382), Photograph cour- 
tesy of Government Museum, Mathura. 


PI, 19.10, Mahesa, Mathura. Late Kusana period. 
Rear view. Photograph courtesy of Government 
Museum, Mathura, 


Pl. 19.12. Ardhanariévara, Mathura, 
Kusina period. The Russek Collection 
(no. 709 IMK). Photograph courtesy 
of The Russek Collection, 


Pl. 19.11, Uma-Mahesvara, Rang Mahal, Rajasthan, Fourth 
century. Ganga Government Museum. Photograph courtesy of 
the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


Pl. 19.13. Ardhanarisvara. Mathura. Kusana period. Detail of base. Photo- 
graph, author. 


PI. 19.14, Umapati 


Bhita, Uttar Pradesh. Gupta period. Indian Museum, Calcutta (acc. 


no. A10380/NS 1209). Photograph courtesy of Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Pl. 19.15. Siva as Virapaksa. Mathura. Kusana 
period. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi (acc. no. 
21490). Photograph courtesy of Bharat Kala 
Bhavan. 


PI. 19.16. Coin of Vasudeva. Oéso 
on reverse. No. 526 in Robert Gobl, 
System und Chronologie der Miinz- 
prigung des Kusdnreiches, 1984. 
Photograph courtesy of Robert Gobl. 


Pl. 19.17. Votive Siva Shrine. Yellesvaram, 
Andhra Pradesh. Fifth century. Photograph 
courtesy of Marilyn Hirsh. 


Pl. 19.18. Caturmukha Linga. Mathura. Kusina period. Detail of 19.3, with Brahmacarin on the right, 
Photograph courtesy of The Russek Collection. 


Pl. 19.19. MaheSa in front of linga. Mathura, 
Second century. Present whereabouts unknown. 
Photograph from A.K. Coomaraswamy. History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art (New York, 1927; 
reprint New York 1965) 


Pl. 19.20. Dvimukha Linga, with Yaksaon PI, 19.21. Dvimukha Linga. Aring. Kusana period. 
reverse. Gamart, District Bharatpur, Rajas- Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 462). 
than. Kusdna period. Photograph courtesy of Reverse. Photograph, author. 

Department of Archaeology and Museums, 

Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


Pl. 19.22. Astamukha Linga. West Bengal. ca. Sixth century. 
Burdwan, University Museum. Photograph courtesy of American 
Institute of Indian Studies. 
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PI. 20.1. Warrior Goddess. Mathura.ca.Second PI, 20.2. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. Kusna period. 
century A.D. Museum fiir Indische Kunst, — Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 2317). Photo- 
Berlin (acc. no. MIK 1 5894). Photograph graph, author. 

courtesy of Museum fur Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


PI. 20.3. Warrior Goddess. Sonkh. Ksatrapa 1. 20.4. Warrior Goddess. Sonkh. Kusana period. Museum fiir 


period. Museum fir Indische Kunst, Berlin Indische Kunst, Berlin (acc. no. So I 191). Photograph courtesy 
(ace. no, So 1215). Photograph courtesy of of Museum fiir Indische Kunst. Beri 
Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


P1. 20.7. The Goddess, probably as Ascetic. Mathura, 
P1. 20.5. Warrior Goddess, Sonkh. Late Kusina period. * 
Museum fur Indische Kunst, Berlin (ace. ne So 1 Kusana period. National Museum, New Delhi (ace 


143), Photograph courtesy of Museum fur Indische "© 67.38), Photograph courtesy of National Mu- 
Kunst, Berlin. seum, New Delhi 


Pl. 20.6. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. Late PI. 20.8. The Goddess, probably as Ascetic. Mathura. 
Kusana period. Government Museum, Mathura Kusana period. Government Museum, Mathura (ace. 
(ace. no, 2784). Photograph courtesy of no. 15,978). Photograph courtesy of Government 


Government Museum, Mathura, Museum, Mathura. 


Pl. 20.9. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. 
Kusina period. Government Museum, 
Mathura (acc. no. 65.1). Photograph Pl, 20.10. Seated Goddess. Gandhara. Kusana period. Chandigarh 
courtesy of Government Museum, Ma- Museum. Photograph courtesy of Warburg Institute, London. 

thura. 


Pl. 20.11. Warrior Goddess. Sonkh. Late Kusina period. Museum fur 
Indische Kunst (ace. no. So 1 137). Photograph courtesy of Museum fiir 
Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


Pl, 20.12. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. 
Kusana period. Staatliches Museum fur 
Volkerkunde, Miinchen (acc. no. Mu 
199), Photograph courtesy of Staatliches 
Museum fur Vilkerkunde, Munchen 


Pl. 20.14. Warrior Goddess. Sonkh. Kusana period, Mu- 
seum fiir Indische Kunst (acc. no, So 1 214). Photograph 
courtesy of Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


PI. 20.13. Warrior Goddess. Sonkh. Late Kusna period. Museum fiir 
Indische Kunst, Berlin (acc. no. So I 226). Photograph courtesy of 
Museum fuir Indische Kunst, Berlin 


P1. 20.15. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. Kusana period. 
State Museum, Lucknow (ac 
courtesy of State Museum, 


PI, 20.16. Warrior Goddess. Mathura, Late 
Kusana period. Stone. Los Angeles County PI. 20.17. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. Ku- 
Museum of Art (ace. no. M. 84.153.1).Giftof $494 period. Government Museum, 
Dr. and Mrs. P. Pal. H:9 1/2" W: $$/8°D: 13/ Mathura (acc. no. 2715). Photograph cour- 
4", Photograph courtesy of Los AngelesCounty _'€sy of Government Museum, Mathura, 
Museum of Art 


Pl. 20.19. Warrior Goddess. Late Kusina period. Museum flr 
Indische Kunst, Berlin. Photograph courtesy of Professor Doc- 
tor Herbert Hartel. 


Pl, 20.18. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. Late 
Kusana period. Museum fiir Indische Kunst, 
Berlin (ace. no. MIK 15817). Photograph cour- 
tesy of Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


PI. 20.20. Warrior Goddess. Uttar Pradesh area. PI. 20.21. Warrion Goddess. Mathura, Kusana 
Late Kusdna period. Archaeological Survey of _ period. Government Museum, Mathura (ace 
India, Northern Circle, Agra (ace. no. 56). no. $92). Photograph, author. 

Photograph courtesy of Archaeological Survey 

of India, Northern Circle, Agra. 


PI. 20.22. Warrior Goddess. Mathura. Early Fourth century. The Russek Collection 
(no. 605 IMG). Photograph courtesy of The Russek Collection 
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PI. 20.25. Warrior Goddess. Mathura, Late Kusina period. 
Government Museum, Mathura (acc. no. 2947). Photograph 
courtesy of American Institute of Indian Studies. 


PI. 20.26. Mithras Slaying the Bull. Roman. Early third century A.D. Virginia Museum (ace, no. 67.58). 
Photograph courtesy of Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, VA. The Arthur and Margaret Glasgow 
Fund, 


Pl. 20.27. Goddess. Gand- 
hara, Kusana period, Le 
Beau Collection, Switzer- 
land. Photograph courtesy of 
Le Beau Collection 


P1, 20.28. Armlet. Northwestern part of the subcontinent. 
Second century. Peshawar Museum. Photograph, author. 


PI. 21.1. Ekamukha Linga. Mathura (?). Kusna period. 
Allahabad Museum (acc. no. 4702). Photograph courtesy 
of Allahabad Museum, 


Pl. 22.1. Jain Sarvatobhadra PI, 22.2. Tetracephalic figure of Brahma. Mandhal (near 
image. Mathura. Kusdna per- Nagpur). Fourth century. Nagpur University Museum. 
iod. Government Museum, Photograph, author. 

Mathura (acc. no. B69). 

Photograph, author, 


Pl. 22.3. Brahma. Probably Mathura. ca. Fifth century. Government Museum, 
Mathura (ace. no. 48.3433). Photograph courtesy of American Institute of Indian 
Studies. 


Pl, 22.4. Yaudheya coin showing the Goddess Sasthi on no. 2. Lucknow State 
Museum. Photograph from Journal of the Numismatics Society of India, Vol. V. 
Pt. I, June 1943. 


Pl. 22.5. Goddess Sasthi. Ahichchhatra. Gupta period. State Museum, Lucknow (acc. no. 56.515). 
Photograph courtesy of State Museum, Lucknow 
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Buse on The Mister! Atlas of Seurls Asio. Kewrtesy of Weseph Sdosoribent, 
Depurtrncnr af Gengrupthy, The Universing of Minnesota 


Map A. Aryavarta. Reproduced from J.A.B. van Buitenen, The Mahabharata. Book |. This map is based on 
A Historical Atlas of South Asia, originally published by the University of Chicago Press, 1978 and reissued, 
with new matter, by Oxford University Press, New York, 1992. 
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